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INTRODUCTION: AJANTA AND SOPOCANI 


Ajanta 

Walter M. Spink looks upon Ajanta as ‘one of the most remarkable creative 
achievements in man’s history.’ 1 That ‘it has by now deservedly reached a fame 
outstripping the restricted milieu of the specialists’ is another befitting eulogy 
paid by the celebrated art historian, Maurizio Taddei. 2 

The first descriptions and the first graphic presentations of Ajanta reaching 
us (although through foreigners) are those given by Indians. The earliest reference 
describing Ajanta comes to us, written in the first half of 7th century a.d , as 
it was told (by Indians) to Hiuen Tsang at Badami, and drawings done and 
lithographed by ‘a native’. Fide Jesus (sent by Wathen in r. 1836 to Ajanta to 
do them),’ were published in 1847 in Dr. Bird’s account. Both represent Ajanta 
in the mystique-overtures which, in HerringhanTs words, are ‘of a primitive 
nature and like mediaeval drawings.’ 4 Such mystic feelings arc best experienced 
in the lower storey of cave 6 at Ajanta or in Brahmanical caves of F'llora with 
their multipillarcd spaces, which are in contrast with usual Buddhist caves having 
pillars on the sides leaving open space in the nave. To a sensibility nurtured 
by ‘facts’ these mystique overtures would be ‘inaccuracies of the drawings,’ as 
Burgess 5 writes about these lithographs published by Bird, though Griffiths, too, 
didn’t deny the ‘mystique’ as he entered the sanctuary of cave 2 with a light 
finding that ‘the effect produced is one of extreme richness, the floating figures 
in the spandrels standing out with startling effect.’ 6 These drawings are as 
‘inaccurate’ and are done with having ‘filled up the small holes, for the sake 
of the beauty of the composition and of intelligibility,’' as were the facsimile 
copies published by Lady Ilerringham in 1915 about which A. Ghosh remarked 
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‘insipid and mostly lacking the feel of the Ajanta Style.’ 8 Incidentally, Syed 
Ahmed’s copies in this portfolio have ‘exhibition of the painter’s knowledge of 
anatomy’ which Axel Jarl does not accept, nor does he find ‘any offence against 
anatomy,”* barring a few exceptions at Ajanta. There is no surprise, thus, that 
this very portfolio inspired Laurence Binyon to write about Ajanta paintings being 
‘in essence allied to Western than to Eastern Art.’ 10 

Thus, study through portfolios seems to be a tradition taken up quite early 
and this ‘museum without walls’ is seriously taken up by contemporary scholars 
like Dr. Ratan Parimoo who refers to Yazdani’s portfolios" as these were also 
referred to by Coomaraswamy. 1 ’ This trend seems to be the outcome of (apart 
from the reference purposes) the ‘hazards’ in studying the works at first hand, 
the foremost being the present vestigial remains of masterpieces, for example, 
one can hardly make out the ‘Dying Princess’ now. (The history of their 
disintegration and mutation starts within a few years of their discovery in a ‘decent 
state of preservation’ 1 ' by officers of the Madras army in 1819.) The other 
‘hazards’ are recorded since Hiuen Tsang who had written that ‘the hill people 
changed their feelings and did not cease to show their violence and anger. 
Travellers no longer dared to go to the convent....’ 14 In 1822, James H. 
Alexander was forewarned of tigers and ‘stony hearted Bhils’ 15 on his way to 
these paintings, further, the students accompanying Griffiths fell sick and the 
superintendent of the School of Art reported it to ‘illustrate the dangers and 
difficulties mder which researches of the sort are carried out.’ 1 ' 1 These ‘hazards’ 
have now metamorphosed into long awaiting queues of ‘art lovers' and limited 
minutes of spotlights . 1 1 (Similar are the contentions of the researcher sandwiched 
between the never ending stream of masses of ‘art lovers’ pouring into Sistinc 
Chapel, and the misery really increases when he is asked to study paintings at 
that height). This justifies the study through portfolios and facsimile copies. The 
latter in original sizes are exhibited at various places especially at Ajanta itself 
and at Bahavalpur House, New Delhi. These, however, lack that textural and 
tactile quality which Krishna Chaitanya has aptly pointed out while contrasting 
them with the facsimile copies of Yugoslavian frescoes where these factors have 
been maintained. 18 Actually, the first artist doing ‘facsimile copies’ was Fide 
Jesus, the ‘native artist’ of Wathen. Robert Gill sketched and painted in oils 
‘in the best tradition of the ancient Ajanta artists.’ 19 Right from 1844 he devoted 
twenty seven years of his life at Ajanta, and died there. Unfortunately, a very 
lew copies done by him have survived the fire at Crystal Palace, London, in 
1 866. Besides, only a limited number of woodcuts made out of several tracings 
of them have reached us. In 1885, the copies by Griffiths and his students of 
Bombay School of Art done during 1 872to 1 885 met the same fate. The remaining 
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ones, with a few recopied, were published in two volumes of Paintings in the 
Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajanta in 1 896 97. The third session of copying was 
done by Lady Herringham from 1 909 to 1911 with her assistants. A few of them 
were published in her Ajanta Frescoes , in 1915. Further copies were also 
produced especially those by Syed Ahmed. 

The photography done by Goloubcw in 1911 started the exact documenting 
ol Ajanta works. Vassey’s photographs produced the excellent portfolios by 
Yazdani ( Ajanta , tour volumes 1930, 1933, 1946 and 1955). And this ‘docu 
mentation with fidelity’ gave us the UNESCO portfolio and some others by 
the Archaeological Survey and Lalit Kala Academy; superb details of ‘varnika 
banga’, i.c., ‘execution’, of various styles arc given in Madanjcet Singh’s 
monograph of 1 965. 

The descriptive and critical survey of Ajanta, which is voluminous, started 
with William Erskinc reading a paper to the Bombay Literary Society in 1 822, 
and with the publication of James F. Alexander’s survey in the transactions of 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1829. Specialized eruditions began with James 
Fcrgusson’s paper which he read at the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1 843. The aesthetic aspects of Ajanta paintings have remarkably 
been expounded in Stella Kramrisch’s book, A Survey of Painting in the Deccan, 
published in 1937. However, a scholar like Jagdish Mittal still feels that further 
studies over the aesthetic quality and the analysis of the various pictorial 
components needs be done ‘by a scholar sensitive to their pictorial qualities.’ 20 
These should be aided, especially in comparative studies, with the current trends 
in applying ‘divergent scientific knowledge as psychology, physiology, gnosio 
logy, the theory of information, linguistics, cybernetics, sociology, ethics, 
pedagogics etc. , as apparatuses . in analysing various aspects of art and aesthetics, ’ 
as is pointed out by A.K. Bhatt icharya. 

In aesthetic appreciation, Ajanta has had all the changing perspectives of its 
critics and prevalent norms ol art criticism, as if to fulfil what Solomon Gladstone 
said ‘the point to marvel at is that the frescoes can impress from so many 
standpoints’. 21 These were started literally in the spirit of ‘Toros, Toros,’ ol 
little Maria (daughter of Sautuola who found, in 1879, bisons of Altamira), as 
the memorandum of Captain Morgan speaks stating the reactions of officers of 
Madras army saying ‘seated figures with curled wigs.’ These officers named 
Ajanta after the nearby village. The nineteenth century opinions, as Partha Mitter 
justly explains, express the impact of Indian art, religion and philosophy on the 
European mind and sensibility, although their appreciation was no more than 
unfolding ‘as yet uncertain, subjective and speculative . . . dominated and condi 
tioned by Western ideas and attitudes ’ 22 Some of these opinions even parallel 
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those expressed about India by the admirals of Alexander: ‘...they speak of 
people ten feet long and six feet wide . . . where brass rains from the sky in brazen 
drops 

Ajanta can never forget Robert Gill's fervent and unfaltering dedication to 
the reliving of this art. And if one goes by the theory ascribing the whole of 
the Mahayana phase of Ajanta to the late fifth century, then Gill's gigantic 
endeavour must be equated with the master Sthavira Achala Muni of Ajanta. 
His visions and interpretations of Ajanta art are now as rarely available as the 
appreciations in the inscriptions at Ajanta itself, which are limited to expressions 
like ‘beautiful picture galleries' ‘SuvTthi’ or ‘attractive’ - ‘Manobhiramam’ 
or ‘brilliance’ ‘prabha’ etc., (Cave 16, on left end wall outside the verandah). 24 
Artist’s persistent endeavour to project worthwhile interpretation of Ajanta, thus, 
started from Gill and culminated in Amrita Sher Gil, who deserves the credit 
of making Ajanta contemporary. It is in the same vein in which Picasso’s formal 
interpretations have made us feel classical art more than the volumes written 
by Winckclmann. 

Miner’s synthesis of the Huropean reaction and the same fact of colonial and 
post colonial mentality surfaces often. It was under such Zeitgeist that the 
Irequent comparison with Italian Renaissance work was bestowed upon Ajanta. 
What Griffiths admired as ‘the principles of Decorative Arts in its highest and 
noblest sense, was also in the spirit of ‘great practical value to the students’ 7 *’ 
of the school if art run on the traditions of South Kensington workshops. Griffiths’ 
stress on decorative designs, published in his portfolios, could testify it. Bca 
conlights to illuminate the ‘spirit’ of Ajanta, arc, through the perceptive writings 
of Stella Krarnrisch, and through the graphic presentation of Amrita Sher Gil. 
The latter’s paintings not only connect Ajanta with Rajput miniatures but make 
it relevant to the present day India. 7 Gladstone Solomon’s jottings vivify the 
verves of an Ajantian artist. In the tradition of literary analogists A.K. Coomara 
swamy’s contribution through comparative insights is undeniable, and that of 
Dr. C. Sivaramamurti has an abiding interest. 

In the realm of proper understanding of Buddhist art from various points of 
view, efforts olTergusson, Cunningham, Burgess, Cousens, Fouchcr, Griinwe 
del, Rhys Davids, Jouveau Dubreuil, Macdonell, I la veil, Vincent Smith, 
Mallmann, Bhattacharva, Agrawala, Spink, Ray, Anand and Bussagli arc indeli 
blc. 

Before closing this panorama of source introduction to Ajanta it is worth 
mentioning that the present state of sculpture and painting must give a very much 
muted image of what it was when the eaves were ‘filled with the sound of cow-tails 
[caurisY 2 * (inscriptions on cave 26), and with plastered and coloured sculp 
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tures - vestiges of which are clear in the small standing figure on the left 
wall of antechamber, finely covered with lime coat ‘Sudha’ appearing as 
if made of marble (cave 6 upper storey). The current appreciation of these works 
amounts parallel to the appreciation of originally coloured Greek sculptures 
having come down to us in pure white. The appreciation of Dr. Snellgrovc for 
the sculptures of cave 1 9 as ‘porous stone lends spongy softness,’ 10 has relevance 
to today’s condition and not to the days when Buddhas in sanctum were painted 
red, yellow and golden. 11 The aesthetic aroma must have been, then, like what 
we get in the scattered Buddhist monasteries in the Himalaya region, or, of 
eighteenth century Bavarian church as D. Barrett would agree. 1J 

The above mutations ‘in time’ have made Ajanta more relevant to today’s 
aesthetics. (Incidentally, many syntactical effacements have given an individual 
dominance to various factors, culminating into the formalistic appreciation, for 
example, plate 13 (p. 26) of Madanjeet Singh’s Ajanta brings out the tachistic 
tendencies in almost a Zen Buddhist master’s way 11 to appreciate the values 
of the art of Ajanta). Permutations and additions to this growing ‘tree’ of Ajanta 
into space ‘nourishing and getting nourished, speaking with the tongues of many 
Nations,’ 14 creates a style of art reaching beyond the confines of Asia. And all 
this radiates back for its own proper feeling and understanding in the dialectical 
relationship. 

Descriptive Survey of the Site ami the Works of Art : 

Inscriptions found on the Ajanta painting and stones reveal all that the aesthete 
might have thought in selecting the place and the artist for transcendence through 
art. These inscriptions convey a sense through the syntax of language which 
sounds parallel to the pictorial syntax, mutilations on both arc reticent in the 
same manner as they arc suggestively eloquent. 

On the front of the Caitya cave 26, the seventeenth line of inscription over 
the right side door reads as follows: 1 ** 

This temple is established for the welfare, tuneful with the notes of various 
birds, and whose caves arc filled with the sound of cow-tails ( cauris) . . 
and which is inhabited by the yogisvaras — 

On cave 16, a vihira , there is an inscription in Sanskrit verse on the left end 
wall outside the verandah, the last part of which reads as under: ^ 


On the best of mountains on which hang multitudes of water laden clouds, 
which is inhabited by the lords scipcnts... in the thickest of the slopes 
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of which ... by the lord ot the goddess of heroism. 

Which is adorned with windows, doors, beautiful picture galleries, ledges, 
statues of the nymphs of Indra and the like, which is ornamented with 
beautiful pillars and stairs and has a temple of the Buddha inside. 

Which is situated on the top, appears attractive ... a canopy, which is 
provided with a large reservoir of abundant water and with shrine of the 
lord of the Nagas and the like. 

. . . Various pleasures ... in a fierce wind blowing all round . . . warmed 
by the heat of the rays of the summer sun and affording enjoyment of 
wellknown comforts in all seasons. 

(Which resembles). . . the palaces of the lord of gods and is similar to 
a cave in the lovely Mandara mountain. . . as desired by the people. 

Which. . . shines on this matchless mountain. . . since it removes fatigue. 

The cave on this . . . clothed in the brilliance of Indra’s crown, which the 
people, with their love expanding through joy and gratification, have 
named Visala. 

Having presented with devotion to the community of monks, Varahadeva 
together with the multitude of his relatives, having enjoyed royal pleasures, 
rules righteously being praised by Sugata (i.c. Buddha). As long as. . . with 
the multitude of the hoods of serpents resemble crowding clouds. . . as long 
as the sun with rays reddish like fresh red arsenic, even so long may this 
spotless cave containing an excellent hall dedicated to the three ratnas be 
enjoyed. 

. . . this mountain, the peak of which contains various caves, which is 
inhabited by great people. . . and may the .whole world also, getting rid of 
its manifold sins, enter that tranquil, and noble state, free from sorrow and 
pain. 

To complete the vivid account of Ajanta it is necessary to add what Hiuen 
Tsang heard of it when he was at Badami (c. a d 642): ,6 

... In the middle was seventy feet stone statue of Buddha, and over the 
statue, hanging without any apparent support, were seven stone canopies 
about three feet apart, kept up, it was said, by the power of Lohan’s (Arhat’s) 
prayers — Round the monastery were sculptured stone walls (depicting 
the event of Buddha's life). . . Outside the convent gates, to the left and right, 
were stone elephants, which at times were said to utter frightful cries and 
shake the earth. 
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A mutilated Rastrakuta inscription in the court of cave 26 testifies to the use 
ol caves till the ninth century.'' These caves (thirty in all, discovered so far) 
lie at a distance ol sixty seven miles from Aurangabad in Maharashtra. They 
were exeavated on the semicircular scarp of a steep rock ofSahyadri hills, running 
lrom east south to almost south. Today they stand desolate, bereft of all the 
charm and grandeur of which the inscription on cave 16 ‘spake’. There is no 
more Bamiyan like huge statue nor those shrieking elephants, except the two 
preserved ones silently guarding the base of the stairway leading to cave 16. 
Centuries ol neglect of this 550 metre long trail of excavation, ‘sculptures of 
space’, in the heart of about 76 metre high rock have left only slight remains 
ol those magnificent facades, pathways and ledges. Down below flows the stream 
Waghcra in this narrow sinuous gorge, descending at the end of cave 28 in a 
waterlall of seven leaps [sal kurul). Now the caves have been linked with a 
terraced path at the lowest level of cave 8 and the highest at 29, and arc under 
the care of the Archaeological Survey of India. Nature still takes abundant care 
ol these with its verdant lush ‘tuneful with the notes of various birds’ which 
might have inspired those creators, the ‘giant in execution,’ who, it seems 
magnified the kaleidoscopic interiors of the plentiful, lovely stone found there. 

The five sanctuaries [caitya caves) and the rest monasteries ( vi haras) , arc 
divided into the distinct trends of Buddhist rock cut architecture said to have 
been influenced by ancient wooden prototypes. The caitya caves 9 and 10 and 
viharas 8, 1 2, 1 3 and 1 5 A arc akin to those of Bha ja and Nasik etc., in Western 
Deccan. The caitya cave 10, which dates from c. second century bc , is consi 
dered to be the earliest of this group belonging to lllnayana School of Buddhism. 

The second group belonging to Muhayana School started after a break of about 
four centuries. The latest of this group is cave 21 according to Walter Spink.' 1 ' 
The initial experimentations seen . to have been done in cave 1 1 . ' g Later appeared 
the standardization of the plan of vihara a congregation hall with the 
monk cells carved in the walls of side aisles to which was added a shrine 
chamber with the image of Buddha facing the door. Thus, the vihara , monastery, 
also started serving the purpose ol a sanctuary. On the basis of evolution ol 
architectural features Spink assigns the lower storey ol cave 6 as the earliest 
of this group. 40 On palaeographical grounds cave 26 has been assigned to a period 
between a.i> 450 and 525. Cave 4 is the largest vihara and cave 16 has a novel 
feature of having two side aisles in the shrine. Caves 29 (unfinished), 19 and 
26 arc caitya caves. These are planned with a central nave out of which side aisles 
are divided by pillars. Behind the apse, which is a ‘ caitya ’ or stupa , the aisles 
continue to provide space for cireumambulation. With vaulted ceiling these 
caitya caves arc provided with a huge horseshoe shape caitya window on the 
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facades. These might have a combined symbolic meaning of a rose window with 
hoof ensuring silence for the goal of meditation, the purpose for which the happy 
gods held the hooves of the horse of Siddhartha on the ‘Departure.’ The evolution 
of the shape of the caitya window has a relationship with the 'guvdksa motif 
also. 41 The Humana caitya caves have aniconic ‘ uddesika ’ stupas while those 
of Mahay ana have the image in pralambapadasana, seated in European fashion, 
on a lion throne, 4 " (in cave 26) and standing in ‘ abhayamudra ’ (in cave 19). 
Cave 2 with throne and halo attached to a monolithic stupa represents the 
transition between stupa and image worship. 41 As ascertained from unfinished 
caves, the process of cutting into the rocks must have started with finishing the 
facade first. Then, having shaped the entire ceiling and continuing ‘downwards 
by cutting deep alleys with sharp and heavy instruments like the pick axe, 
followed by breaking of the intervening ridges, leaving solid blocks, for pillars, 
where necessary, till the tloor was reached which was the last to receive the 
attention.’ 41 With hammer and chisel the quarried blocks of granite rocks were 
given dressing and finishing simultaneously w'ith coating of thin plaster and 
painting over them. 

The cult images of Buddha in the shrine chambers are usually seated in 
vajrasanaand with hands in dharmacakra pravartana mudra (preaching of the 
law pose) Hanked by whisk bearing Bodhisattvas and with other iconographic 
details. According to Spink, the images in caves 11,16 and 6 are the earliest, 
as they car be circumambulated. In the case of cave 3, owing to the Buddha’s 
throne attached to the back wall, it is inferred by him that it belongs to a later 
period. 4S ‘Walking’ or standing images arc treated serving as edifying decorative 
pieces on facades. There is a colossi in Parinirvana mudra in cave 26 and the 
‘temptation of Mara’ has Bhiimisparsa mudra of the Buddha. 'The emphasis on 
sculpture in this cave starts a new phase in the Ajanta Art. Other sculptured 
principal figures of Buddhist pantheon with decorative motives, symbols and 
narrative details, adorning the pillars, bracket capitals, door jambs and lintels 
(especially in the caves of the second group) give Ajanta a completion and 
meaning w'hich is almost lost in the remains of paintings in a few caves. 

Painting is taken to be the art ‘par excellence’ in these scries of caves at Ajanta 
which Burgess called ‘more complete and more interesting than any other in 
India. ,4<1 It is, however, regrettable that substantial remains of paintings are only 
in caves 1,2, 16 and 17 of the Mahayana period. The paintings of cave 6 are 
presently under the process of cleaning and restoration, and should show one 
of the most remarkable phase, when completed. There are interesting remains 
of paintings in caitya 19 which is referred to as Oandhakuti in the inscription 
of cave 17 and is ‘singularly well proportioned’ and ‘one ol the most perfect 
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specimens ol Buddhist rock cut architecture. ,4/ This cave should be taken to 
he a house ol innovations. It first introduced Buddha image on votive stupa taking 
the shape of sarvatobhadra type of votive shrine which might have been the 
source of Buddhist votive temples found in Bangladesh mentioned by Saraswati. 48 
Over the stupa there is an harmika with three diminishing chatravalism grandiose 
lorm almost reminding lliuen Tsang’s description of Colossi Buddha with seven 
canopies. The conception of Buddha figure developed here foreshadows those 
in cave 1 and 2 and in cave 4 at Bagh, 4 *' and reached Tibet and Mongolia through 
east. A few of the symbols, very important for the present study, are first used 
in this caitya, i.e., flying ganas , with crown, torana issuing from makara and 
the globular dome of the votive stupa. Cave 9 and 10 are having the oldest 
Buddhist paintings but have subsequent repainting done at many places. The 
scenes here arc painted as to be read clockwise by the circumambulating devotee. 
These arc conditioned by frame whereas in other caves the Jataka and Avadana 
stories are rendered with no such frames and consideration of sequence. D. 
Bairctt, however, considers tha; the ‘scale of the wall surface imposes a definite 
frame.’* 0 On the basis of circumambulating rite apparent in caves 6, 11, 16, 
! 7 as proved by the shrine images as such, S| and as the paintings present a 
continuum with these rites in cave 9 and 10,*' it is easv to deduce the fact of 
a scheme of painting meant for viharas and caityas. Such a scheme of decoration 
had been in vogue in the Vetigi area according to the description in Mahavaritsa,* 3 
and in the dulva (fot \ihara ) as pointed out by Griinwedel.* 4 The presentation 
of the ‘Wheel of Life’ on the left wall of ‘the Zodiac verandah’ of cave 1 7, which 
Griinwedel calls, ‘Pictorial cycle of existence,’** representing the doctrine of 
‘Causation’ and nidanas is a clue to the scheme of pictorial representation and 
their underlying meaning explained by Ananda to Nanda, as M.N. Deshpandc 
points out.* 0 F. Neumann, on the oasis of Jung’s theory of archetypes, explains 
that ‘the wheel of life’ is ‘the great round’ in which the Feminine, the Great 
Mother, with its elementary and transformative characters first becomes visible 
during its ascending realms of symbols reaching the stage of ‘Prajnaparamita’ 
or Sophia.* 7 Thus the narrations of Jatakas and Avadanas have been codified 
on different planes of symbolism by which ‘the Sarnath Buddha’ as a whole 
becomes the icon, so eloquent in expressing Mahayana philosophy. Randomly 
handled and condensed syntax of narratives also confirm to a certain level of 
symbolic meaning in these wall paintings. Sivaramamurti aptly remarks that 
through these ‘the great quality of sacrifice of the bodhisattva is eulogized.’* 8 
Cave 1 is having the frescoes of Jataka narrations and those of Avadanas , 
especially of the ‘Temptation of Mara’, the ‘Miracle of Sravasti’ (on the left and 
right side walls of the antechamber respectively) and ‘Conversion of Nanda.' 
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It has Bodhisattvas on both the sides of the shrine chamber, and Shakti Pandara 
on its right. These could also be called the respective Buddhas (as for ‘Padama 
pani’, Sivaramamurti suggests calling it Sidhartha) s,> accepting Spink’s cxplana 
tion that the replacing of Buddhas by Boddhisattvas as dvarapalas is a very late 
conception. w> The bull fight painting is on the bracket capital of a pillar and the 
Bacchanalian scene forms part of the ceiling decoration divided into grids with 
panels. The controversial ‘Persian Hmbassy’ scene is to the right of the main 
doorway. 

Cave 2 has the presentations of Avadanas, especially of Maya’s dream and 
birth of Sidhartha on the start of left wall of the hall in conformity with Buddhistic 
perambulation from left to right. In and around the shrine arc painted ‘the 
thousand Buddhas.’ Jatakas arc depicted alongwith the two groups of women 
votaries in the right side ‘Harili Chapel’ and the left side chapel to the ante 
chamber. The ceiling decoration in concentric circles and girding is well preserved 
in this vihara. The wall of the portico to the left of the verandah has verses inscribed 
from Ksantivadi Jataka, though the panel of painting has almost entirely perished. 
The noteworthy point in this Jataka is that Bodhisattva Kundakakumara’s story 
bears resemblance to the ‘Passion' cycle of Christ’s life, especially, the Garden, 
Accusation of Blasphemy, Thorns and Flagellation, Hxccution (with word of 
utmost faith), Resurrection and Ascension (to Himalayas.) 61 In this vihara , 
flanking the shrine on the left of the doorway is the presentation of Avalokitcsvara 
as saviour of mankind threatened with the eight great perils of lion, elephant, 
fire, snake, robber, water, fetters and demon. This cave has a wealthof plastic 
elements and style and art propositions which are of the extreme use for this 
present research. 

Cave 6 is a double storey vihara. On the lower storey the ‘Miracle of Sravasti’ 
and ‘Temptation of Mara’ are painted on the left and right walls of the ante 
chamber. The upper storey has the kneeling figure of a devotee near the feet 
of a relief of the Buddha. 

Cave 9 has, at places, two layers of paintings. There are paintings ol six 
Buddhas, Buddhas painted on pillars, procession of devotees, and the animal 
hunt panel (now almost obliterated). On the front wall, inside above the door 
is inscribed the name of Sakya Bhiksu Sahgha-priya 6? written close to the painted 
head of a Bhiksu. Madanjeet Singh records that this head along with the other 
one nearby is similar to the one of Bodhisattva in cave 2, 63 the style of painting 
is also identical with the Buddha painted on the triforium above the VI pillar 
on the right side. 
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Cave 10, too, has earlier and later groups of paintings. Madanject Singh 
considers them as belonging to the transitional periods/’ 4 the earlier to the change 
Irom archaic to classic and the latter from classic to baroque. The ‘Worship 
of Bodhi Tree and Stupa,’ and Samas Jataka and Chadanta Jataka are also 
depicted. 'This caitya cave is adjudged to be the earliest and of the c. first half 
ol the second century hc . and contains the oldest paintings. 

Cave 1 6 has a few surviving pieces. Among them ‘the Dying Princes, ’ ‘Nanda’s 


conversion’ and ‘Sujata’s offering,’ ‘Sage Asita,’ ‘Gautama’s archery practice 


and schooling’ etc. , are painted out of the A vadana stories. Jatakasaxc also painted 


on the verandah. The Buddha’s life scenes start from left in accordance with 


Buddhist perambulation rite. 

Cave 17 preserves the greatest number of murals. In verandah are painted 
‘the Hying Indra with apsaras,' the Jatakas , ‘Wheel of Life’ and the ‘Litany to 
Avalokitesvara.’ The hall is painted with Avadanas , particularly the ‘Buddha in 
Kapilvastu’ (with begging bowl before Yasodhara and Rahula), and ‘the Buddha 
preaching to his mother in the T ushita heaven.’ Here the maximum number of 
Jatakas aie depicted alongwith ‘the lady at her toilet’ scene. The decoration of 
the ceiling is in designs arranged into a unified pattern. This vihara has panels 
divided vertically, one ol those is on the left of the antechamber door of the 
back aisle, and the other, just in Iron! of it towards the left of ihe main door. 
Here, again, the usual circumambulation rite is maintained. Beginning on the 
left side of the porch verandah arc presented the ‘Wheel of Life’ and the 
Vcssantara Jataka , the latter having the basic theme of alms giving which is the 
first of the ten perfections of the Buddhist faith. Madanject Singh points out 
that because of its prime significance this Jataka is repeated inside the hall on 
left side aisle wall ard is frequently painted at Ajanta. 6 *' Burgess recorded 
sixty one distinct scenes cmbelL.hing this cave, out of which quite a few are 
obliterated now. 


Cave 19 has innovative Buddha figures painted over the walls foreshadowing 
perfection of those in caves 1 and 2. Snellgrove and others accept the compositio 
nal mastery in the ‘Return to Kapilvastu’ painted on the left wall. 66 

Cave 26 has very curious drawings on left and right aisle walls (V.7. UNLSCO 
Archcalogical Survey of India, New Delhi) which at once connect Ajanta with 
the figures drawn in lillora caves. 

Cave 27 has some , ainted figures at the right end of the front aisle of its hall. 
The figures have names from Sibi Jataka. There is a painted inscription here 
suggesting that the monk painter Sakya Bhiksu Masharsalia attained trans 
ccndcntal personage through painting images of Buddha. 67 

It is interesting to note further that the Jatakas related to elephants have been 
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given first place on the left sides of the main entrance of the halls in eaves 1 6 
and 17. This symbolic conception becomes clear when one finds that Avadanas, 
related to Buddha's life, arc treated on every starting point, as they arc in cave 
16 on the left end of the porch verandah, and on the left wall of the hall in 
cave 2. These Avadanas start with (bottom left) Maya’s dream having white 
elephant entering her body, alongwith the ‘Nativity’ scenes. On right side of 
the antechamber the back aisle wall starts with scenes of ‘Nativity’ and Gautama’s 
schooling in cave 16. Alternatively, these points would start with the scenes 
of ‘conversion’ like that of Nanda in cave 1 6 highlighting ‘spiritual rebirth’ against 
its worldly causal relevance in the so called ‘Dying Princess’ or ‘the agony ot 
Nanda’s wife.’ The Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara (holding a flask in his hand) in 
the role of saviour of mankind, painted on the left of the shrine in cave 2 has 
the same connotations as are carried over on the left side in the verandah of 
cave 1 7 in Buddha’s litany against eight great perils. The scenes of ‘Votaries 
approaching the stupa’ on the left wall in cave 9 and 10 have the same point 
of view in the placement of scene. The placing of ‘thousand Buddhas’ on the 
left and right sides of the antechamber and on the shrine walls of cave 2 and 
again the repetition of it on the continuation of back aisle on the right side do 
convey the miraculous effect of an endless emanation. This ‘miracle of Sravasti’ 
is also painted on the right side of the antechamber in cave 1 and on the left 
in cave 6 The position of the golden geese placed between the left wall and 
the adjoining pilaster on the back aisle in Ilamsa Jataka (cave 17) intensifies 
the image of a trap from which the birds arc frantically struggling to escape. 68 
This justifies the concept of appropriate placement of scenes. 

Descriptive details are best documented in the portfolios of Ya/.dani. It is 
interesting to note that one of the earliest descriptive records looks upon the 
figures of Ajanta paintings as ‘chiefs and chiefs’ wives,’ ‘Chief ministers’ sons, 
servants’ along with ‘European in colour and expression’ and the ‘red of lower 
tribes. ’ 6 ‘* Added to such comments are the records like ‘the body in soft and 
rounded with little muscle’ and ‘the dress was almost always of the thinnest 
gauze’ with ornaments throwing ‘light on life in India between a.d 300 to 800.’ 
Besides, mention is made of the ‘rooms with blue cushions and stuffed scats,’ 
and ‘ladies’ beds like the modern coat,’ in the houses or palaces ‘conventionally 
drawn’ of ‘wood and two storeys height.’ 

Other records are like those of Rothenstein: ‘so true is the psychological 
character of these paintings, so remarkable the delineation of human and animal 
forms, so profound the spiritual portrayal of Indian life, that they may till today 
serve in the absence of contemporaneous works of the kind, to represent the 
culture and character, rapidly changing though they now be, of the Indian 
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people.' 0 Or, like Rene Grousset who lakes only gestures of the hands to be 
sullieiently expressive a point to which others have also alluded’ 1 saying 
that ‘this naturalistic art remains passionately mystical and is constantly lifted 
above itself by the most fervent bhaktii piety) as well as by the loftiest idealism.’ 77 
Hence, archaeologists, restorers, historians, critics, philosophers and artists all 
have enriched the multisided documentations of these works. 

Pi iasi-s or rur ari of Aianta (Ciikonoi oc.y) 

The dating of the Ajanta paintings has been sought to be established or refuted 
on the study of the rock surfaces and paint layers, stylistic and iconographic 
trends, ethnological and palcographica! studies. Most of the paintings have been 
subjected to the various chronological changes except for those in cave 10 which 
are considered as the earliest. 

The paintings of cave 2 show stylistic trends of late fourth or early fifth 
century . 1 ' Hut on the paleographical basis these have been assigned to the first 
half of the sixth century 74 which is rather confirmed by the style of the letters 
of the inscriptions. /s Paintings of the ‘Haiiti Shrine’ also belong to early fifth 
century as 0. l abri has maintained comparing them with Garhwa relievo having 
inscription of c. a o. 417. 7,1 Burgess puts them in the seventh century. 77 Madan jeet 
Singh points to the stylistic paradox in the fresco of ‘Horses in a Procession' 
which exhibit ‘elements from almost all the periods and styles of Ajanta paintings’ 
and puts it into the transitional period. 7K Walter Spink also, on the basis ol 
sculptural iconography, ascribes it to that period. 7g It could even prove the 
eclecticism 80 of a master working in the first half of sixth century of the ‘Baroque’ 
and ‘Mannerist’ 81 periods of Ajanta. 

Thus, it is evident that the chroi.ology of Ajanta paintings has been attempted 
through varied methods. Out of the various disputes the most suitable period 
division, as generally aeceptcd, is to base these paintings on a general programme 
of work taken up in different periods of political history, 87 although there still 
exist the overlappings, reverberations and stylistic intcrminglings. As Stella 
Kramrisch has aptly remarked: “the geographical term ‘southern’ and the 
chronological term medieval indicate continuity and adaptation of the pictorial 
tradition. ” in Art historians have also tried to divide the works according to the 
progressive accomplishment of religious expressions or ‘inner content’ in plastic 
terms. To the present researcher, however, an expression of wide open eye in 
the earliest works of cave 10 is in no way aesthetically inferior or ‘archaic’ to 
the half- closed eyes of cave 1. Considering the historical, cultural and more 
formal, meaning oriented and personality expressing values, they arc the out 
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comes of two different artists of the same capacity working on two different 
models. 

The generally accepted chronologies are enumerated below: 

(a) Satavahana and the earlier period (c. second century nr second century 
\i > ): There is no difference of opinion regarding caves 9 and 10 belonging to 
the Satavahana period of A janta. But since overlapping layers of paintings have 
been found in both of the caityas , there is the same controversy regarding at 
least two panels, i.e., ‘Chadanta Jataka’ in eavc 10 and the Animal frieze above 
the left colonade of the nave in cave 9. Sivaramamurti adjudges the period of 
the first to be the second century iic. M while Goetz puts it not later than first 
century a o on the basis of its maturity and presentation. On these grounds Nair 
(Krishna Chailanya) shifts the time to fifth century ad 85 and Ya/.dani assigns 
it not earlier than third century a ij Benjamin Rowland compares its plastic 
presentation to that of the panel on the west gate of Sanchi (first century a d ), Kf ’ 
hence he extends the tradition of the ‘Chadanta Jataka’ panel. Sivaramamurti 
finds the motif of ‘the fainting queen’ of this Jataka two centuries afterwards 
at Goli and three centuries later in the ‘Dying Princess’ of cave 16 in Vakataka 
phase, which also proves the persistence of Satavahana traditions. 87 Jouvcau 
Dubreuil finds this Satavahana tradition at Bedsa cave (late second century 
\ i) ), resembling the fourth period of Amaravati carvings. KS Sivaramamurti also 
compare' it to the ‘maiden in the lotus pool,’ Dandan uilik. B. Rowland finds 
in this ‘river goddess’ the eastward extension of the provincial style of Indian 
painting at Bamyan. 81 ' As Jouvcau Dubreuil discovered terracottas of Satavahana 
art at Pondicherry, ‘ ,0 the versatility of this phase becomes more evident. A jit 
Ghosh with his detailed study has already established the affinities of Satavahana 
art with Bharhut. 01 Coomaraswamy had pointed out affinities of cave 10 with 
Satavahana traditions of the Sanchi and Bharhut carvers dating the caitya to 
1 75 Continuity of the tradition of ‘reading’ the panel while circumambulating 

from left to right also echoes in the ‘rotating’ perspective found in Bharhut 
sculptures b> Mario Bussagli who connects this to Gandhara as well.°~ To inscribe 
the pictorial representation is also a tradition of Bharhut where almost all the 
works are inscribed. 

The second controversial panel the ‘Animal frieze,’ now quite obliterated, 
has signilicant value for the present study. This panel ot cave 9 is important 
since it belongs to the intervening period of the art of Ajanta. Its analogy with 
Mathura and Gandhara motif (which Yaz.dani calls Krishna and cows) or with 
Syrian or those of Miran frescoes, 1 * 1 proves, in a way, Taranath’s observation 
that after third century a i> till fifth century, ‘it seems as if the knowledge ol 
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art had vanished from among man.’ Corresponding to the period of Satavahana 
is the Yaksa (third century b c ) and the Naga style (early third century ao ) 
as conceived by Taranath. D.N. Shukla places the first during Asoka’s time and 
the second during Nagarjuna’s. 94 Karl Khandalavala observes the competence 
to the artists of the caves 9 and 10 in simplified memory portraits. <>s This finds 
support in Vtnaya agama and other contemporary works The inscriptions 
referring to carved portraits arc also found at the Nanaghat caves of this period. 96 
Karl Khandalavala doesn’t agree with Taranath calling it a Buddhist style of 
Hinayana period, rather he labels it as the style of the period itself . 9 ' Mulk Raj 
Anand puls the period of caves 9 and 1 0 from c. 1 00 n r to a i> 1 00. 

(b) Gupta Period (c. fourth sixth centuries a n ): C. Sivaramamurti maintains 
that it is ‘fantastic’ to find Gupta influence on Ajanta works. 98 He is at one with 
D. Barrett 99 that guided by old traditions Gupta art flourished in the north and 
Vakataka art in the south separately. To stress his point he has also worked 
out a chart of parallel figure motif in Amaravati and Ajanta. 100 Scholars like 
Bussagli discover that Gupta figural arts’ ‘colonial’ expansion was held in 
‘preference’ even by ‘south central regions.’ R.N. Mishra also observes the 
influence of Kusana Mathura School on Amaravati through Kanhcri etc. 101 (The 
influence of the art of Sanchi and Bharhut over the art of Amaravati is of course 
undisputed). To Karl Khandalavala also the theory of ‘no Gupta influence’ is 
not acceptable. He argues that the Gupta influence on Vakataka was not confined 
to the main branch 10 (to which Prabhavati Gupta, the daughter of Chandra 
gupta II, and the queen regent belonged). It extended also to Vatsagulma branch 
to which belonged King Hariscna whose minister Varahadcva had got constructed 
the Buddhist caitya in cave 16 (vide Cll, V, l()3ff.) Spink’s theory of all the 
Mahayana caves pertaining to die reign of Hariscna and his son 1<n supports that 
of Sivaramamurti. However, fi.ere seems to be an anomaly in this stand. 
Sivaramamurti accepts Gupta influence over Bagh, 104 including its cave 4, 10S 
but since Sncllgrovc and others, alongwith Mulk Raj Anand 106 , accept the Buddha 
figure at Bagh (cave 4) having kinship with that of cave 1 at Ajanta and not 
with its cave 1 9, 107 the argument of sticking to Vakataka art only loses its force. 
Recent scholarship has accepted many provincial variations of Gupta art in which 
Deccan Gupta is regarded as having developed separately influenced by the fourth 
period of Amaravati and Iksvaku of Nagarjunakonda and Goli. 108 It continued 
till the eighth centu.y. In Ajanta it started with Mahayana group of caves. R.N. 
Misra looks upon the works in caves 26, 19, 16 and 1 as belonging to Deccan 
Gupta done during Vakataka dynasty. 109 As for Krishna Chaitanya, he almost 
rejects the Gupta influence and supports the full fledged Vakataka art, the 
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tradition of which had already matured at Ajanta itself before that." 0 

Thus, the influence of Gupta plastic tradition being in straits, its aesthetics 
and literary taste influencing the works of Ajanta is acceptable to all the 
art historians. 1 " Sivaramamurti"* finds it percolating into the Buddha figures 
of Ajanta expressing compassion {karuna) and wisdom [prajna). uy Sarnath 
Buddhas' influence on the Buddha images on the facade of caves 9 and 10 is 
recognized by Sncllgrovc and others. 1 14 One finds chef-d'oeuvre of Ajanta artists 
‘Padmapani’ in kinship with the sculptures of Deogarh, Ahichhatra and Buddha 
heads of Ushkar and Akhnur as hinted by IIallade." s 


(c) Vakataka period (c. fourth sixth centuries a n ): As is clear from the above, 
this period has been taken up in two different connotations: the first being Deccan 
Ciupta during the regime of Vakataka kings, the other, Vakataka, embracing all 
the Mahavana caves within the creative activity of barely 35 years or so during 
the reign of Harisena. The inscriptions confirm that caves 16, 20, 26 belong 
to the second. About cave 1 , its period is usually related to Chalukya King 
Pulakesin II (ad 610 42), receiving an embassy from the Sassanian King 
Khusrau II (ad 596 626) of Persia. The inference is based on the identity of 
this scene painted inside the cave. The other source of dating this cave is related 
to its being inspired by the style of the Ghatotkaca cave group near A janta. As 
the said cave is placed in the last part of Harisena’s regime, it is presumed that 
this cave a, id cave 2 belong to his time or his son’s (c. second quarter of sixth 
century ad ). These dates become more plausible in the light of the inscription 
in cave 4, and the decoration of the main door which is similar to that of cave 
1 . But on the basis of development of stylc^ the paintings of these caves arc 
taken up even to the seventh century." 6 Karl Khandalavala thinks that the 
paintings in cave 16 and 17 were the base for the style in the first two caves 
of the same guild of artists with a generation gap of about twenty years ." ' Spink 
is of the opinion that the last decade of fifth century, being a period of haste 
and confusion, was period of decline in artistic vitality. " K On the contrary, Karl 
Khandalavala considers the work of this period as the height of perfection of 
the Vakataka art and for it he bestows credit to the royal guild workers." 9 Nair 
thinks that in the early period here ‘accents were made more eloquent by a 
cultured urban mentality.’ 170 The later period of Vakataka art is generally 
accepted to have ‘Manneristic’ and ‘Baroque’ trends (of course, not in their full 
sense as in the history of Western art). 

(d) Later and survival period. This phase starts with the decline of Vakataka 
hold and the spread of Chalukyas’ power in Deccan whence the Ajanta trend 
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was taken over by Western Chalukyas at Badami. The trends of the seventh 
century, as apparent in the sketches found in cave 26, directly connect this art 
to that of ldlora. Before the later chronological phase of Ajanta is taken up, 
it is pertinent to look into a few facts. The first of these is that ‘sculptures and 
paintings are the work of the same artists’ and that ‘in many cases, a story runs 
on from a painting and is taken up in the sculpture and painting.’ 171 It conforms 
to the traditions in Silpa and Vastu Sastras. This is verified by combination of 
the two in IlarTti Shrine (cave 2). The sketches in cave 26, which also has the 
masterpieces of sculptures like ‘Assault and Temptation of Mara,’ substantiate 
the aesthetic standing (of si I pa traditions) of the sthavira of this cave 

The point to derive is that there was a new emphasis on sculpture starting 
with this late caitya cave. By this lime, sculplures had become the oeuvre of 
the sthaviras like Achala Muni, 1 7 for they had come to be regarded as important 
in being Purna Citra\ withal, they served the purpose of decoration too a fact 
confirmed by the stupa proper becoming ornamental member of the wall. Thus, 
the art of Ajanta finds a channel of becoming later Brahmanical art of Hllora 
and Hlcphanta. The channel ran through Aurangabad and Jogeshwari caves 
embracing all the major motifs, as elaborated by W. Spink. 17 ' Ratan Parimoo, 
too, finds the Idcphanta sculptor putting into high relief what had been gained 
by the painters of Ajanta.' 1 

Coming to what Taranath had noted as Kashmir School of Buddhist Art, 1 '*’ 
we have already traced a thread of Gupta aesthetics working behind the faces 
of the ‘Padmapani’, and Ushkar heads. Thence its delineation is traced to 
‘Irano Buddhist’ style in which Roman Syrian and Irano Sassanian art mingled 
with Gandhara and Gupta. 17,1 Since Hindu Kush area was directly and constantly 
in contact with Sassanids, I lalladc presumes this as a channel for Indian influence 
in the scvenlh century at Piuad/.ikent. 177 This accounts for the influence of 
post Gupta sculpture found by Bussagli in the wooden caryatids of Pianjikent. 
He also finds types and figures in the murals there ‘that can be traced back to 
the traditional Indian iconography.’ 1 ' 8 He quotes M.M. Diakonov w r ho, in the 
Piandzikent school of the seventh century, finds ‘one entire linking By/antinc 
or Transcaucasian art. Christian architecture is also represented in some 
scenes.’ 1 7 ‘' Since we have touched Sogdiana, it is important to note a saturation 
point of Buddhist art ■ rather of Ajanta art of Bamiyan. In the first half of third 
century a n .Mani 1 the painter founder of Manichaeanism studied art possi 
bly at Bamiyan, 17 ' «.* vital centre of art over the Silk Route. Bussagli calls this 
art ‘Sassano Gupta’ a term given by the Trench School of archaeologists. 1 17 
Bazin accepts the affinities of the oldest Sassanian painting’s at Bamiy'an and 
of later Mongolian Persia with the wall paintings and manuscripts painted by 
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Uigur Turks and Manichaeans. 1 " It was through Sogdian merchants that Mani 
chcanism spread to Central Asia.' 14 S.K. Saraswati accepts the vital role of the 
Manichacan element in the art of Central Asia. 11 *' Sogdiana art (especially its 
two dimensional space, motifs and iconographic schemes) 1 '*’ alongwith the art 
of Turfan and Kuca ‘left a deep impression on Ghaznavid art, on the Abbasid 
paintings of Samarra and on the Fatimid painting in the Palatine chapel of 
Palermo.’ 1 ’ Relationship between the arts of Palmyra and Gandhara in decora 
tive motifs, ornamental designs and costumes has been established. " R Sassano 
Gupta art shaped certain stylistic trends ol lrano Buddhist art o! the Hindu Kush 
region and the art of Scrindia, Afghanistan and Tibet. 1 Bussagli finds these 
st\listie currents and their novelty of aesthetic principles in ‘striking correspon 
dences with Classical, Byzantine and medieval art of the west.’ 140 Further, 
Niharranjan Ray points out that the Greek formal trends were incorporated 
in the Indian art during the Mauryan period owing to similar aesthetic attitude 
of the contemporary sculptors in feeling cubistic throbbing in conventional 
forms. 111 This should be regarded as a very preceptive aspect of Indian art since 
subsequently in the ‘forthcoming’ movement or in the ‘colour as form’ at 
Ajanta, 14 ' this ultimately becomes acme of Indian tradition. It is further expressed 
as 'prana' or the ‘breath’ volume of chest and in the ‘space sculptures’ of the 
caves. It is this ‘Doric’ assimilation which is discernible in the loimal simplicity 
of llinayana caves 9 and 10 at Ajanta (plate 550). It also helps to bring out 
the monuim ntal simplicity of ‘the Buddha with Begging bowl’ in cave 17 (plate 
560). It is the same aesthetics which (in Mathura Gupta or Sarnath Gupta styles) 
shaped the Buddha of Sultanganj; it also echoes in the colossi of Buddha in 
‘Parinirvana’ at Ajanta (cave 26). I'his strain of aesthetics, which is Greco 
Parthian as well as Gupta, has common lineage with the monumental art ol 
Sopocani In CilrasutraW is ‘Ghan’ technique. This 'Chan plasticity, with open 
wide eyes, is found in Miran frescoes which reminds B. Rowland ‘ol grave 
portraits of Roman Hgypt;’ 14 ' besides, Malraux gives the clue to the present 
comparative study maintaining that ‘the F’ayum portrait ended in the icon, and 
the Palmyra has reliefs in figures of apostles.’ 111 R.N. Misra calls it ‘square’ 
configuration of earlier Vcngi style of Ajanta which later gave way to ‘globular’ 
grace. 14S This aesthetics of ‘square’ growing into ‘the canon of immobility,’ to 
which Bussagli refers as sampadaslhanaka implying ‘security and lack of outside 
stimuli,’ 140 as an anti classical taste of Kushans, was found in Mathura statues 
reflecting Tigural trends of Iranian Central Asian type.’ 117 Malraux asserts that 
‘the history of Buddhist art is primarily that of the conquest of immobility’ 148 
and Pari moo supports it. 14 ' 7 This ‘hieratic’ arrangement of figures is called 
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‘Parthian’ by Aestovtzev but T. Rice insists on calling it ‘Syrian style.’ 1 * 0 Malraux 
calls it ‘white barbarians’ which tally with the figures on the geometric vases 
of the Greek art and its ‘last traces in some Kouri draped in a curiously 
Romanesque manner.’ 151 Both met in Tibet where the concentration of Mongols 
and Nestorians is worth noticing. 1 52 Alongwith these, the survival of the Buddhist 
art of Ajanta in eleventh thirteenth century, fresco cycles of Tabo 151 and those 
of Gyantsc (fifteenth century a.i >.) 154 confirms the channel of influences. 

The second channel of the survival of Ajanta art is well delineated by Snellgrovc 
and others. It reaches the cast via Bagh (a fact supported by the types of letters 
used in the painted inscription in cave 27 iS5 ) thence to Tibet and Mongolia. Pala 
palm leaf miniatures arc a part of this migration which later turn into Tantric 
Buddhist scrolls of Nepal and Tibet and blank sheet of Zen Masters, representing 
‘sJ/jya.’ 156 

However, in this channel there is a vein of Roman influence received in the 
4th period of Amaravati art which subsequently distilled into the Vakataka art 
of Ajanta. Sncllgrove and others strongly support this influence, Jouveau 
Dubrcuil also takes note of the ‘Chubby Roman aspect of Buddha’s face in 
Amaravati’s first to third century a o style.’ 157 

It is an accepted fact supported by the evidences of Roman trade and findings 
of Roman pottery, seals, coins and bronzes at the sites of Roman settlements. 158 
Connecting the gift of Roman art as lavanya, i.c., infusion of grace and artistic 
representation, we arc able to comprehend more fully the ‘courtly grace’ and 
the ‘grace of urban culture’ being the height of perfection of Vakataka’s art in 
this phase of Ajanta art created by ‘royal guilds.’ Bussagli labels it as ‘Dravido 
Alexandrian synthesis.’ 1 ^ This lavanya survives in the ‘votaries’ of Ilarlti shrine 
and in ‘the lady at the court of Saudasa’ in Sutasoma Jataka, cave 1 7 of Ajanta, 160 
and in many othei such graces which are equated with those ot the ‘Italian 
Renaissance.’ In the north, it survives in IJshkar terracotta of the seventh and 
eighth centuries. To Bussagli they are ‘reminiscent of the Gallic Hellenistic Roman 
types’ of Kashmir school of Buddhist art, 161 which is also called ‘Rococo’ and 
Rommano Buddhist style by Hallade. 162 The channel of this ‘globular’ style 
returned through the nomadic tribes of Central Asia. T. Rice mentions that 
Strzygowski was the first to point out the importance of this influence in the 
medieval art of the west. 161 Stella Kramrisch, quoting Strzygowski, stresses that 
this geometric art of curve and dot influenced the structure of Idlora and 
subsequent southern schools. 164 It is the same aesthetics ol vainikabhan- 
gam ‘the brushing’ -which Malraux found in Gandhara terracottas having 
modelling as if cut with sharp edged knife (‘the incisive drawing and modelling 
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assumed the function that the ‘touch’ was to have in modern painting’. ) lfc! * The 
same ‘touch’ of modelling persisting since the terracottas of Harappa, becomes 
‘the decor of serenity’ lf,h at Angkorwat (twelfth century a d.). 

The channel of this classical ‘Vakataka grace’ is traced in the south at Badami 
in the Western Chalukyan style (sixth century ai>). and at Sigiria (Ceylon) in 
the wall paintings of a n. 479 97 . Basing his findings on the canonical Silpa sastra 
principles of Citra/aksana , A.K. Bhattacharya traces it till seventeenth century 
A.n in the late medieval Kerala paintings. Starting from Tirunandikkara (ninth 
century a i> strikingly similar to those of Qi/il - fifth to seventh century a i>. and 
representing Sittanvasal tradition of sixth century aiv), coming to the paintings 
of Mattachuri palace (sixteenth to eighteenth century ao.) at Trichur, he traces 
it till late eighteenth century a i> in SrTpadmanabhasvamT temple at Trivandrum, 
with ‘ingenious combinations of classic grandeur and popular clement’. u,/ 
Kramrisch has traced these elements in the Mughal art in south. It may be added 
that the Buddhistic tradition of assimilating heterodox influences with the inten- 
sity of producing a unified style was revived in Akbar’s atelier. 

On the western side, this classical trend is found on wooden cover boxes ( patlis ) 
of Jain miniatures carrying forward the tradition of decoration at Ajanta. 168 With 
the admixture of Hllora trend the miniature tradition of Western India and Gujarat 
is traced back to Ajanta. This tradition finds further metamorphosis into the 
Rajput and Pahari miniature paintings till its incorporation in the folk tradition. 
The finding if pictorial space as a void in ‘colour volume’ in Pahari miniatures 
by Geeta Kapur 17 ’* 7 and of mural tradition in ‘popular Mughal Paintings’ and 
Rajasthani miniature paintings by Dr. Parimoo' ,w and J. Mittal, 1 71 are clear proofs 
to testify this mural tradition of Ajanta surviving till the present century. The 
I.amas in Himachal still paint Buddhist murals in the monasteries. It is the echo 
of the same arrangements of ‘space sculptures’ of Ajanta caves arranged on base 
line— ‘horizon’ -to give a transcendental sense, which is found in the ‘solid 
sculptures’ of ehatries arranged on the roof lines of Rajasthani architecture. 
In the miniatures of Ahar school (Udaipur) the formal simplicity for preserving 
the monumental tradition was kept alive (Caurpancasika) . This miniaturized 
tradition is continued till today as taken up by copyists almost all over India — at 
the tourist centres, especially the pilgrimage centres. 

(e) Revival period : The dialectical spirit of Buddhism asserted itself in the 
revival of its art as well. First, it was brought to light by the West. It is clearly 
exemplified in Malraux’s owning Buddhism, 172 in Philip Rawson’s eulogy to 
Ajanta 173 and in Roberto S. Matta’s feeling inner expansion through ‘Tantra.’ 174 
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Abstract expressionism 1 /s and Tachist’s art, the Buddhist art got into the 
subconscious stream of modern art. 

It should be recorded that Gauguin, having bought photographs of the reliefs 
of Borobudur Stupa from Exposition Universells 1889, painted ‘Eve’ in Paris 
(1890) which was based on one of the motifs in the said reliefs. M. Sullivan 
even notes motifs of figures taken from these photographs in several of his Tahiti 
works. 176 Gauguin’s concepts were so Buddhist that on Van Gogh’s death he 
wrote to E. Bernard ’. . . another life, he will reap the reward for his good conduct 

in this world ,|77 During his last years, he placed ‘a Buddha’ of baked clay 

in a dark corner of his hut.' /8 Amrita Sher Gil, not unlike Gauguin, expressed 
‘Sadness is my vocation’ and found India in the ‘sad-eyes’ of the natives seen 
through formalistic syntax of post Impressionists (plate 95). Her studies in 
Paris gave her that ‘art world’ in which forms were being ‘discovered’ and through 
Cezanne and Gauguin she found the painter of Ajanta embodying Indian life. 
‘Ajanta seemed to her,’ K.G. Subramanyan says, ‘to hold in unison a succinct 
humanism and pictorial indencndence.’ 171 ’ It was an approach taken up by the 
Satavahana painter of the cave 1 0, by the painter of Bodhisattva Vajrapani (cave 
1 ) and by the painter of Bodhisattva in Bagh caves presumably recreating ‘from 
among the aboriginal Bhil population of the forest.’ 180 The genius of the painter 
of Ajanta in recreating ‘live’ surrounding is musingly substantiated by the 
comment of G. Kapur that ‘a beautiful painting such as the Brahmacharis Amrita 
retracted from Ajan*a.” 81 

It was a period which in its actual beginning centred in the south at Madras. 
Apart from Annie Besant’s revival of India's spirituality, from here itself Lord 
Napier’s advice ( 1 87 1 ) to paint age old themes and portraits ‘with all the powers 
of European art’ 187 got acceptance. It gave birth to the ‘Company school’ and 
bore fruits in the artists like Ravi Verma. 1 le, like Ajanta painters, used the theatre 
for his compositions —a trend which 1 lussain used in borrowing from folk festivals 
of dance and drama. 181 These trends were assimilated in the contemporaneity 
of llcbbar, and in the artists like Piraji Sagara using the folk tradition of Gujarat. 
The other trend of opening schools of art and craft was also started from Madras 
on the impetus of Sir Charls Trevelyan (1850). Prom here E.B. Havell went 
to Calcutta school with his programme of reviving Indian painting through spiritual 
and ‘transcendental’ aesthetics. There the response came from Abanindranath 
Tagore, an eclccti painter deriving from many sources including Ajanta. His 
subtle modelling emphasized Ajantaesque grace in linear rhythms. Nandlal Bose, 
copying and studying Ajanta, revived the mural tradition. 181 I hen, sprang the 
whole Bengal School movement- with constructivistic trends (recalling the 
‘cubism’ of Ajanta) in Gaganendraffath and Klee like search of soul of the 
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Universe’ in Rabindranath Tagore. Withal, the whole group of Abanindranath's 
disciples started painting ‘Ajantacsque’ figures. 185 This group spread the trend 
in the form of ‘affected linearism’ in all the four corners of India. This tradition 
alongwith that of the Bagh artists in vivifying the form using ‘Bhils’ as models 
is continued till today by Goverdhan Joshi of Rajasthan. In Shailoz Mukhcrji, 
‘the power of European art’ was his cxpressionistic handling of the canvas with 
village figures rendered in the linear punctuations. In the same vein, Almelkar 
combined folk paintings of Maharashtra, a subsequent development of later 
Southern Schools. 

It is in the works of the artists like Ramkinkar Baij and Binod Bihari Mukherji 
that the tradition of prana aesthetics was revived gaining the ‘pulsating life’ in 
the emerging forms. 186 The latter, being ‘essentially a mural painter,’ 187 painted 
the ‘Medieval Hindu Saints’lplate 94) bringing forth the conception of Ajanta 
‘ Bhikku ’ into the ‘monumental grandeur’ of Sopocani’s apostles. In the works 
of R.V. Sakhalkar the vein of aesthetics of mystic joy has emerged. 

Scholasticism and Ilavell’s ‘transcendental’ contact, as was apparent in the 
use of Tantric ‘wheel of life’ at Ajanta, were taken by the third generation of 
the artists. Probably in the tradition peculiarly suited to the Indian artist as 
‘diviner,’ S.B. Palshikar started the revival of contemporary ‘Tantric’ art in a 
more ‘smelling the earth’ nostalgic forms. To this was given ‘Picassism’ 188 by 
G.R. Santosh, and J. Swaminathan made it nearer to the romantic mysticism 
in a more clear syntax of Pahari painters. 189 S.II. Raza carries over the colours 
having a ‘resonance, reminiscent of Mewar Painting.’ 100 K.G. Subramanyan 
inclined towards mural and contributing to the problems of art ‘language,’ 101 
assimilated modern idiom from Persianism of Matisse together with Agnes 
Martin’s (and Ajanta’s) grid, and from the ‘Company School’ he imbibed 
the ‘native soil.’ This is the ‘eclectic’ tradition of Ajanta artist in the spirit of 
producing a ‘unified style which is absolutely obvious, condensed sui generis 
and nothing else.’ P. Rawson visualises this possibility in Indian art. 192 In figural 
tradition, inspired by nrtya, S. Chavda adopted the ‘fluent curvy lines’ of 
dancers. 103 Ramchandran revives the monumental figure tradition of ancient 
murals, specifically from Mattanchery. 104 Myth making Indian psyche is found 
to be reasserting, as Ratan Parimoo finds in the works of the current generation, 
i.e., of Bikas Bhattacharjee, Ganesh Pync, Ramanujan, Jeram Patel and Laxman 
Gaud. 105 

Art journals and periodicals right from Rupam (1919) to Marg, Lalit Kala 
and Modern Review etc., are justly accredited for playing a role in this revival 
by continuing the tradition of investigating Indian art. 
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Sopocani 

The phenomenon of ‘Byzantine’ has undergone a rapid conceptual change. In 
contrast to its nineteenth century view as an ‘intrigue of priests’ and ‘perpetual 
patricides’ (W.H. Lucky), 196 we have a poet’s ecstatic vision of it as an ‘artifice 
of eternity’ (W.B. Ycats) 19; . Herbert Read’s critical perception conceived it as 
‘the melting pot out of which the whole of modern art was to emerge.’ 198 A 
structural analysis of Byzantine Art is highlighted in Kitzingcr’s scholarly study. 
Rice’s account and appreciation of it arc a landmark and an invaluable source 
material. 

In the early eighteenth century Montesquicn, and later. Gibbon wrote the 
history of Byzantine art in a general way. Writing on this art picked up momentum 
with Robert Curzon and a Russian, N.P. Kondakov (1891 ); the account of the 
Byzantine painter at work was given by Didron ( 1 845). 

An artist’s appreciation of Byzantine works and inspiration from them are found 
in the creations of Ronault and Yugoslavs Mestrovic and Milunovic. Roger Fry, 
with his formalistic approach, found thai ‘it had great power in penetrating the 
inner recesses of thought.’ 199 This opinion corresponds to the seventh century 
concept that in an icon ‘The Holy Ghost which dwelt in the saint overshadow 
his image.’ 700 It is surprising that, although icons were mentioned, medieval 
chronicles did not contain descriptions or explanations of mural paintings. 201 

Since the middle of this century study of Byzantine art has acquired the 
distinction of a separate discipline in universities and many foundations (like 
Dumberton Oaks), and research centres are now devoted to it. UNFSCO 
published a special portfolio on Y ugoslavian Medieval Fresco in 1 956. Significant 
contribution has been made b\ erudite scholars like Dcmus, Graber, Millet, 
Michelis, Malraux, Radojcic. Toynbee, Chatzidakis and others. 

Sopocani was brought into focus in the middle of the nineteenth century when 
Gilferding, a Russian traveller and antiquarian, gave a brief account of it. Jovan 
Cvijic, a Yugoslav geographer, followed up with an account of these monuments. 
Truly serious enquiry with first hand study began with a French scholar, Gabrial 
Millet, at the end of the nineteenth century. 202 These scientific investigations 
led to research in the history, architecture and painting of the monastery of 
Sopocani, cnrichcf by the schola. ship of Vladimir Pctkovic, Nikoloi Okuncv, 
Svctozar Radojcic, Djuric and Dcroko. 

Since the exhibition of the facsimile copies held in Paris at the Palais Chaillot 
in 1950, numerous such exhibitions have been arranged throughout the world 
during the last two decades, including some in India. 203 Today any serious study 
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of medieval Byzantine and European art is incomplete without giving ‘a distin - 
guished place to Sopocani and especially to its XlUth century frescoes.’ 204 To 
Bazin these frescoes belong to ‘the best school of fresco painters’ 205 found in 
Byzantine Art. Demus talks about their ‘peak of cubic massiveness’ 206 and 
considers them as ‘most classical formulations hardly ever to be surpassed in 
grandeur and dignity.’ 207 Rice eulogizing the ‘Dormition’ fresco in Sopocani 
exclaims: ‘one might say that here God has come down to earth, and that the 
paintings try to show that God was there to benefit the life of man.' 208 Mila 
Rajkovic, paying a glowing tribute to the ‘Dormition’, calls it ‘a symphony of 
Beethoven on the dignity of sorrow.’ 209 There arc numerous studies, impressive 
publications and papers on the art of Sopocani, the most comprehensive being 
the great monograph by Vojislav Djuiic (1963). 


Descriptive Survey of the Site and the Works of Art: 

Built near the source of Raska river in District of Novi Pazar in Western Serbia, 
the monastery of Sopocani was surrounded with well planned monastery 
buildings and small paraclctory chapels, all enclosed within walls. 210 Now, 
just a lone survivor of the battle with ravages and vagaries of time, it ‘looks 
like an old, dilapidated and rather rusty boat. . . rolling on the green waves of 
the hills, anchored in port under the shelter of three mountains which the folk 
call ‘Krisi, Juzac and Golac,’ 211 which Djuric says, ‘is one of its charms.’ 212 The 
devastation of the monastery at the hands of Turks in 1689, coupled with long 
years of exposure to weather and human desecration, resulted in the cffacemcnt 
of the earliest paintings in the cupola and the upper zones along with the gold 
background. It also brought about damage to other masterpieces. Extensive 
restoration and conservation was done between 1925 29 and 1949 58. The 


existing frescoes, well illuminated by natural light, speak of the glory, however 
scarred it be. 


Sopocani was meant to be both a mausoleum and a cathedral. This conception 
finds expression in an architecture having features of both - open narthex and 
bell tower, suggesting a cathedral, and the rest being ‘severe and reminiscent 
of Ravcna’s Basilica.’ 213 Considered an outstanding example of the Raska school 
of architecture, the exterior of Sopocani presents extreme simplicity in a 
‘Romanesque style in its Serbian interpretation.’ 214 Western influence is evident 
in the sculptural decoration of the two Romanesque portals of the Church. 215 

The same dual function is also apparent in the painted decoration inside this 
monument aptly termed ‘the Sistine chapel of the Serbian middle ages.’ 216 The 
‘Dormition’ being the mam theme 217 in the epic narrative form, as it used to 
be in Roman basilicas, 218 is accompanied by liturgical and signitive sarcophagi 219 
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type of portrayals of not only ‘general Christian saints, but also national ones . ,?J) 
And there are episcopal and illuminative narratives in the narthex, like in 
cathedrals, containing ‘Tree of Jesses’ and ‘Oecumenical councils’ etc .," 1 having 
‘left to right’ order of narration. 

The entire painting programme of Sopocani has been well identified and 
presented in the monograph of Djuric , 222 which is as follows: 

The Nave. Base of cupola, pendentives: St. Matthew the Hvangelist 
(South Hast), the Patriarch Noah, St. Mark the Evangelist (South West), 
unidentified Prophet, St. Luke the Hvangelist (North West), the Patriarch 
Seth, St. John the Evangelist (North Hast), unidentified Prophet. 

Rim of dome: Inscription relating to the date of decoration of Church. 

Below: Prophets and Patriarchs on corresponding arches of central square. 

North east and south east pilasters: The Archangel Gabriel of the Annun 
ciation, the Prophet Solomon, unidentified High Priest, St. Polycarp, 
the Prophet David, the Virgin of Annunciation (upper zone); the Patriarch 
Abraham, unidentified Patriarch, St. Babilas, St. Anthimus, two unidentified 
Patriarchs (middle zone); unidentified High Priest, St. Eleutherius, St. 
Spiridion, unidentified High Priest (iower zone). 

North-west and south west pilasters: Six unidentified Martyrs (upper 
zone); five unidentified Martyrs and St. Menas (middle zone); unidentified 
Holy Warrior, St. Demetrius, unidentified Apostle, St. John the Evangelist. 
St. George, Christ Enthroned from the Presentation of the Donor (lower 
zone). 

Sanctuary: North Wall: The Entombment, the Holy Woman at the Tomb, 
the Appearance of Christ to the Apostles after the Resurrection, Archbishop, 
Arscnius I and Archbishop Sava II (from above downward » . Apse: Pentecost 
(head of apsidal arch); the Communion of the Apostles, the Adoration of 
the Sacrament (from above downwards). South Wall: The appearance ol 
Christ to the Woman after the Resurrection, the Incredulity of Thomas, St. 
Sava of Serbia and St. Ignatius of Antioch (from above downwards). 

North transept: The Forty Martyrs of Sabaste (upper zone); The Apostle 
Thomas, unidentified Apostle, the Apostle John, St. Mark the Evangelist. 
St. Luke the Evangelist, unidentified Medical Saint (medallion); unidentified 
Apostle, Mandilion, the Apostle Peter (lower zone). 

South tran:. pt: The Holy Trinity- Abraham’s Hospitality, the Baptism 
(upper zone); the Apostle Paul, St. Mathew the Evangelist, six unidentified 
Apostles, unidentified Medical saint (medallion); St. Panteleimon and umde 
ntified Medical Saint (lower zone). 
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South Wall: The Presentation of Christ, Christ among the Doctors, John 
the Baptist and unidentified Stylite (central square, from above downwards); 
the Raising of Lazarus, the Crucifixion, the Presentation of the Donor; the 
Virgin, Simeon Ncmanja, Stephen Provovcncani (the Monk Simeon) and 
King Uros I (from above downwards). 

West Wall: The Death of Virgin (Dormition) (upper zone); Prince Dragu- 
tin. Prince Milutin, unidentified Holy Warrior, Christ (head and shoulders), 
three unidentified Holy warriors (lower zone). 

North Wall: The Entry into Jerusalem, the Descent into Limbo, four 
unidentified Warrior Saints and Martyrs (from above downwards); the 
Nativity, the Transfiguration, unidentified Stylite and St. Stephen (central 
square from above downwards) 

Narthcx. East and South Walls: Seven Oecumenical councils, the Council 
of Stephen Nemanja, the Last Supper, the Tree of Jesse (upper zone); Christ 
Enthroned, Christ (head and shoulders), the Virgin with Christ, King Uros 
I with his son Dragutin, Queen Helena with her son Milutin, St. Macarius(?), 
Simeon Nemanja (head and shoulders), four Holy Monks (lower zone). 

West and North Walls: The story of Joseph and the Last Judgment (upper 
zone); the Holy Hermits, St. Paul of the Thebaid, three Jewish youths (head 
and shoulders), Emperor Constantine and Empress Helena, the Death of 
Queen Anna Dandolo; St. Stephen (head and shoulders), and the Holy Monks 
(lower zone). 

Prothcsisr. East, South and West Walls: The Annunciation, the Nativity 
of the Virgin, the Caressing of the Virgin, the First steps of the Virgin (upper 
zone); Archdeacon Stephen, the Virgin with Christ (head and shoulders), 
the Christ on Paten between two Angels, the Deacon Romanus, St. Florus, 
St. Sylvester (head and shoulders), St. Nicholas (head and shoulders), St. 
Stephen Novus, St. John the Divine (lower zone). 

Diaconicon : East, West and North Walls: The Deesis with St. Nicholas, 
John the Baptist, St. Mandilion, St. John the Divine (with Urna) (cast wall, 
from above downwards) ; the Consecration of St. Nicholas (west wall, above) ; 
the Birth of St. Nicholas (north wall, upper zone). 

Chapel of St. Stephen'. East, South and West Walls: Three scenes from 
the life of St. Stephen (upper zone), the Virgin with Christ ‘Acheiropoietos,’ 
unidentified Deacon, the Archangel Michael as ‘Defender of the Holy 
Trinity,’ St. Hermolaus (head and shoulders), St. Panteleimon, unidentified 
Martyr, Mandilion (lower zone). 

Chapel of St. Simeon Ncmanja : East and South walls: The departure of 
Simeon Nemanja to Mount Athos (?), the Arrival of Simeon Nemanja at 
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Mount Athos (upper /one); two Angels and the Virgin with Christ (head 
and shoulders) (middle zone); St. Nicholas, Christ on Paten between two 
Angels, St. Gregory the Theologian, four High Priests, unidentified Martyr 
(lower zone); lowest zone is decorative border with the motif based on Greek 
anthemion or rinceaux, in-between valances; the upper most has the decora 
tivc design with the motif of step -pyramid in diaper grid pattern. 

North and West Walls: The Transfer of Neman ja’s relics, the Death of 
Simeon Ncmanja (upper zone); St. Tryphon, St. Mercurius (head and 
shoulders), St. Simeon Nemanja, St. Basil the Great, St. Demetrius, St. 
Panteleimon(?), St. George (lower zone), decorative design of rinceaux on 
the border (lower zone), and a border design in the middle. 

lixo narthex : North, East, South and West Walls: The Virgin with Christ 
among the Poor, the Healing of the Palsied Man, the Healing of the Blind 
Man, the Decsis (head and shoulder fragments), Daniel in the Lion’s Den 
(damaged), unidentified Saint (medallion), Christ and the Woman of Sama 
ria, St. Stephen, Simeon Nemanja (head and shoulders), Parable of the Rich 
Man and his Barns (upper zone); three unidentified Saints, Queen Helena 
as a nun. King Ufos I as a monk, St. Simeon Nemanja, the Virgin, the Last 
Supper, Christ, King Dusan, Prince Uros, Queen Helena, three unidentified 
Martyrs, inscription (illegible), Archbishop Joanikijc II (lower zone), with 
creeper, diamond and other borders framing the pictures, lowest zone has 
bordered rectangles (a few have circles inside) intermittently joined by 
pilastcral units. 

Chapel of St. George : North and South Walls: The Beheading of St. George, 
the Scattering of St. George’s Remains (upper zone); the Prophet Elisha, 
unidentified Prophet, the rrophctZechariah, the Prophet David, the Prophet 
Solomon, the Prophet Moses, the Prophet Aaron, St. Demetrius, St. Proco 
pius, St. Tryphon (belt of Medallions), Archdeacon Stephen, the Virgin with 
Christ, St. Gregory!?), St. Sabas of Jerusalem, St. Sava of Serbia, St. Arsenius 
of Serbia, Christ, John the Baptist, St. Nicholas (lower zone). 

Chapel of St. Nicholas: South and North Walls: Nicholas becomes a priest, 
St. Nicholas becomes a bishop, St. Nicholas saves three dukes from the 
sword, St. Nicholas cuts down a tree with devils (upper zone); the Virgin 
presents a stole to St. Nicholas, St. Nicholas, Christ presents the Gospels 
to St. Nicholas, >t. Gregory the Theologian. St. John Chrysostom, St. Basil 
the Great, St. Athanasius of Alexandria, St. John the Baptist, St. George 
(lower zone); wainscoting motifs on window. 
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Phases of hie Art of Sopocani (Chronology) 

In settling the chronology of the works, attempts were made to read their history 
through the study of the personages presented, inscriptions, the styles, specially 
in relation with those in Eastern Mediterranean, the technique, and the additions 
to the main building. Earlier attempts of studying the works led to the basic 
premises of the years of paintings being in between the inception of the fourteenth 
century and the fifteenth. 223 

(a) Paintings completed between ad. 1263-1268: The Nave, Diaconicon, 
Prothcsis, inner Narthex and the Chapels dedicated to St. Stcphon (north), and 
St. Siemon Ncmanja (south). 

Since King Uros I, the founder of the Monastery, ascended the throne in the 
year a d. 1242, the construction of the oldest architectural work must have been 
completed between a.d. 1 245 and 1 260. 224 Thus it can be inferred that the painting 
work was taken up thereafter. The painting of Uros’ sons, Dragutin, and Milutin, 
and certain related chronological data led Pctkovic and Okuncv to base their 
dating of these works as having been executed between ad. 1264 and 1265. 
Purkovic and Radojcic take the year of Queen Anna’s death (a.d. 1 256 or 1 258) 
as the year of the painting of these works. Serbian Archbishop Sava II’s 
representation in the sanctuary fresco gives Mandic a clue for the year of the 
painting being a.d. 1263, that being the year of The Archbishop’s coming into 
office. Djuric has taken into consideration Mandic’s clue as well as Dragutin’s 
marriage as the deciding factor, to which he adds a period of about five years, 
between a.d. 1263 and 1268, which is substantiated by the evidence of the 
portraits of the ageing king and his son. Taking into account the fact that the 
technique of fresco painting demands a start from the top, the fact of Sava II’s 
appearance on the lower zone automatically suggests that the paintings done 
on cupola 22 ' (now lost) belong to an earlier period. 

King Uros J’s mother. Queen Anna Dandolo, died during the construction of 
the building and was buried under the fresco of the Last Judgment in the 
narthex — the so called ‘women’s part of the Church.’ Above the sarcophagus 
was painted the scene of her death. 226 

(b) Painting done in exo-narthex during the reign of King Dusan c. a.d. 1331 46: 
In accordance with the wishes of Uros to give the mausoleum the character of 
a cathedral, exo narthex with the tower was added during the time of King Dusan 
and Archbishop Joanikije II. 227 The time decided for the decoration of exo 
narthex is dated between a.d. 1338 and 1 346. 228 

(c) Painting done c. sixth or seventh decade of the fourteenth century in the 
Paracletory chapels (side chapels of the nave), dedicated to St. Nicolas and St. 
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George: Since the frescoes of these chapels were painted two or three decades 
after those of exo-narthex, 229 it is presumed that the painting in Sopocani was 
completed during the time of Tsar Uros (ad. 1335-71). This chronology is 
supported by the existence of paintings done in a similar style at Salonika and 
a subtler form at places like Zaum and Siscvo. 230 

(d) Painting between c. au. 1370-75: The lower zone and the south west 
part of the nave were repainted during this period. The artist of this work seems 
to have come from Ililandar. 231 In copying the earlier work of the nave he became 
the first follower of the monumental style of Sopocani, and played an important 
part in extending the style to Gradac and Arilcj. 

Before the final catastrophy in a.d 1689, it is recorded that in ad. 1625, the 
front fountain of the monastery was restored bespeaking of the revival of good 
old days. 232 

(c) Later survival of the style of Gradac and Arilcj: The unity of the whole 
complex of medieval art of Yugoslavia becomes apparent with a proper placing 
of its position as ‘a specific stage in the history of Byzantine Art.' 233 This explains 
the phenomenon of plethora ol i elated styles flourishing in the churches ranging 
in grandeur of a palace like that of Decani, to those of humble wooden churches 
thickly strewn all over Yugoslavia. 234 

The art of Sopocani finds a direct relation with the style of Gradac in a part 
of the frescoes of St. Peter at Ras, in Arilja, 23S and in the Church of Virgin at 
Susica. 236 Djuric, in giving these descendants of the ‘Court style’ of Sopocani, 
finds its other vein of ‘Monastic’ ( archaic ) style having an affinity with the Salonika 
urea, specially the Monastery of Protaton on Mt. Athos which influenced the 
younger generation. In iconography and composition he finds Sopocani’s affini 
ties with the Virgin of Pcribleptos at Ohrid, works of Palaeologue renaissance. 237 
One would be tempted to conjecture that this influenced young Michael and 
Eutychios, who were later responsible for decorating many of the Macedonian, 
Serbian and Greek Churches/ 38 

Apart from the affinities drawn with ‘Court’ and ‘Monastic’ styles of Raska 
and Morava schools respectively, 239 it is pertinent to point out that the choice 
of the painter was imposed upon by the ruler or the archbishop. 240 The portrait 
of Archbishop Joanikije painted in the exo narthex of Sopocani, and the fact 
of his being instrumental in the decoration of the church of St. Demetrius in 
the Patriarchate of Pec indicates ihe possibility of a similar authorship (or 
workshop) of the works. 241 Djruic finds works of ‘similar spirit’ to that of 
exo-narthex, at Decani, Treskavac, Ljuboten, the upper floor of the narthex 
of St. Sophia at Ohrid etc. 242 And, even within the church of St. Demetrius itself 
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the traces of this influence lurk in the seventeenth century works of retouching 
and additions.' 4 ' 

A special branch of research to trace the influence of Byzantine art as a whole, 
and Yugoslavian in particular, on the art of the Renaissance has been taken up 
by experts. Speaking of Sopocani, Demus opines that ‘we have good reasons 
to assume that something like this art was transferred to Italy by Greek painters 
of the kind mentioned by Vasari’ and finds in Cavallini ‘the type of wise old 
man, a true father image,’ 744 presented at Sopocani. Rajkovic succinctly ex 
presses the Yugoslavian opinion saying that ‘insofar as one may speak of an 
element in Byzantine art which vividly suggests the Renaissance, in the spirit 
of Masaccio and Michaclangelo, the appearance of Sopocani alone brings the 
recognition to life.’ 24 ' The ‘flux’ in the creeper rhythms, achieved through the 
aesthetics of 'inner light’ at Sopocani is thus echoed in the Renaissance, 746 finding 
its perpetuation in the ‘swelling’ forms in Baroque. Creeper rhythm, ‘swelling’ 
forms and forthcoming find their adherents in Modern Yugoslavian sculptors, 
e g., Krsinie’s ‘Contemplative Young ladies’ (1959), Bakic’s ‘Blossom forms’ 
(1958), Iladzi Boskov’s ‘Meditation’ (1959), Bcslic’s figurative abstractions 
(1959), Ribnkar’s ‘Recumbent Nudes’ (1959-60) and Jancic’s ‘Transforma 
tions’ (I960). 4 ' Logically enough, this ‘creeper’ aesthetics culminating in 
Baroque's ‘involvement aesthetics’, reaches the contemporary Minimal Art. 

( f) Revival phase : The cultural interconnection between the religion of ‘Mother 
of God’ ami the vision of the Serbian Nation initiated by St. Sava, reasserted 
ttsell with the nationalistic resurgence. The conscious kinship was adopted, as 
Zorati puts, with ‘means that in earlier times spoke of large permanent things, 
o! human existence in a tortured time that endlessly transforms itself. ’ 74H Thus, 
talking about Pregelj’s ‘the stiff ritual poses’ recalling ‘a living Byzantium’ 246 
the author asserts that all this ‘continues to live in the consciousness of the 
descendants of Byzantium just as it is possible to find elements and reflections 
of ancient icons in the works of certain of the most modern artists.’ 7 ' 0 

The initiation of the ‘spirit of spreading medieval monuments all over Yugo 
slavia’ (like the biological growth of a creeper), 251 finds manifestation in 
Bogdanovic’s ‘aesthetic sanctuaries.’ 757 The search for finding symbols for 
‘basic human coordinates of existence’ was taken up by the first generation of 
modern artists in a revivalist’s spirit, c.g., in the great Ivan Mestrovic’s religious 
works. The second generation’s ‘cubistic’ studies and aesthetic liking of Medieval 
works gave birth to the ‘subjective realism’ of Belgrade school. 25 ' The spirit 
o! master John of Pec (St. Demctrus) seems to have been reborn in Celcbonovic’s 
‘process of subjective discovery’ which approximates to the synoptic ‘fragments 
ol reality’ of landscapes and seascapes in Milunovic’s works. 254 The latter’s 
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mosaics were as direct a descendant of northern religious art and formal 
discoveries of Mediterranean culture as arc the surrealist works of Vclickovic. 255 
Ilegadusic’s two divisions of the plane, parallel to those of Master John’s 
‘horizontal sections,’ 256 convey peasant philosophy showing a profound interest 
in human destiny. 757 The third generation, till late thirties, carried over the ‘moral 
principles’ of the second in ‘intensely personal feeling for solitude’ as manifested 
in the work of Gvozdenovic 758 in a kind of ‘hermetic emblems’ (Haftsmann). 
The fourth generation of the late forties kept the spiritual values based on the 
perception of objective world, while the spirit of modern eclecticism paved way 
for the fifth. 259 In this post war group Divjak’s figures remind one of later icons 
of medieval school the seventeenth century Pec and the eighteenth century 
Krusedol showing ‘the possibility of enriching their art with elements and 
significance of tradition.’ 260 Vozarevic and Tomascvic were inspired by medieval 
frescoes, whereas Vujakliya’s inspiration lay in peasant reliefs on tombstones. 
Protic started grappling with conflicts of ‘luminosity’ and ‘illumination,’ later 
replacing it by ‘meditations on plastic elements.’ 761 His learning from Miluno 
vie 262 also implied the relation with Medieval frescoes. These ‘Decemberists’ 
while admitting the tactonic flat surface, had ‘spontaneity’ of execution as the 
real verve of creation which took Celic ultimately to reduce the ‘well developed 
national school of landscape painting’ to synoptic signs as that of the John of 
Pec. ‘Associative Lyricism’ of abstract means, which created atmosphere in the 
interiors of churches and peasant dwellings, gave Murtic the ‘hermetic emblems,’ 
as Haftsmann terms them with reference to Kandinsky. 261 Aleska recognizes 
in Murtic the ‘importance of tradition and the national element. ,264 ‘Dense poetry’ 
inspired ‘March’ group of Zagrab, as is evident in the works of Pctlevaski, 26S 
who vivifies ‘man’s dialogues with his inner world.’ 266 Ravenna art’s exemplifica 
lion of such dialogues in an ‘archaic’ language were revived by Prodanovic 267 
in his mosaics with images of archangels of St. Sophia (Ohrid) distilled into 
the Greeco Turkish folk traditions. 

The sixth group in 1 958 started, as is evident in the works of ‘Mediala’ group, 
with conviction that ‘in form they should attempt a synthesis of cultural heri 
tage’ 268 having ‘a kind of esotericism nearer to the medieval than to the classical.’ 
Vozarevic, earlier inspired by Serbian medieval frescoes, now has affinity with 
icons, ‘patina and sooty films, haunted by the idea of ageing of things and the 
transformation of life into darkness.’ 769 'Phis relationship with the past is the 
theme of textural surfaces and engraved lines of Bernik. Srbinovic’s mosaics 
have ‘authentic Byzantine technical excellence’ 270 plus what Dr. Amrozic calls 
‘life as a magic circuit,’ 271 in his bizarre figures bearing striking resemblance 
to Central Asian experiments with ‘innerlight’ in the figure of Arhat from Qizil. 27 * 
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In the mosaics of Karanovic the same spirit is manifested in a Mediterranean 
form.’ M 

The work of Berber, exhibited in the Triannalc of India, (awarded Gold Medal 
in ihe fourth for his ‘Chronicle of Sarajevo II’), using the traditional medium 
of wood cut, ‘almost reinvents the medium of a truly major form of art’ with 
traditional iconography and ‘distinct overtones of Byzantine monastic art.’ 274 

The actual copying and making of facsimiles has become a specialised task 
and copies of Sopocani’s murals done by Pcric, Zivkovic and Mandic, alongwith 
other works, were recently (1979) exhibited at New Delhi 775 and in other cities 
of India. The tradition of painting frescoes in medieval vein in the churches and 
monasteries continues till today carried on by monk painters like Nahum Andric 
and painters like M. Arsich. 7 6 
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CHAPTER II 


FACTUAL CATEGORIES : 
Ajanta, Sopocani, Comparative 


Ajanta: Politicai. Background 

For the study in hand it is relevant to trace the political history from the time 
of Alexander’s empire connecting the two ends of it, i.c., on the west, the region 
now called Yugoslavia and on the cast, India. Alexander’s successor, the 
Macedonian Sclcukus Nikator, king of Syria, who had moved towards India in 
305 b.c., had to cede to Chandragupta Maurya the territories then known as 
Asia, Arachosia and Paropanisoudal and a part of Gedrosia. Megasthenes, the 
permanent ambassador of Seleukus at Pataliputra is believed to have brought 
artisans taking Hellenic art into the heart of India; and vice versa conveying Indian 
art forms to Syria, as there was a regular exchange of envoys and gifts. 1 
Chandragupta’s son, Bindusara. extended Mauryan control to the south as far 
as Mysore. In the north he continued to maintain relationship with Antiochus 1. 
Bindusara’s son Atoka too had very friendly relations with the Greek rulers, 
and he propagated his new ideology of peace and welfare of all beings in the 
Greek realms of Antiochus II, Thcos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, 
Antigonus Gonatus of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrcne, and Alexander Epirus. 
Tradition has it that Atoka had under him Kashmir and Khotan (Central Asia), 
he also married one of his daughters to a nobleman from Nepal. As his relations 
with the south as far as Ceylon were very close, his son went there as a Buddhist 
missionary. During nis time Buddhism became an actively proselytizing religion. 

The Maurya rulers after Atoka, became weak and could not keep a strong 
hold over the far-flung Maurya empire, which began to break up, and became 
a prey to foreign invasion. Almost about the same time, far away in the west 
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and north of India, the Selucid empire also began to break up. We have taken 
a brief note of these events as they have great bearing on the history of India 
for the next two centuries. 

The governors of two of the provinces of the Selucid empire, namely Diodots 
of Bactria, the province in northern Afghanistan beyond the Hindu Kush now 
commonly called Balkh and known to Sanskrit writers as VSlthika, and Arsaces 
of Parthia (Khurasan and some adjoining territory), declared themselves in- 
dependent in c. 250 b.c., during the rule of Antiochus II (266-46 b.c.); neither 
he nor his two successors did anything to recover these provinces. The next 
Selucidan emperor Antiochus III (223-187 b.c.) finding it difficult to assert his 
control, recognised their independence. 

The Bactrian house of Diodots was displaced by Buthydcmos whose son 
Demetrius invaded India in the second century b.c. and it were, probably his 
armies which overran Mathura, Madhyamika and Sakcta, and ultimately reached 
Kusumapura (modern Patna) . As the Maury a King had proved too weak to defend 
his realm, he was deposed by his powerful commander- in -chief Pusyamitra 
who founded his own dynasty known as the Sungas in c. 1 84 b.c. 

The Greek kings continued to rule over Bactria, but by c. 1 50 b.c. they were 
ousted from it partly by the Parthians and partly by another nomadic people, 
the Sakas, who forced the last of the Bactrian Greek rulers namely Hclioclcs 
to fall back on his dominions in the valley of the Kabul river and adjacent territory 
in India. After the loss of Bactria, the Greeks continued to rule in central and 
southern Afghanistan and in north western India and gradually reached up to 
the river Ravi. Amongst these Bactrian Greeks, the prominent names are those 
of Demetrius, Menander, Apollodotos and Antialkidas. Buddhist monk-philoso- 
pher Nagasena converted Menander (Milinda) and their dialogues, Milindapanha, 
written in Platonic style, are amongst the important Buddhistic documents. 

Between 123-88 b.c., the Parthian emperor Mithrodatos II forced the Sakas 
out of their possessions in Bactria, and they moved towards the southern Indus 
valley. The Parthian viceroy of Arachosia, Gondophemes ousted the last Greek 
king Hermaeus even from the Kabul valley and ruled over the north-western 
Punjab including Taxila till the Parthian rule in India was supplanted by the 
Kusana invaders under Kujiila Kadphises, in the first century after Christ. Around 
a.d. 25 Gondophemes was visited, as traditionally accepted, by St. Thomas. The 
other tradition believes that St. Thomas reached India through Malabarand died 
at Madras after establishing Orthodox Syrian Church. 

Kujula Kadphises or Kadphises I ruled between a.d. 15-65 over Gandhara, 
as well as the Kabul valley. He was succeeded by Wem Kadphises or Kadphise 
D who extended his kingdom further cast in Punjab and who is noted for striking 
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gold coins in imitation of the Roman aureus. He was succeeded by Kaniska, 
the most illustrious of the Kusana kings and particularly famous for his patronage 
of art, literature and the Buddhist religion. Reigning from a.d. 375 to 414 he 
fought and defeated Sakas gaining access to trade with Mediterranean through 
western Indian ports. 

Kaniska’s rule ended in a.d. 1 0 1 or 1 02; the Kusana empire continued to flourish 
up to a.d. 1 76, after which the process of its dismemberment commenced. In 
southern Punjab and adjacent Rajasthan, the warlike Yaudheyas wrested these 
parts from the successors of Vasudcva I. In the Ganges valley, the Bharasiva 
Nagas became independent and they claimed to have performed their consecra- 
tion with the holy waters of the Ganges. Several small Naga states arose at 
Mathura, Padmavati, Vidisha, and Ahichhatra. In Magadha, Chandragupta I laid 
the foundation of an independent kingdom in a d 318 19, which soon became 
a powerful empire under Chandragupta I’s son and successor, Samudragupta, 
who was followed by his still more illustrious son Chandragupta II Vikramaditya 
who added not only more territory, but also great glory and prestige to the Gupta 
empire. 

Taking the title of ‘Vikramaditya’ (Sun of Prowess), he became a great patron 
of arts and literature. In an alliance with Deccan, he married his daughter 
Prabhavati Gupta to Rudrasena II of the main branch of Vakataka dynasty. 

The Satavahanas, great patrons of art and literature since the time of Satakarni 
(after Mauryan disintegration c. 200 bc\), were the rulers of Deccan and South. 
Lord of the west, Satakarnis ruled the region, now Maratha country, extending 
to its cast and west. Nanaghat inscriptions suggest Yajnanagara (Junar) as their 
earlier capital which they changed to Pratisthana (Paithan) in the west and 
Dhanjakata in the east near the mouth of Krishna during the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. Having regained the western regions from Sakas, he literally became 
‘the lord of the Deccan’ (Daksinapatthapati). After his death the conflict again 
came up with the Satavahana s winning of the Upper Deccan and parts of Central 
India. Satavahanas were mentioned by Ptolemy and others. To Greeks the 
Satavahanas gave the name ‘Yavana* — a significant derivation from Ionia. The 
great Buddhist teacher and the Madhyamika expositor and dialectician, Nagar 
juna, was a close friend of Gautamiputra. The Ikshvakus succeeded the Satavaha 
nas in the Krishna valley— the eastern Vengi area — in the third century a d. They 
were subsequently deposed by the Pallavas. 

The Vakatakas are first mentioned in the Krishna valley inscriptions of the 
4th period of Amaravati. They built their kingdom on the ruins of the Satavahanas 
in the first half of the third century, ruling for about three hundred years till 
around a.d. 510. The great ruler of this Vidarbha region was Pravarasena I. 
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Vakataka genealogy is mentioned in the inscription of cave 1 6 of Ajanta. In it, 
the poet showers praises over Vindhyasakti, the founder of the dynasty, saying 
that ‘the dust thrown up by the hoofs of his horse would hide the sun himself.’ 
Royal house of Vakatakas had been split up into two branches- -the main for 
Gautamiputra, the eldest son of Pravarascna I and the other from Sarvcsena 
and is named as Vatsagulma branch (Basim in Akola District). Pravarsena I, the 
real founder of Vakataka glory was eulogi/.ed as Dharma Maharaja and Hariti 
putra. He ruled for sixty years and brought Kosala, Kalinga and Andhra under 
his suzerainty. Gautamiputra was married to a daughter of Bhara&iva dynasty 
of northern India. His son, Rudrascna, succeeded the throne in c. a d. 331. His 
grandson was Rudrasena II to whom Chandragupta II married his daughter 
Prabhavati Gupta. She was a Visnu devotee and became vice regent of her two 
minor sons after she had lost her husband. To help her in her administration 
Chandragupta II sent reputed courtiers including the poet Kalidasa who thus 
came to Nandivardhana, the capital, where he is supposed to have written his 
Mcghduta } Later, her grandson Narendrascna (around ad 450) was married 
to a Rastrakilta princess. Prithviscna I was the last great king of the main branch 
of Vakataka Dynasty (a.d 300 490), which probably later merged with the 
Vatsagulma branch in the time of Ilarisena (a d. 475), the son of Devasena. 

In ‘loveliness’ Hariscna ‘resembled Indra, Rama, Hara, Cupid and the moon. 
He was bra\ •.* and spirited like a lion. . . He (conquered) Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, 
Kosala, Trikuta, Lata, Andhra. . .,’ 3 thus reads the vital part of the rock inscription 
in cave 1 6 at Ajanta. This cave got excavated by Harisena’s minister Varahadeva- 
an excellent administrator and a Buddhist (inscription of Gandhakuti -cave 1 9). 
Cave 1 9 and a few more were donated by Vakataka feudatory of Risika- King 
Upcndragupta. Along with the Vassal of Asmaka he dominated the area during 
the waning days of their overlords. 

On the evidence of cave constructions, Walter M. Spink propounds that the 
whole group of Mahayana caves were dug during Harisena’s rule i.e., a.d 460- c. 
480. 4 The Vakatakas continued dominating in the Deccan but after the decline 
of the Guptas, their power also dwindled. The cultural channel was taken up 
by the builders of Badami (VatapT), the early Western Chalukyas (sixth eighth 
century ad ). Pulakesin II was the greatest among them and his embassy was 
received by Khusro II, which is said to have been represented at Ajanta. The 
Chalukyas’ contact with the Pallavas and their succession by the Rastrakutas 
brought about a beautiful synthesis of art in the Deccan and South India. A unique 
example of this is at Aihole where Buddhist caitya was turned into a structural 
temple (Durga temple, sixth century) like Western basilicas. In the later dynasties 
right from Pallavas to Pandyas (seventh-ninth century) and from Cholas to 
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Medieval Kerala (ninth to thirteenth century) the tradition was maintained and 
lasted beyond the Marathas (eighteenth nineteenth century). 

From eighth century onwards the Arab traders started settling on the coast 
of Malabar during the Chcra dynasty. Earlier, Chalukyas had also given asylum 
to Zoroastrians of Persia who had tied Arab armies. They founded the Parsi 
community in India. Next important movement in the South is the advent of 
the Bhakti movement. In the sixth and seventh centuries Tamil devotionalism 
achieved the singular popularity of Saivite and Vaisnavite saints culminating in 
the conversion of Pallava king Mahendra Varman I (a.d. 600-630). The Buddhist 
concept of compassionate Bodhisattva together with the Pauranic, were to play 
a part there, although Tamil culture later rejected Buddhism. The highest example 
is that of Sankaracarya, originally the disciple of a Buddhist teacher, turning 
a Vedantist. R. Thapar is of the opinion that the Christians settled in Malabar, 
too, were an ingredient in it. 5 Perhaps, a political necessity again created a 
‘cultural compost,’ covering the above three regions of India with religious 
currents flowing from every side. 

Sopcx'ani Political Background 

The western end of Alexandrian Empire, Yugoslavia, had restarted a link with 
the cast during medieval period. The earliest contact was established by Illyrians, 
people of Indo European stock, (the race that gave to the world two great 
emperors Diocletian and Constantine), 6 who settled in Yugoslavia during the 
beginning of the Bronze age. Yugoslavian contacts with Greeks and Etruscans 
arc supported by fifth century bc pottery found on the Adriatic coast and 
helmet like objects on the Glassinac Plateau. As the Greek colonies gradually 
started acquiring the status of Roman ‘Municipia* by third century a d , the road 
and river links across Yugoslavia gave it strategic importance. The Late Antique 
period saw the totalitarian government of Diocletian, a Dalmatian soldier, with 
royal residence at Split and court at Sirmium. Justinian, being of the Balkan 
peasant stock must have played a special part in building valuable monuments 
in sixth century a d. The pregress of this cultural contact was interrupted by 
the Slavic occupation of Balkan area around a.d 650. The same century saw 
the emergence of a Slovene state under Prince Samo, which marked the start 
of the formation c r first Slav states. By the middle of eighth century a.d , Raska, 
became the political dominion of prince Viscslavc, and Prince Tripmir formed 
the Croatian state. Prince Vladimir, in tenth century, made Zcta his political 
dominion. Chaslav’s effort, the first of its kind to unite the Serbs, technically 
under Byzantine suzerainty, did not bear fruit owing to his death in a.d 960. 
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The conflict of Eastern (Greek) and Western (Roman) Christianity gained 
political dimension by the end of the tenth century, as Serbia (the present-day 
area) and eastern Bosnia accepted the former and western Bosnia and Croatia 
the latter’s Catholicism. 

During the years between a.d 1168 and 1196 the Grand Zupan Stephen 
Ncmanja founded the Ncmanjid dynasty in Serbia proper (Raska). At an 
opportune juncture he united various clans, adopted Greek Orthodox faith, and 
after the decline of the Eastern Empire at the death of Manuel I Comnenus 
(ai> 1 180), became independent of Constantinople. He conquered southern terri 
tones, and extirpated the Bogomil religious sect. Finally, after abdication, he 
retired to Hilandar, the monastery built by him and his son St. Sava at Mt. Athos, 
and died as a monk in a.d 1 200 and was canonized as St. Simeon the Myroblyte. 
His son, Stephen Nemanja-U, found the support of Bulgarians against his brother 
Vukan (who was backed by Hungarians) but meanwhile, with the mediation of 
St. Sava, Stephen was proclaimed as the First Crowned in a.d. 1217 by the 
Papal Legate of Rome. And, for himself, St. Sava won the Arch -bishopric of 
the autocephalous Church of Serbia under mandate from Greek Patriarch of 
Nicaea to preclude Roman influence. Vladislav, the son of Stephen, ruled between 
a.d. 1234 and 1242. During his reign much of eastern Serbia was wrested by 
Bulgarians, political stability being established through his marriage to the 
daughter of the Tsar of Bulgaria. 

King Uros i, the founder of the monastery of Sopocani with its church of the 
Holy Trinity, took up the reins from his brother King Vladislav in a.d 1242. 
His ascent was in the turbulent times of Mongols on the west of Serbia and 
hostilities with Bulgarians in the cast and Hungarians in the north. (By a.d. 1 254, 
the Hungarians had established suzerainty over Bosnia and Hercgovina.) The 
situation was further aggravated by continued skirmishes with the people of 
Dubrovnik. 7 During his reign (a.d 1242-76), Byzantium itself, already weakened 
by the onslaught of western crusades, was captured by Latins. It was, however, 
later revived as an empire by the Nicaean Greeks. By marrying Helen, a French 
lady of the House of Anjou 8 and ‘heir of the Latin claims of Constantinople,’ 9 
and sharing political decisions with her, Uros tried to consolidate his state by 
systematically tackling the conflicts. He was taken prisoner by Hungarians but 
by making an alliance with them, he established peace on the northern frontier. 
The marriage of his elder son Dragutin to Katelina, a Hungarian princess of the 
royal house, cemented the alliance. Being a clever statesman, he made peaceful 
settlements with Bulgarians, their warlike allies, the Kumans, 10 and with Byzanti- 
nes in the south where his attempted expedition ended in failure. 

By the seventh decade of the thirteenth century, there evolved a strong clerical 
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autocracy in Serbian states which controlled, to a larger extent, the more 
outstanding ruler. Rivalry of Eastern and Western Christianity persisted in West 
Balkan, and Bogamils, who had intruded into Bosnia during Stephen Nemanja’s 
regime, continued tenaciously with heretical teachings. 

Dragutin (a d. 1276-1281), aided by Hungarians, seized the Serbian throne 
from his father but was ultimately defeated by Greeks and abdicated. His brother 
Milutin, taking advantage of the weakening Byzantine empire, extended the 
Serbian kingdom up to Macedonia, Adriatic Coast and towards Danube and Save 
in north. The Byzantine Kmperor, Andronicus II Palaeologuc, married his 
daughter to Milutin, presenting the conquered Byzantine territory of Serbia as 
her dowry. Stephen Dccanski, the illegitimate son of Milutin, annexed to the 
Serbian state most of Vardar valley. He was deposed by his son Tsar Stephen 
Dusan. He was the greatest of the Serbian rulers in the Middle ages. He was, 
proclaimed ‘Emperor of the Serbs, Greeks, Bulgars and Albanians’ on setting 
up his capital at Skoplje in a.d. 1 364. He set up the Serbian Patriarchate at Pec 
for which he was anathematized by the Greek patriarch who recognized the 
Patriarchate only in a.d 1 375. In a.d. 1353, on defeating Louis of Hungary, DuSan 
acquired Belgrade. En route to Constantinople to conquer the Throne -Imperial, 
he died at the age of 46 in a d. 1358. Specially during his reign, the landed nobility 
thrived on newly acquired conquests, estates and titles. Growing more powerful 
during his son Stephen Uros V’s rule, this nobility made its territories indepen 
dent. A confederation of Serbian lords was defeated by the Turks in the battle 
of Marica in a.d. 1371. As vassal of the Turks, Marko, son of Vukasin, 
representing the remaining Serbian lords, held the title of King after the death 
of Uros V. 

Under the pressure of the Turks, the last independent Serbian state was pushed 
northward into the valley of the three Morava rivers. 

The year a.d. 1371 saw the rise of Lazar I of the Herbelyanovich family as 
prince of Serbia. By then Zcta (Montenegro) had become independent. Tvrtko 
I, Lord of Bosnia, proclaimed himself king of Serbia and Bosnia, and was crowned 
by the monks of Mileseva. 

In a.d. 1389 (June 15) the Battle of Kosovo was won by the Turks making 
Serbia a vassal state recognizing Stephen Lazarevi6, son of Lazar I, as despot 
of Serbia. With the support of his nephew George Brankovich he tried to hold 
his own against th Turks; but finally, in a.d. 1439, the Turks conquered the 
country and by a.d. 1459 it was incorporated in the Turkish Empire, retaining, 
of course, Christian religion and way of life. The Eastern and central regions 
remained orthodox, whereas the Western part remained more or less Catholici- 
zed retaining ‘Byzantine culture.’ 
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Comparative 

The political history right from the conquests of Alexander up to the fifteenth 
century obviously becomes the preface to the present comparative study since 
this incorporates ‘his great dream of the marriage of Europe and Asia.’ 11 It 
compasses the close exchange between the two areas of which Yugoslavia and 
India form two significant ends. The ‘commonwealth’ vision of Alexander found 
a universal dimension in the Republic written by Zeno, the Stoic. 12 The ‘city- 
states’ expanded into the dreams of ‘Cakravartin’ of Mauryas, into Hariscna’s 
‘conquering Kuntala, Avanti, Kaliiiga, Kosala, Trikuta, Lata, Andhra...,’ and 
after about a thousand years, into Serbian Tsar Stephen Dusan’s proclama 
tion— ‘Emperor of the Serbs, Greeks, Bulgers and Albanians.’ 

The political marriages, too, had a precedence in Alexander marrying the 
daughter of Darius. This was followed by matrimonial alliance like those of the 
Macedonian princess’ with Chandragupta, Chandragupta II’s daughter with the 
Vakataka king; and in Yugoslavia king Dragutin’s with Katclina, a Hungarian 
princess. All these marriages contributed to the exchange and synthesis of art 
and ideas. 

To build cultural sanctuaries during the turbulent, war engaging times, too, 
was one of Alexander’s traits. 13 It became the passion of the Mauryans and 
culminated into ‘Jaustinian’ enthusiasm of Upendragupta (‘in donation and 
creation of st ipas and viharas,’ inscription cave 19, Ajanta) 14 and in St. Sava’s 
‘will’, concretized by his brother’s dynasty, to get churches built ‘that God should 
be glorified in every part of his State.’ 15 This ‘King’s divine will,’ 16 had potency, 
means, religiosity by public sanction, and the- sanctity of not becoming self 
commendatory. 17 Getting this ‘potential missionary spirit’ with a universal 
vision or Oikoumcne required something more than the science of politics 
imparted to Alexander by his tutor Aristotle. 18 Alexander required the concept 
of the ‘Cakravartin,’ the universal ruler, which Benjamin Rowland treats as the 
ancient Babylonian 1,7 and also Vedic nearing a temporal complement to the 
spiritual idea of the Buddha. 20 This concept stretched to ethereality becomes 
the Buddhahood and remaining temporal it is Dharma Maharaja, ‘Vice Regent 
of God,’ or ‘Sacred King’ -what Fisher thinks in Alexander assuming ‘the state 
of an oriental monarch.’ 21 This concept within the ‘Exemplary Wisdom’ 22 made 
the Gupta and Vakataka kings give full support to Buddhism, which since the 
time of Asoka and Kaniska was still the prestige of the ruling class, although 
following Brahmanic orthodoxy both practised traditional sacrifice of horse, the 
asvamedha. On the other hand, the ‘Emissary Wisdom’ of Christianity brought 
the concept of Holy state looking after the spiritual and physical welfare of the 
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people. Thus the ‘Sacred Kings’ or ‘Vice -regents’ of Neman jid dynasty had 
entirely a different attitude from that of Satavahanas and Vakatakas. For the 
Ncmanjans the national and religious interests were one whereas the Guptas 
and Vakatakas had the different end, namely that of the overwhelming prestige. 

The revival of Hellenic culture gave to the Nemanjans the aroma of becoming 
‘oriental monarch.’ There is the parallel between the Neman jan King’s kiths and 
Asoka’s son being religious missionaries. The courtly intrigues including ‘royal 
eye gouging’ (e.g., Mauryan’s in Kunal and Byzantines’ in Constantine VI), 21 
substantiate this aroma. 

Mauryan King’s treaties and exchange of missions with the Syrian and Mace 
donian kings in the early part of third century n.c; wete maintained during 
the most fermenting period, Justinian era of Byzantine art. The Bcrberini ivory 
of late fifth century ad (e.g., of Anastasius) shows the embassy from India. 
Ajanta also has foreign embassies painted in cave 2. During the Ncmanjid dynasty 
the ‘broad mindedness’ of Serbian Orthodox Church is exemplified by St. Sava’s 
meeting with the Sultan of Egypt. These monarchs and kings also had the tradition 
of sending emissaries in order to bring back alien expressive art motifs. 

Ajanta Sociai. and Cui.tukai Background 

The Buddhist idea of contemplation before a mirror or before still water, both 
reflecting all things perfectly, 24 became the leitmotif of Ajanta giving what Mulk 
Raj Anand noticed, viz: ‘the early Ajanta masters had painted the illusion of 
life to develop the powers of the spirit by the confrontation with truth in the 
earthly phase of life.’ 75 

It is one of the great characteristics of the Ajanta artist to have looked around 
him to find propositions for his painterly syntax. In this connection, Bird rightly 
observes: ‘In the remains of these paintings we sec women, with dark com 
plexion, and features similar to those now observable among the natives of 
the south India.’ 26 One needs only to look into the Ajanta works in order to 
relate them to factuals found out by other investigations. 

Madanjcct Singh points out that ‘the dancers in the lltnayana frieze, ‘the Raja 
with his Retinue’ (cave 10) (plate 121) and what is possibly the latest Mahayana 
painting, ‘the Dancing Girl with Musician,’ (cave 1) (figure p. 57) reflect a 
true standard of the s ite of society of their time. 27 The cultural gap inherent 
therein would be felt somewhat more or less like the contrast between the 
archaic-smile of Greek art and the smile of French Gothic. The former expresses 
the joie de vivrc\ Madanjeet Singh finds this ‘uninhibited joy’ 28 resounding in 
whole of the painting, from gestures and stances to the placement and grouping 
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of figures. The Hlnayana Zeitgeist is also expressed in the dressing and ornaments. 
With regard to the later panel of cave 1 , which expresses Mahayana spirit, Hallade 
observes as having obviously a native dancer, ‘combining abundant ornament 
and the taste for pearl necklaces typical of the period with a long sleeved fitted 
tunic. ’ 2<> In cave 10, the ‘hieratic’ figures are painted with open eyes as if 
encountering Gautama the Buddha, although not represented. They arc like those 
whose ‘eyes are wet, and whose behaviour filial’' 0 as the inscription of cave 
1 7 in gist says (Vs. 1 7. 1 8) 11 but it could have also applied to Satakarni painted 
in the said cave. One has only to look at these ‘portraits’' 2 closely, comparing 
them with Amrita Shcr Gil’s in order to apprehend the reticently used supple 
brushing yielding width and monumentalily of form -something quite compara 
ble to queen Hatshcpsut’s classicism in Egyptian art. On the contrary, the dancer 
of Ilariscna period becomes a rhythm of courtly poetry suggested through the 
stare transfixed in Tantra and a ritual lurking behind the dance. 

Along with these earliest caves of Ajanta, the other artistic monuments of 
Satavahanas like Bhaja, Bedsa, stupa of Sanchi and rails of Amaravati testify 
to their equal zest for all arts. One of their kings, Hala, compiled poetry in Prakrit. 
His Gathasaptasati was emulated in Sanskrit by Govardhana and in Hindi by 
Bihari in his Satsai. Bana praised it as an immortal classic." Chaitanya Krishna 
calls this work ‘sophisticated’ in preference to ‘archaic,’ the influence of which 
distilled down to Rajput miniatures. To him these lyrics appear ‘exquisitely 
pastoral’ comparing with the Sicilian songs of Theocritus. Ganadhya was a 
contemporary of one of these kings; his Brhatakatha appealed to masses giving 
their imagination ‘freedom to roam and soar’ and reflecting ‘wish fulfilment in 
fantasy.’' 4 

The configurations of the two panels of votaries approaching stupas in caves 
9 and 1 0 conform to the ‘majesty,’ and ‘lotus- like feet’ (inscription in cave 16) a 
reverence paid to the hierarchy. Importance of rituals is also signified by these 
panels painted during the Satavahana times. Their sacrificial rites are confirmed 
by the inscription of queen Nayanika in Nanaghat caves. The grove enhancing 
‘the feeling of freedom" 5 was actually a reality of administrative system of 
Satavahanas where the power, instead of being concentrated at the centre, was 
distributed throughout the hierarchy of officials consisting of a minister ( amatya ) 
and the chief military officer ( mahasenapati ). They were allowed even to mint 
their coins.' 6 Avadana Sataka speaks of ‘rule of ganas' in the north as it was 
conveyed to the southern king by a group of merchants. 37 This ultimately brings 
us to the school of thought supported by Rhys Davids and boldly accepted by 
Jayaswal that the Buddha consciously took the model of ganas or samghas for 
his own monastic order. 38 In conformity with canons laid down in Aggannsutta 
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regarding the Buddhist theory of the origin of state and democratic government, 
the Buddhist republics were based on democratic tradition of samghas right from 
sixth century b.c. The title of Dharma Maharaja of Vakataka kings is in line 
with this thinking. Marriage within the royal family was encouraged to ensure 
loyalty. The village became the smaller administrative unit as was the case in 
the north. The matrimonial alliances were entered into for political strategy, as 
is confirmed by the marriage of a Saka king’s daughter to one of the Satavahana 
kings, although the latter were strict adherents of \arnas? 9 

The fact of presenting Jatakas with stories mostly centring at Banaras (e.g., 
Syama and Chadanta Jataka) is evidence of the connection with the north 
especially with the places associated with the Buddha’s life. Another noteworthy 
point was that Ajanta was near to an old trade route connecting the capital 
( Pratisthana ) with the north through IJj jain and to the south-eastern coast. This 
was a part of the grid of trade routes connecting the whole of India with Central 
and Western Asia, following the highway (Taxila to Pataliputra which is today’s 
Grand Trunk Road) and the river valleys. Coastal shipping, being cheap, was 
common and the merchants, being aware of trade winds, intensified trade with 
Red Sea ports. Indian traders took advantage of the Roman luxury trade with 
China and South East Asia. There were trading posts of merchants coming from 
Western Asia and the Mediterranean. These merchants were called Yavanas in 
the Satavahana kingdom and in the south. 40 Most of the urban centres of the 
south were ports such as Kaverlppattinam. The impact of Roman trade was more 
evident in the south, whereas in the north it was Romano-Hellenic. Barygaza 
(Broach) became the most active port. Since Rome was in conflict with Parthia 
during this period, the Silk Route goods were directed through this route. It 
is also an accepted fact that giris were brought by Greeks for the harems of 
Indian kings. Excavations since 1 945 at Arikainedu near Pondicherry, Pumpuhar, 
and subsequently at Brahmagiri and Chandravalli on the coast to the north of 
Arikamedu have yielded Roman antiquities. The list has gone up with the names 
of Kolhapur, Nasik, Nevasa (Gujarat), Ujjain, and Bhilsa (Madhya Pradesh), 
Sisupalgarh (Orissa) and Kondapur (Andhra Pradesh), proving trade since 
Augustus when Rome was having Indian goldsmiths and India their gem -cutters 
and muslin dyers. Augustus received Indian embassies in 21 and 25 b.c 

The opening was made by the Mauryan Empire in building roads and unified 
administrative system which ensured protection to traders and mercantile 
community. Romila Thapar categorizes the period from 200 nc to ad 300 
as a period when this community gave impetus to urban litc. Being in competition 
with this section, the guilds, existing since the Mauryans, were lclt with hardly 
any option but to secure protection, organize production and shape public opinion 
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in securing high caste position. It may be borne in mind that the artisans were 
mostly from the ‘shudras.’ They became very important and their riches are 
reflected in their donations, e.g., the Sanchi gate was donated by the ivory carvers 
of Vidisha. The guilds started having a greater say in community life on account 
of their hereditary crafts and by becoming centres of technical education. 41 The 
kings started having financial interests in the guilds, as the Nasik cave inscription 
suggests, but the guilds themselves never showed political interest. The school 
of thought led by Oldcnberg believes that the high caste, high ranks and merchants 
were the protectors of the Buddhist church. This view, though partial, docs have 
its support in merchants (Tapussa and Bhallika) being among the first converts 
and by the motif of Kubera, usually placed on the facade of caityas having 
a pouch of money from which the coins spread and decorate the caitya windows 
(cave 19 Ajanta). It was a popular decorative detail derived from the Agama 
story of the gift of Jetavana park which was covered with gold coins by the 
merchant Anathapindika who had purchased it for the Buddha’s resort. 

It was the time of emergence of Tamil culture with nucleus around the 
present-day Madras. This culture arose out of the confederacy of ‘three crowned 
kings,’ Chola, Pandyas and Cheras, although they were continually at war with 
each other. Through the Satavahanas’ intermediacy South India had already been 
absorbed in the total commercial development of India. Theoretical knowledge 
was imparted by the Brahmans. The Buddhist monastic colleges and universities 
were open *o all and attracted foreign pupils also which served as a successful 
channel for popularising Buddhism. The monks and nuns had more rigorous 
training for ascetic Buddhism. The Buddhist drama of Asvaghosa was influenced 
by Bharata’s A latya-sastra, a treatise on dramaturgy. The Buddhist doctrines were 
also revised. It is believed that the Mahayana doctrine originated in Andhra around 
first eentury b.c Nagarjuna, a close friend of the Satavahanas, was the great 
expounder of the doctrine. It was also the time when Christianity came to India 
through St. Thomas. 

Coming back to ‘the Dancer’ in Mahajanaka Jataka , cave 1, we find here a 
picture of the royal courts and of the poetry of the great Kalidasa. The exotic 
became a part of the pageantry as is also depicted in various panels containing 
people from far-off lands. It was not only that the lapis la/uli was added to the 
lotus in the hand of ‘Sidhartha’ or ‘Padmapani’ (plate 1 57), it was a time when 
‘Harlti’ was made bcnefactory goddess and was established inside the 
caitya cum vihara, turning these caves into ‘temples of graces.’ Matriarchal 
system prevailed in Kerala and among tribal people. Women maintained modesty 
but participated in political and intellectual life. Prabhavati Gupta’s example, 
however, proves also their dependency one may note the help given by 
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Chandragupta II during her widowhood. Dcvadasfs of temples and courtesans 
were specially trained and brought up. Marriages for political adjustments as 
those among the Satavahanas, and inter caste marriages alongwith other types 
were in vogue. By the fifth century a t> , mother worship-rites of the cults 
of primitive societies and village agricultural communities were becoming magic 
rites of Tantricism and Mother goddesses. 47 

Kalidasa praises the life of a householder (RaghuvarisaW , 10) which confirms 
the belief in four varnas and asramas (stages of life). In the patriarchal social 
framework, man lead the life starting from Brahmacarya (celibacy) to Sannyasa 
(reclusion). Hence Afanusmrti s definite influence is seen on the social structure, 
although during Gupta time caste system had not achieved that rigidity. Following 
different pursuits people enjoyed flourishing economy the result of colonisation 
in South-Eastern Asia and the Pacific Ocean, foreign trade, efficient administra- 
tive system, evolution ol land survey and taxation policies, well knit organiza 
tions of guilds and merchants. The Guptas provided royal patronage to Vaisna 
vism, but were tolerant to other religions as well. Temple constructions were 
taken up extensively. Court life pageantry on festival occasions, merry making 
in games, dice playing, hunting and elephant riding were all conspicuous. Dance 
and drama performances formed the common feature of civil life. Music, painting 
and poetry were looked upon as high standard achievements. The common man 
wore a three-piece dress -loin -cloth, turban and scarf. Ladies wore bodice, 
loin cloth and shawl; they paid special attention to their hairdos. Jewellery was 
commonly worn by both. In addition, one also finds in Ajanta paintings special 
dresses of silk with designs of woven flowers. Western India was one of the 
centres of silk weaving and Indian textile was in great demand in foreign lands. 
Most of the principal ladies can be seen wearing very transparent clothings and 
arc usually with open body abo\e the waist. There are clothed servants and 
workmen, which indicates the class structure of the society. The marvellous 
feature of Ajanta paintings lies in its embracing the panorama of monasteries, 
palaces, markets, mansions of lords with all their luxuries of wine, women and 
gold, kitchen scenes, mythological pantheon including flying gandharvas, furious 
elephants scaring the shopkeeper and several other facets of social lite. 

There are sufficient epigraphic records to substantiate the aforesaid mode of 
living of the Guptas and Vakatakas. The Vakatakas’ artistic taste is embodied 
in Ajanta caves. C. Sivaramamurti ascribes to them also the earlier caves of Ellora 
and the later one of Elephanta, 43 although this attribution is refuted by R.N. 
Misra. 44 All the same, their being great patrons of art and literature remains 
undisputed. The glory of Pravarascna I and Hariscna is eulogized in Ajanta 
inscriptions which also throw light on the knowledge of various sastras being 
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essential part of the training and build up of important personages. The Buddha’s 
boyhood scenes (cave 2) are an excellent example to corroborate this. It was 
the time of great Buddhist Universities, like Nalanda, where strides were taken 
in all the sides of man’s knowledge ranging from astronomy (Aryabhata and 
Varahamihira) to the study of law (Katyayana). The six systems of Indian philoso- 
phy were given a more clear exposition during this period. The Puranas were 
given their present forms. Kalidasa, Bana and Sudraka -the great creative 
giants nourished poetic imagination. Theories of poetics and aesthetics were 
put to standardized elaborations. In all respects it was the Golden Age of which 
Harisena’s reign, to recall W.M. Spink’s words, was ‘both the climax and the 
last luminous moment. ,4<i India gained a common cultural pattern and emerged 
on the world plane. Even in Christian religious councils India came to be 
represented, e.g., in Christian conferences of Nicaea (a u. 325) Johannes, Bishop 
of India maxima and Persia, participated. 46 

Deccan and South India made substantial contribution to Indian culture. With 
Deccan as bridge between the north and the south, the assimilation of the Aryan 
with the Dravidian gave birth to a synthesis in culture. The chain of cultural 
synthesis went ahead with the emergence of the Vakatakas, Chalukyas, Pallavas 
and Pandyas. Northern culture in the South acted, in the main, as a catalyst 
and produced new forms. The Tamil devotional cult was one of such forms. 
Sarikaracarya propagated Advaita (Monism) philosophy; Jainism and Buddhism 
gradually g:>ve way to the new wave of religious worship and devotional cult, 
leaving their impact in the form of rituals, music and dance achieving the highest 
levels in great temple complexes. 

Sopocani: Social and Cultural Background 

A comparison brought out by Theodor Mctohit, the distinguished imperial 
officer of the Byzantine emperor Andronicus II Palcologue, is worth- recalling 
to vivify the cultural scene during king Milutin’s reign (a.i>. 1281 1321). That 
was the period of the transition of the style of works in the nave to that of 
exo narthex at Sopocani. Metohit wrote: ‘The king himself was beautifully 
ornamented with jewellery. His body was covered with many precious stones 
and pearls as much as there was room for and he sparkled with gold. His whole 
home also glittered with furniture decorated in silk and gold.’ They served 
‘various dishes and sweets on gold and silver plates and dishes — in a word, 
everything was arranged according to Byzantine taste and according to the 
ceremonial of the imperial court.’ 47 The same ‘Imperial grandeur’ is testified 
with the setting vividly provided in the background of the frescoes of Sopodani 
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completed just a decade back during his lather Uros I’s period. Long elaborate 
coats of brocade and turban like and lur -trimmed hats for nobility revealed class 
consciousness. Alike were the attires given to Uros I and growing Milutin and 
Queen Helena. This was all a part of the policy of "ostentatious effects in order 
to stimulate popular imagination,’ 48 maintaining the image of king as ‘Vice regent 
of Christ on earth,’ the prototype of which was found in David, ‘a king chosen 
by divine decree becoming a symbol for Byzantium’s theocratic emperors.’ 49 

The king’s standard political philosophy was the outcome of the faith in his 
receiving divine visions. Such beliefs were inculcated in the rulers by Constan- 
tine’s closest ecclesiastical advisors. As such, presentation of ecumenical councils 
(in Narthcx) supports Yugoslavian kings’ such attempts in ‘Zabonik’, the famous 
law-codes of Tsar Dusan. The father image is maintained in the philanthropy 
practised by the elite and the church in building hospitals and sanatoriums etc.; 
it is also upheld by emperors in controlling public works like buildings, construc- 
tions, roads, mining, mint, special ornaments, clothes, art works and the like 50 
(c.g., Uros I took help of Saxons for mining; likewise he increased trade with 
coastal region). The images of medical saints repeatedly painted in Sopocani 
testify to such philanthropic gestures. 51 Artists’ guilds were appointed by kings 
or archbishops, levy and taxes were charged from them. Queen Helena’s 
participation in politics and public life testifies the legality favouring dowry, equal 
share, and women’s control over family right from housewife to queen. All the 
same, the ladies did not refrain from doing face lifts. 

But, due to pro urban policy, although the farmers remained as the backbone 
financing emperors’ glitter and expenses on armies and monastic orders, 52 there 
developed an official aristocracy of rich landowners (even purchasing official 
titles), with strictly disciplined and conservative culture of materially satisfied 
class loyal to the emperor. S3 These landowners not only tried independence but 
became the endower of churches, for instance the monastery of Kalenic (a.d 
1407 and 1413) was endowed by nobleman, Bogdan. In the frescoes of Kalenic 
the representation of nobleman’s banquet in the ‘Marriage at Cana,’ 54 and the 
inclusion of ‘figure eight’ (decorative pattern of tenth century ivories) 55 are 
suggestive of the tastes of noblemen holding fast to the ancient traditions of 
the class of Nicomachi and Symmachi, the old senatorial families in Rome. 56 
This implied pagan revival. Dionysian monastery at Mt. Athos is an example 
of such vein where ‘Dionysus himself, the Greek god of wine, supposedly planted 
the monastery’s vine yard.’ 57 Besides, the domination of religion, too, resulted 
in people believing in the supernatural and taking recourse to astrology and 
necromancy. 58 Under such conditions, the cosmology of church building, revival 
of Elcusinian mysteries and folk and primitive traditions were bound to come 
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to the fore. In the above-mentioned marriage scene (at Kalenic) itself, the 
primitive blood myth and pagan rite was mixed with Christian rites. 59 The 
primitive and prehistoric cults of ‘Mother goddess’ and ‘Terra’ are also apparent 
in the miraculous symbols of discs of concentric circles (Uroboros) at Milesava 60 
and in the folk symbolism (specially Mary with the wheel, plate 103) painted 
in the church of St. Katarine (ad 1409) at Lindar in Istria. 61 Thus, it seems 
that what Philip Sherrard considers as ‘Byzantine’s great passion for three aspects 
of life — spectacular popular circuses, courtly intrigue (including royal eye-goug 
ing) and religious mysticism,’ 67 had its fill in Yugoslavia also. Lessons of life 
as ‘endless tribulations and suffering’ did not negate the concept of making life 
‘an occasion of colourful pageantry of festive gaiety.’ 63 Mysticism and asceticism 
proved by presentation of stylites (figure 28)— ascetics on pillars — at Sopocani, 
had its share in common man’s life. But behind these colourful pageants there 
always remained a sense of the tragic, as is clear from the tragic symbolism 
discernible in Kalenic’s ‘Wedding Scene,’ it is also apparent in the Poem of Love 
by Despot Lazarevic. 64 

Learning being a passion and ‘high cultivation’ a virtue, giving life ‘the texture 
of a self conscious work of art,’ 65 goes back to the efforts of king of Moravia 
whose efforts made the Byzantine monks Cyril and Methodius evolve Slavic 
alphabets which became their ‘own language’ and base of culture of the entire 
Slavic world. 66 Almost every important monastic complex, Sopocani, Milcseva, 
Pec, Decani, Resava, to name a few, were the schools of learning; a few with 
their own printing presses, and scribes. Sopocani’s affinities with the style of 
contemporary literature have been pointed out by the scholars like Djuric. The 
learning centres at the monasteries of Mount Athos remained as prototype; 
Hilandar was the ‘first Serbian University.’ Serbia attracted men of learning and 
arts from all around, especially due to weakening of frontier Byzantine lands: 
Djuric rightly observes — ‘the enrichment and consolidation of the independent 
church and state of the Serbs, the development of their culture and art, in general, 
made Serbia in the thirteenth century the legitimate heir of the art of Byzantine 
and in particular of Byzantine painting.’ 67 Despot Stefan Lazarevic, being a poet 
himself and one of the finest intellectuals of fifteenth century Serbia, testifies 
such environment’s persistence. 


Comparative 

The paintings of Sopocani do not give account of social and cultural background 
in the manner the narratives of Ajanta do encompassing the court life and the 
genre. Although the court -life ‘of great decorum and modesty’ echoes throughout 
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on the walls of Sopocani, it is only in the exo narthex that the silk, glitter and 
gold vivify what Theodor Mctohit explained of the life of ceremonial imperial 
court. Ajanta fully vivifies the jewellery, silk, palaces, royal pageantry, market, 
music, dance, games, hunting, elephant riding and all that which spoke of 
Hariscna’s age as the climax of the Golden Age. Its parallel can be found in 
the ‘colourful pageantry of festive gaiety’ of Byzantines, despite the lessons of 
life as ‘endless tribulations and suffering’ in which both the ages believed. 

‘High cultivation,’ a virtue giving ‘life the texture of a self conscious work 
of art,’ is proved by the monastic learning centres, universities, and materially 
satisfied urban life taking hold of both the periods. India had crystallized such 
efforts in the four stages of life. Similarly, interest in literature, painting and 
drama etc., became part of the life giving birth to these great centres of art, 
whose patrons were themselves poets and men of taste who enthusiastically built 
these ‘cultural sanctuaries,’ although ‘politically’ living in turbulent times. Mauri 
zio Taddci also notes the ‘refined urban society of the privileged’ in the golden 
age of Guptas and Vakatakas, finding ‘its most complete expression in painting. ’ 68 
It was true of the thirteenth century Serbia as well. At both the places the literary 
figures like Kalidasa. Bana and Domcntian inspired the popular imagination — the 
adoption of Sanskrit in South India brought about a countrywide cultural pattern; 
similarly the Slavic alphabet founded the cultural base of the entire Slavic world. 
The art treatises (c g., Hcrininv and Citrasutra ) and law-codes (Dusan’s and that 
of Katyayana’s Study of Law) were written and the religious and philosophic 
thoughts were crystallized. 

The flourishing economy and the consolidation of state found both the centres 
of art amidst the artist’s guilds paying levies, landowners, traders, trades through 
coastal regions, mining, minting and donating ‘welfare state’ comforts to traders 
and the laity. Monasteries were donated the lands and sustenance. The Buddhist 
as well as the Brahmanical monks had contacts with the royalty and the aristocrats. 
The rich landowners were gaining independence in Serbia of this time, a 
phenomenon already crystallized in the rules of Ganas since Satavahana’s time. 
Agriculture was the backbone behind the ‘glitter of the court’ in Serbia, so was 
it in India despite urbanization. The rituals and magic rites attached with fertility 
cults had the way and flourished in the dominance of matriarchal principles. 
Ladies participated in all spheres of life from household to court life , 69 and paid 
special attention to th ir face lifts or hairdos. Their modesty was appreciated 
in India as well as in Yugoslavia. 

The class consciousness is evident in both the ages, although in India the four 
classes of the society were crystallized. Artists were accorded the lower strata 
of the social structure. Marriages for political ends arc also evident as arc the 
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marriages within royal family to ensure loyalty. Hierarchy of royalty and officials 
was observed duiing this time of Ncmanjid dynasty as is obvious from the 
inscriptions of Ajanta. Ostentatious efforts to stimulate the popular imagination 
were the mode of life during these periods which were marked with mystics, 
ascetics and tantrics or Eleusinian mystery cults. We notice a change from 
uninhibited joy in life, submitted in a votary’s zeal to the Buddha, in the 
Satavahana period to the exotic country pageantry and refined urban milieu 
expressed as transfixed in ‘tantra,’ in Vakataka regime at Ajanta. Similar change 
is represented to the glory of God in the frescoes of the nave at Sopocani during 
UrosTs period and the later frescoes of exo-narthex etc., suggesting the change 
of more courtly urban society, which later culminated into the comforts of easy 
life and aristocratic elegance expressed in Morava School almost becoming 
‘Oriental fairy talc atmosphere’ of Kalenic . 70 

Considering the presence of giant literary figures like Kalidasa in the Deccan 
during this Golden period it can safely be said that Ajanta attracted the best 
of artistic talent from far and near. Similarly Sopocani, too, became the ‘legitimate 
heir’ worthy of the monumental art tradition of Byzantine. 

Ajanta: Religious Background 

The paintings of Ajanta represent Buddhism with almost all of its schools 
admitting Realism, Idealism and Absolutism. During the course of about one 
thousand years of its active life in India, Buddhism grew with its central themc- 
‘Bc ye to yourselves, Ananda, your own light,’ which Gancshwaranand Swami 
interprets as being ‘on the rock of one’s own expricnce of life .’ 71 This central 
theme when converted into the historical time and space was ‘nourishing and 
getting nourished, speaking with the tongues of many Nations ,’ 72 thus observes 
Gladstone Solomon on the basis of its plastic representation at Ajanta. To these 
remarks may be added the view of Radhakrishnan and Moore, that ‘the Buddha 
is not so much formulating a new scheme of metaphysics and morals as 
rediscovering an old norm and adopting it to the new conditions of thought and 
life .’ 73 Thus Sakya Muni’s metamorphosis into ‘the thousand Buddhas’ speaks 
of many fruitful intcrlinkings to become the world religion. On a wider perspective 
Buddhism not only brings out essential Vcdic and Upanisadic thought finding 
Brahma and Paramatma , 74 but also links the psychic satisfaction of Jewish 
‘Saviour’ and the Hellenic Persian concept of ‘emperor, the illuminator .’ 75 Its 
flux gives a type of syntax to Ajanta Painting which , conceived on a mythieground, 
parallels the conceptions of ‘rhythmos’ in an abstract -abstractionist painting . 76 
Similarly, V.V. Ivanov finds the conceptions of language in Buddhist logic to 
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be parallel to that of the modern structural linguistics. He observes it oil comparing 
the works of Dharmaklrti and Sartre. 77 The parallelism is also in the blank 
canvases of modern artists and the blank papers of Zen Buddhist masters, 
achieved through active ‘Sunya’ (the principle of perpetual change occurring 
at every step in this phenomenal world). 

The Buddhist philosophy is ‘verbs’ not ‘noun.’ It is a mysticism of miirga , 
a ‘way,’ not ‘goal’ (artha). ,H The Master’s last words to Ananda were ‘. . . such 
will henceforth, Ananda, be my true disciple, who walks in the right path.’ 7 '' 
The path is threefold— of 5>7a (ethico moral discipline of mind, body and senses), 
Samadhii meditation) and Prajna (insight into the nature of reality). R.C. Dwivedi 
elaborates the defence of ‘the way’ thus: Mysticism ought to concern itself with 
a way of life than with a way of thought . . . The crucial point will be whether 
he has pursued relentlessly the spiritual path and attained a life of awakening, 
of larger awareness, of cosmic consciousness. ,H<1 

The Ajanta artist pursued the ‘way’ ‘relentlessly’ right from the beginning. 
He steadfastly devoted himself to the change from the aniconic uddesika stupa 
for circumambulation (possibly a manifestation of early Buddhist doctrine of 
perceptual flux) to the discarding of circumambulation in cave 3, which echoes 
Advaitic thought that Reality is one and unchanging. He presents the ‘portraits’ 
of the Satavahanas in Hlnayana caves in a sense conveying their absolute belief 
in historical Sakyamuni Buddha but of a mythical nature (presented since Asoka’s 
time). The anthropomorphic image, due to the cult ol ' Bhakti (devotional move 
ment), sprang up around the end of first century a n. 81 and by the time the ‘Wheel 
of Life’ was painted in cave 1 7, the Tantra influence had penetrated with magic 
rites and mother-goddesses. Thus, this ‘negative clement’ was presented there 
as it is described in the legends o> Padmasambhava. 87 With this, the Buddhist 
dialectical relationship is expresses in the incised inscriptions in this cave of 
Harisena’s period (last quarter of fifth century ad), eulogizing the beauty of 
Aticandra, the wife of King Krsnadasa, clad in garments as white as the rays 
of the moon, whose face resembled the full moon, and whose ornaments were 
modesty and virtuous conduct. 83 Fa’hien (a.d. 394 414) also saw the Indian 
images of Prajna paramita (the goddess personifying ‘transcendent’ knowledge), 
which conforms to the presentation of Buddhist pantheon as described in 
Guhyasamaja -Tantra (a.d. 300) evolved under Vajrayana Taimayana Buddh 
ism. 84 To pursue the p*,ih of prajna (wisdom) was the early school’s ideal of 
Arhat ( Dhammapada : 28, 90, 98), 85 the echo of which (‘a wise strong man on 
the holy mountain might behold the many unwise far down below on the plain’) 
is also found in the inscriptions of caves 16 and 26. 86 The Mahayana cave 
inscriptions also eulogize ‘supreme-knowledge’ confirming Prajna paramita s 
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popularity since Nagarjuna restored it to mankind from Nagas where it had been 
kept in the custody of the Buddha till mankind became enlightened to receive 
it. 87 It was mixed with the popularity of Bhagawat cult (e.g., cave 2, the word 
‘Sarasvati’ is written, over a painted cow, and the name of Krsna is mentioned 
in the rock inscription over cave 26 ) 88 proving that the Mahayana was accepted 
mixed with popular beliefs, elements of mantra and mythic cosmology in cyclic 
concept of time. 

It is not only the popular Indian beliefs which were accommodated in Buddhism 
in its second phase, but while getting adjusted as a ‘world religion’ it also accepted 
other concepts in the framework of its own logic. 8 * Its Majjhima Nikaya , 
developing into activistic mysticism of Mahayana turned into Doctrine of Karuna 
as is expressed in Nagarjuna’s stress on there being no difference between 
sarhsara and nirvana. 90 On the other hand, this spirit of ‘middle way’ on reaching 
the land of Oxus Jaxartes basin’s ‘cultural compost,’ got oriented into the spirit 
of ‘saviour’ in stressing ‘Maitreya’ a linear concept of time - as a future Buddha 
‘saviour’ awaiting in Tushita heaven. 

The concept of the Bodhisattva implies suffering for the good of others as 
the compassionate one who refuses to become Arhat* 1 till every sentient being 
has achieved nirvana. Sarvastivadin’s Bodhisattva who ‘ceaselessly’ strives for 
individual perfection through the path of prajna becomes the ‘compassionate 
one’ because in the attainment of Bodhi mind of activistic Mahayanist, both arc 
the ‘unified state of Sunyata and universal compassion.’ 42 At Ajanta the inscrip 
tion of the cave 26 reads thus: 

(Buddha) . . . whose pure splendour is mercy, who (with) . . . final cmanci 
pation (yet) does good to the world. . . whose hearts arc soft through mercy 
and who are greatly popular people by their well known virtues — The 
results of the actions of sages who arc exalted by virtue tend to the 
enjoyment of happiness by the people. 93 

f 

During the course of time the positive concepts of Sunyata and Nirvana of 
Sarvastivadin, the former suggesting ‘flux’ (i.e., perpetual change a logical 
concept), and the latter suggesting ‘not yet state’ (an ethical concept) got united. 
An ontological status was given to them rendering them ‘almost identical with 
Brahman of the advaitins.' 9 * According to Mahayana there are three aspects of 
bodies Dharmakaya , i.e., primordial body or Thatness of all existence, 
Sambhogakaya , i.e., body of bliss and Nirmanakaya, i.e., body of transformation 
(cave 9 has six such Buddhas and eight arc painted in cave 2). The multiplication 
grows and becomes thousand Buddhas, the miracle of Sravasti, in which, as 
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Bosch points out, individual becoming a chain of incarnations as ‘the picture 
of the founder of the religion is reduplicated till infinity’ (and so) ‘loses its 
individuality’ 95 - again the principle of non egoity equating with all beings 
asserted, the moment the cyclic concept of Time of Hindu mythology was 
accepted. 

The evidence of the above is not difficult to find. Reduced back to Sunya 
ultimately, the Zen Buddhist masters leave blank papers, and Ajanta’s sthaviras 
carve space sculptures (of caves). 

This dialectical movement brings us to Buddha’s proclaiming marga or the 
way, ‘which starts by recognizing suffering , finding Tanha ( Trsna ) as cause 
of suffering, holds the hope of rooting out the cause and finally prescribes the 
way .’ 96 Having given the above four noble truths, he prescribes the Eightfold 
Path: Right Outlook, Right Resolves, Right Speech, Right Acts, Right Rapture 
of concentration. With ‘experiencing things as they are’ explained as anatta 
(egoless), suchness ( tathata) and sunyata (vacuity), proceeds the motion of 
particulars which the Buddha avoids. And as well avoiding speculative meta 
physics, the conception of soul etc., Buddha points to the Middle Path. ‘The 
•’ntermediary path alone, which the Buddha found, avoids these two extremes, 
opens the eyes, enlightens the mind and leads to peace, wisdom, light, nirvana."*' 
Taking the path of prajria , the Hinayana added rigorous asceticism whereas 
the Tantra added ‘the path of gratification of passion and the enjoyment of 
senses.’ 9 * 

Buddhism, proclaimed as world’s first ‘protestant reformism in Indian philoso 
phical schools’ 99 belongs to heterodox or unorthodox systems. To people like 
Weber, Buddhism presented the perfection of the sotcriology of cultivated 
intellectuals especially in opposing the atman doctrine. 100 But to S.S. Barlingay, 
it is the confusion of identifying metaphysical and logical, and metaphysical and 
ethical categories which caused the somersault of Buddhism from ‘change alone 
is real to the changing alone is real.’ 101 

Tracing the development of Buddhism it must be pointed out that since the 
beginning it was a twofold movement, one of nuns and monks, the other of laity 
representing popular Buddhism. These were organised into Tri ratna (the 
Buddha, the liharma and the Sahgha). 

The first council of Buddhism was held at Rajagriha soon after the Master’s 
passing away (544 u.c.j. The second was held at Vaishali after a hundred years. 
Here the schism appeared and the Mahasarighika (later formed as Mahayana) 
seceded from the main order. The third council was held during Asoka’s time 
with Kathavatthu and the Ahhidharma treatise propounding earliest doctrinal 
differences. The despatch of missionaries also got recognized in this council. 
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The fourth was held about a.d. 1 00 at Jalandhar, during Kaniska’s rule, making 
Sanskrit the language of the text commentaries. The main order, Hlnayana 
(Theravada and Sarvastivada schools), was followed by Madhyamika with the 
phases of Yogacara and Vijfianavada and further divisions of the order followed 
with a number of denominations. Mahasarighika sect migrated from Magadha 
into two streams north and south. The northern stream split into five sub sects 
one of which was the Lokottaravadins; Dr. Dutt 102 informs that they prepared 
the ground for the advent of the Mahayana school. The Andhaka, another of 
the sub sects, moved down and settled in Krishna valley. Nagarjuna, the 
Madhyamika expositor, lived in Sri Parvata near Dhanya Kataka (c. a.d 150); 
he advocated absolutism ( Sunyavada ) and wrote six treatises on the subject. 
In South India, by a.d 520 Bodhidharma, a prince of Kanchi, founded the school 
of Buddhism known as Ch’an in China and the Zen Buddhism in Japan.' 03 In 
Sri Lanka and South - Last Asia Theravadin doctrine persisted. Mahayana accept 
ed popular beliefs and Mantra Paramita naya or ‘the discipline of supreme 
virtue’ and Mantranaya introduced all sorts of esoteric principles and practices 
giving form to Tantric Buddhism of Vajrayana, Kalacakrayana and Sahajayana 
propagating mantra, mudra and mandala to which elements of yoga were 
added. 104 

The Buddha had been aware of the dissensions taking place in the Sangha 
during his life time itself; so rules were formed and these were recorded. The 
very fact of gradual divisions into the various forms of Buddhism 105 proved the 
apprehension of the Master. Of Sakyamuni’s life, the earliest record is in 
Lalitavistara , a Sanskrit work, in which his life is given up to the First Sermon. 
The later part of his life right up to the conversion of three Brahman (Kasyapa) 
brothers is contained in Mahavastu. It was during the time of Kaniska that 
Asvaghosa’s Huddhacarita was produced giving the life of the Sakyamuni from 
his birth to the Relic distribution. 

The whole life of the Buddha with its historicity and mythical overtures has 
been disputed. Coomaraswami finds Upanisadtc background in it, Rhys Davids 
questions family circumstances including his wife’s name (Yasodhara). 106 
Sncllgrovc and others finding little history of Sakayamuni’s life in the earlier 
works, regard the details of his life as ‘spurious.’ They stress the tradition that 
Sakyamuni’s life has been set up according to the tradition of the Buddha’s 
passage on earth with appointed places and four main acts, ‘leaving his doctrine 
to replace him until it finally comes to nothing which stands as the time for 
the next Buddha.’ 10 ' Through Agamas , the Buddhists have given the life story 
of Sakyamuni which would be taken up in brief in the portion on subject matter 
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because Agama stories have been quite frequently presented at Ajanta stressing 
important events of Gautama’s life. 

SoPOCANI: ReUOIOUS BACKGROUND 

The origin of Eastern Orthodox Church is found in the accounts of St. John 
{John 12:30-24). During the Pass over in Jerusalem a few Greeks approached 
apostles Philip and Andrew with yearning to see the Christ. Discovering their 
‘unknown’ God, in him, they found ‘the way and the truth, and the life’ ( John 
14:6). The basic foundations were laid and reaffirmed in the seven ecumenical 
councils held from a.d. 32 5 to 787 with the Sacred and 1 leritage traditions founded 
by them. 108 Serbia received Christian doctrine in ninth century a d. The Serbian 
orthodoxy was founded at a ceremony at Nicea by St. Sava in ad 1219 
within the religious traditions and by getting true understanding from Byzantine 
emperor Theodor ILaskanes and the Patriarch Manual Saranteen. 109 Itsorganiza 
tional principles were set up at the monastery of Zica. Accordingly, in synodic 
system, a deacon serves a bishop in his diocese, the priest being the centre of 
spiritual authority (receiving from Bishop) over his parish. The Bishop is the 
head of Church in a given diocese over whom Synod supervises - Jesus Christ 
being the head of Synod and Church. By the end of sixteenth century the whole 
of Yugoslavia was divided into three dioceses, viz., Karlovac, the Dabro Bosnian 
and Dalmatian. 1,0 

Embodying and proclaiming ortho-doxa, i.c., the right laith in Christ, 
the church makes no compromises in Sacred tradition. The church ensures 
tranquillity and internal balance, thereby preserving the faith from any 
extreme —‘Lord himseif being the regulator of this harmony and continuity 
to his own promise’ 111 (Matt 28:29, Mark 16:20). The Holy Spirit is with the 
Church and guides it to the truth. 112 Succinctly putting the faith, Constantelos 
observes that it presents God revealed in Jesus Christ and man redeemed by 
Jesus Christ. God appeared among men in time and space to redeem man and 
reconcile him with himself. ‘God was made man that man may become God’ 
as St. Athanasios asserted. 11 1 

Preserving in the church’s painting the assertion that Orthodoxy is Greek in 
form but divine in content and origin, the spirit is of God but the body in which 
it appears to man is Greek,’ 114 the Yugoslavian artists, on their part, gave it 
a body of independent Serbian church by bowing and feeling deep piety towards 
their own saints, martyrs and the ‘innumerable legions of their holy and righteous 
ancestors from emperors to shepherds.’ 1 15 Such adherence to tradition, as Luke 
(5:39) said ‘No one after drinking old wine desires new; for the old is better,’ 
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is best exemplified at the monasteries of Mt. Athos ‘Arc of Byzantium.’ There 
the Orthodox Monks, immune to the change, still paint icons, display imperial 
flag, remember Byzantine emperors in their prayers and tell time in true Roman 
fashion by the elevation of sun" 6 ‘in the belief that the disillusioned will return 
to the simple virtues of their holy faith.’" 7 Preserving relics of the saints has, 
thus, been a passion of the Serbian orthodox church." 8 

This church of prayer and profound spirituality has Christ centred ethics: love 
and charity, justice and humanity, " g implying orthc-praxc, i.e., right faith and 
right life. 130 Accordingly, social assistance is a part of church life since ‘God . . . 
desires all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth’ ( 1 Tim. 
2:6) and Christ ‘gave himself as a ransom for all’ (1 Tim. 2:6). The Serbian 
Church accepted the knowledge and faith both influencing not only intellect but 
also the line creative sensibility which brought about a renaissance in literature 
and art. 

Thus, the vision built up was that of man being the microcosm of the whole 
creation and the centre of things having a key to his own fate; since his body 
has capacity for spiritual experiences, he can aspire union with God. This vision 
was reflected in Divine Liturgy in which man was assisted in the reliving of 
Christian mysteries serving as a remainder of his commitment to God. 131 

In mysteries ‘the anthropic, the divine, and the human nature of Christ is 
extended to both his Church and to her means of grace as well,' 133 thus proving 
that everything had point of contact with spiritual world. The basic mysteries 
are as follows: 

Baptism. ‘Be Baptized for the forgiveness of your sins’ commands 
the Holy Spirit (Acts 2:28, 22 16). Men through this sacrament enter 
threshold of earthly Kingdom of God and become members of Church 
Body of Christ. The rmstcry is completed with Holy Chrismation with 
oil. m 

Holy Eucharist is the central religious idea given shape in the Church 
of Holy Trinity ol Sopocani. As a proof of His love, faithfulness and 
providence, Christ explained that ancient manna and bread are not eternal, 
instead, he ottered that he who cats my flesh and drinks my blood abides 
in me and I in him’ I John 6:46 58), which was the transubstantiation of 
theactual bread ottering, ayear alter, at the Last Supper, ‘li is remembering 
and reminding through the re enactment of the life, the teaching, the death, 
the resurrection of our Lord.’ 134 It implies communion and Eucharist- the 
writing of biographies, erecting monuments of art, painting pictures, since 
through Holy Communion a corporeal unity of man with Christ is achie 
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ved. I2S Holy Hucharist is ultimately connected with Divine Liturgy which 
is a public service being a testimony of the Revelation of God. ‘Through 
symbolic utterances, gestures, signs and symbols, the whole redemption 
plan of God is set before the congregation; the central theme being the 
life of Christ. It is done in three acts: ( 1 ) Offertory prayers this act consists 
of preparing gifts to be transformed in ‘body and blood’ of Christ; giving 
redeeming plan manifested through prophets reaching Christ, reciting 
prayers and verses; commemorating old and new Saints, Church Militant 
(on earth), and Church Triumphant (in heaven), united as living 
organism of God; 1 ’ 6 invoking of Prophets, Apostles, Fathers, Mary, 
Martyrs, in brotherhood. (2) The second Act Liturgy of Cathcchumens 
is instructive for the members of Church. (3) Liturgy of Faithful- -the 
third act, being most important, is done with recital of creed, putting 
gifts on altar, proclaiming faith with choir’s singing -‘The earthy and 
material arc transubstantiated into Godly elements, the body and blood 
of Christ,’ in mystic union through Holy Communion. 127 The liturgy 
finishes with depicting ascension, and expectations of church. In 
panegyric message of Faster Sunday, (and every Sunday), from total 
darkness, for some time, reminiscent of death of Church and plunging 
of followers into fear and despair, the Church is lighted, ‘Christ is Risen,’ 
with lamentation of Mary Magdalene and others ‘O ye faithful, come 
forward and receive light from the light that never wares. Other sacra 
ments are such as confession, for ‘if you forgive the sins of any they 
arc forgiven’ (John 20:23). Ordination of Holy orders, which for the 
preservation and continuation, has the ‘Marriage’ as spiritual union (that 
is why marriage dances ai *. shown in many of the monasteries, c.g.. Decani, 
Kalenic, etc.) and Holy Unction reminding holy miracles of curing symboli- 
zed by putting oil. 1 

The monastery of Hilandar played a great part in being ‘the first Serbian 
University which provided no less than eight of the first ten Archbishops of 
Serbia.’ 130 Besides, it imparted the training of painting to monks and artists. 
It always received donations since the First Crown, King Stetan, recommended, 
thus: ‘I beg you sires and brothers, to whom God will give this throne and this 
state after me not • > insult the Hoiy Virgin (whose property is the monastery 
of Hilandar) in all these rights as written down here, not to alter my words or 
my gifts.’ Accordingly, Uros. Dragutin and Milutin built defensive towers and 
Milutin constructed Church on the site of the old and decorated it with various 
objects of great beauty. 1 31 
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Although rigorous monasticism had been prevalent in Egypt and Capadocia 132 
much earlier, St. Basil is considered to be the father of Byzantine Monasticism: 
‘Think much and talk little’ used to be his advice to the monks. In Sopo£ani 
there are painted scenes of (Syrian) stylites sitting on pillars (plate 28) as St. 
Simeon did for thirty years to escape the distraction. 133 The monks follow three 
vows, poverty, chastity and obedience; they cultivate a rigorous daily routine 
of fasting, meditating and praying throughout night except a few hours of sleep. 1 34 
Such life of the monks was a common sort at Mt. Athos. In the first half of the 
fourteenth century the Hesychast monks at Mt. Athos gave momentum to the 
ideas of true monastic life. And by the second half of the same century the 
movement was being spread in Serbia in full intensity by a whole group of 
monks from Mt. Athos, having the scholar Gregory the Sinaite amongst them. 135 

Comparative: 

Although both belong to the category of world religions, the basic difference 
of the Christian Church and the Buddhist Sahgha lies in what Max Weber points 
that the former is ‘a univcrsalistic establishment for the salvation of masses’ 
and the latter ‘an exclusive association of religious virtuosos or of especially 
qualified religious persons .’ lih The Buddhist monks being parivrajakas , had no 
church like organization nor hierarchy of clerics or head; ‘they were essentially 
identical to the order of Brahmanical Sannyasins etc.’ 137 Weber assigns such 
state of sect to early Christiandom’s heroic sects. 138 Similarly, Buddhist Sarighas 
also became different outside India by ‘having social relationship and trade 
activities.’ 139 

Born out of what Weber calls the exemplary prophecy or wisdom of Indian 
mysticism, the Buddhism did not tender the ethic of daily life, while, it was 
rationally framed by the Christianity conceived out of emissary type prophecy. 1 40 
This results in the difference of the basic premise of settling the images of the 
God heads — Buddhists’ of the Supreme and static being, and Christianity’s of 
the active Lord of Creation. Thus pure Buddhism dispensed with gods in the 
‘Trans-worldly field of formless.’ 141 Similarly, although in the Revelation Christ 
is the first and the last creation of God as his emanation but, as it is rightly 
observed by the Marxist critics, the monotheism had to make concession to 
polytheism to become a religion; 147 Christianity had heavenly court and 
Buddhism the Adi Buddha with Four Buddhas, Dharmakaya, Nirmanakaya, 
Sambhogakaya and Bodhisattvas denying any absolute difference between 
samsara (phenomenal existence) and nirvana (its extinction). 143 Additions of 
relics, charms and rituals are part of the same process of the development of 
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these religions. The Trinity was affirmed al the Nicaean councils owing to this 
universalizing as there is no mention of it in the Revelation. 144 Trinity doctrine 
emerging with Mahayana also met the lay interest in the holy. l4S The Buddha 
being man is analogous to the second figure of Christian trinity. I le being transient, 
has nirvanaas goal and saves man with example ‘not as the representative sacrifice 
for their sin. For it is not sin, but transitoriness which is evil.’ 146 

Nirvana or salvation in Arhathood was attained in an extreme form of ‘genuine 
mysticism’ as an absolulc individual affair. Such asceticism of true monastic life 
was propagated by Ilescychast monks who were repiesentcd on the walls of 
Yugoslavian churches as ‘ideal of Christianity. ,|4/ In Majjhirna or Middle way 
doctrine the conservativeness of Hlnayanists gave way to compassionate catholo 
city. The ethic codes of the eightfold path became the ‘Mahayana’ or ‘Maha 
samghika’ which incorporated laity with full acceptance of Heaven and Hell 
and Maitriya Boddhisattva as a Messiah. Sahajayana incorporated the individual’s 
traits within the way. Thus Buddhism ‘admitted a variety of followers realists, 
idealists and absolutists in their fold;’ 148 the inward contemplation remaining 
at the base there couldn’t have come out the affinities of the ‘Holy’ state as 
it was with that of the active asceticism ot Christianity with its weighty civic 
strata. Thus, contrarily, the Serbian Orthodox Church came out with the aim 
of ‘happiness, spiritual rise and cultural progress of the whole Serbian people. ,,4,> 
It is only in the ‘Cakravartin’ aspects of Buddhahood as taken by the Mauryans, 
Guptas and Vakataxas in this respect, that claims similarity with Byzantine’s 
in having monarch being the patrons of church or religious establishments and 
welfare state. 1S0 

But, in contemplative monasticism, the similarity between the Christian and 
the Buddhist is that of the ‘way.’ the via Mystica starting from sila , via purgativa, 
to samadhi . via llluminativa. The prajna or path of wisdom leads to active 
compassion since ‘the actoi is the acting and the acting is the actor and of this 
unification or identification Prajna is awakened:’ it is the same ‘with which he 
(God) loves himself’ in Christianity. ni Mahayana’s removing ‘even the slightest 
difference between sanisara and nirvana' echoes in Christ’s teaching drawing 
no distinction between the life here and in Heaven, while saying ‘1 must work 
the works of Him who sent me.’ 157 Yet there remains a difference between these 
conceptions of the enlightenment or bliss ‘now here lor the Orthodox Church, 
in ‘Transubstantiawon,’ the form remains but the spirit is elevated whereas in 
the Buddhistic ‘Transfiguration,’ the ethereality of the form is incorporated. Such 
a ‘glimpse’ is part of Christian miracles as these were of Buddhist’s too. 
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Aj \m a Si iiui'CT M a iti k 

Ajanta’s pictorial space is a complex perspective interwoven like a discourse 
on, or a vivification of, the Jatakas. It consists of the historical circumstances 
(the Avadanas Sakyamuni’s life with punctuations of religious, mythic and 
narrative importance), the story of the past (Jatakas of Bndhisattvas identifying 
with him all the creatures before being born as Sakyamuni) and the mythic 
identification in a circular conception of time ( as the Master used to do at 
the end of narration of Jatakas in identifying past characters with the present). 
Thus, we find aniconic symbols together with the image of the Buddha who is 
being looked after by gods and demigods of Brahmanical pantheon, with aTantric 
presentation and the realism like that of ants eating the sweet left overs. All 
are “edited - so to speak, in an epic of Buddhistic mythology. The murals of Ajanta 
seem to embody Bhamah's dictum in Ka\ya/amkara (V40) that there is nothing 
in nature, thought and imagination which cannot be the subject matter of art. 
It has certainly cared tor the start of narrative from the right as per Buddhistic 
circumambulation rites, l eft tilts of the heads of Bndhisattvas provide a strong 
lateral force which is aided by ‘visual lines* of the glances of the majority of 
the figures. Although the liberty of random juxtapositions is perceptible in the 
narrative details, there is the strong evidence of the due care taken of the 
onlooker’s psychology associated with narrative dominances. |S< To read the 
meaning and t..e sequence of narration it requires initiation and acquaintance. 

Historically, it has taken a long time to identify the presentations of all the 
surviving pieces of paintings I’ergusson and Burgess made great efforts in 
identifying some in 1 871 , Oldenberg made some advance in 1 895 and in 1902 
Ludcrs added to the list. It was in 1919 when I'ouchei decoded a large number 
of themes. |S4 Now, with the efforts of all these scholars and a few subsequent 
ones like Waddell and Dikshit, the paintings ol Ajanta have been fully identified 
except a very few disputed pieces and some others which have hardly any 
recognizable portions. Major portions of the surface in the caves of Ajanta were 
given to the story ol Jatakas. These 546 stories are of Bodhisattvas Buddha 
in previous lives. Identifying himself with all sentient beings, he upholds the 
life of truth and thus, progresses towards his emancipation ot Karma cycles before 
born as the Buddha. These stories, while enhancing in good and pious deeds, 
stress upon the sacrifices done by the protagonist of the plot. A natural piety 
with the non humans with one of a naive and candid wonder at the world and 
its inhabitants pervades all the Jatakas. Jatakauscd to be the part of the discourses 
originally given by Buddha and later by the second or the third century they 
became an integral part of Buddhist tradition and were included in the nine ahgas. 



sacred books ol Buddhists. Originally transmitted orally, they were written in 
Pali and were modilted lrom pure stan/as to verses. These were translated in 
Sinhalese, then to Pali, again titling Jatakatthavannana which Rhys Davids notices 
as the oldest, most complete and most important lolk lore extant. Their sequence 
starts with enumerating the situation in Avadana because of which the Buddha 
told the Jataka (?.nd part), with short commentary and the gathas in the _*rd 
part, it ended with the Buddha’s identilication ol characters in both the stories. 1 vs 
1 heir narrations at Ajanta are presented in varied w'ays. For example in cave 
10, the Chadanta Jataka is presented in a pictorial narrative idiom. The prcsenla 
tion is condensed in a decorative motil as can be seen in the lion throne 
of Buddha (pointed out by Griinwedel) where Sabbadathu Jataka has taken this 
lorm. 1 ’*’ Later, on metaphysical ground, these vegetal and animal forms giving 
importance to human beings, ‘seem to have bequeathed their rhythm and 
ceaseless How to the human figure itself,’ as Snellgrove and others rightly 
observe. 1S ’ 

The Jatakas that have most lascinated the artists of Ajanta are Stbi Jataka. 
Mrga Jataka , Mahajanaka Jataka, Ksantivadi Jatak a, Compcyyu Jaluka, Syania 
Jataka. Vaissantra Jataka, Sulasoma Jataka, Vidhurapandita Jataka, Maha 
Umagga Jataka, ,\igrodhamiga Jataka, Mahisha Jataka. Samkhapala Jataka . 
Mahahamsa Jataka, Chadanta Jataka. Mahakapi Jataka, Matriposaka Jataka, 
I fasti Jataka etc. 

Life ofSakyamum through Agarna literature of Buddhist sacred books revolves 
around four principal towns: Kapilvastu, Bodhagaya, Varanasi and Kushinagara. 
1’hese four towns are also connected w ith the four ma jor events of the Buddha’s 
life respectively the Annunciation (dream of Maya) and Nativity, Hnlighten 
ment, the First Sermon and the Parinirvana. The other principal events related 
to Sakyamuni’s life in these tov. ns are: 

Kapilvastu Seven steps. Presentation in the temple of Tutelary deity ol Sakyas 
{Divyavadana), Sage Asita’s visit. Schooling, hirst meditation, Four journeys. 
Departure from and Return to Kapilvastu. 

Bodhgaya Asceticism. Sujata’s food, ‘Mara’s assault and temptation. Bud 
dhacakra, Grass presentation, Svastika, Hpisode ol Nagaraja Muchalinda, 
Gift of the food by merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, Presentation ol stone bowl 
by the four gods ol the four quarters. 

Kushinagara Rc-ic distribution. The other lour lesser towns with principal 
events are: 

Rajgrha Meeting with Ajatasatru, Bimbisaraand Indra, Gift of Jctavana park. 

Vaisafi -Subjugation ol the elephant Nalagiri. 

Sravastf Miracles and Transfiguration. 
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Samkasya - The place of the assembly after Buddha’s descent (on ladder) from 
Tushita Heavens, where he had gone to preach to his mother. 

Divyavadana, La/itavistara and Nidanas give detailed accounts of Buddha 
visiting different places in eastern India during his life-time. 1SS 

The Buddha’s ancestry has been traced by Buddhaghosa to his very distant 
forefather Mahasammata. The family had the tradition of marrying sisters in order 
to keep the purity of blood. The Buddha’s grandfather was King Sihahanu. His 
father. King Suddhodana of Kapilvastu, had two wives, Maya and Mahaprajapati. 
Maya was the mother of the Buddha. Most of the scholars agree on putting the 
Buddha’s date of birth in the middle of sixth century ».c Nepalese tradition places 
it in 624 bo He was born on the ull moon day of the month of Vaisakh 
(April May) in the l.umbim Gardens near the city of Dcvadaha in Nepal Tcrai. 
According to Nidiinkatha Maya dreamt of a white elephant entering her womb. 
On asking the wise Brahmanas to decode the dream, the king was told that cither 
a Cakravartin, universal monarch, or a Buddha was to be born to Maya. Nearing 
her time she proceeded to her father’s house at Devadaha. Near the city in a 
pleasure grove of Sala tree in Lumbini, holding the branch of a flowering tree, 
she delivered the child from the lateral right of her body. Four wise brahmanas 
came with a golden net to receive the Bodhisatlva. From them four great kings 
received him on a ceremonial robe and then he was received by human beings. 
The Bodhisatlva stood and walked seven steps. That day saw the birth of seven 
other beings - Rahul’s mother Yasodhara, the tree of enlightenment, the four 
vases of treasure, his elephant, his horse, Kanthaka, his charioteer Channa and 
the Minister’s son Kaludayin. 

The child was named Siddhartha and was mothered by his step mother, as 
Maya died on the seventh day of his birth. Sage Asita visited the infant and 
regretted that he (Asita) would not remain alive to listen to his great discourses. 
As a prince of a royal race, Ksatriya, he was schooled and trained well. On 
four occasions, while on journeys, he saw an old man, a sick man, a dead man 
and on the fourth occasion a mendicant with peace of deliverance. These caused 
the Great Departure Although Gautama was married to Yasodhara and had a 
son, Rahula by her, they could not bind him to worldly pleasures against the 
final nirvana which he now sought to achieve. Channa, his charioteer, prepared 
the chariot with the horse Kanthaka over which Siddhartha left the city gates 
leaving his family asleep. It was the full moon day of Uttarasadha (June July). 
His desire to look back was sustained by the Karth herself turning around so 
as not to allow him to look back. As the other obstacle in the way to nirvana 
was the sound of horse hoofs, the earth had borne them on her palms to prevent 
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it. In this ‘homelessness’ [Maha sacchako Sutta ), the asramas of ascetics, he 
learnt dhyana (meditation) and met the five ascetics who were later to become 
his first disciples, lie tried Jina’s methods also and came to Uruvela where he 
practised the severe penances and asceticism. Thus emaciated, he was still 
sensing the echo ol desires remembering his first spiritual trance which he 
experienced only due to the ceasing of desire. He decided his way, took Sujala’s 
food and sat under a pipalWcc. Enlightenment came to him. Mara with his army 
tried to dissuade him. The Buddha won over him and touched the ground to 
make earth his wi ness ( lihiimisparsa mudra). With his realization of the four 
Great Truths and The Eightfold Path of achieving nirvana , he preached in the 
Deer Park of Varanasi to his first disciples and set in motion the ‘wheel of the 
law’ ( Dharmacakra mudra). Here, a merchant, the first lay disciple, was taken 
into the order and the first lady disciple was also consecrated. With increasing 
numbers of disciples the Buddha came to Ra jagrha where king Bimbisara adopted 
the order. Dlgha Nikay a gives the number of Bhikkhus of Buddhist order as 500. 
The first Buddhist Council, meeting after the Pannirvana , too, claimed to have 
500 Bhikkhus. From there he vent to Kapilvastu where he met Yasodhara and 
Rahula claiming ‘Give me my inheritance, ascetic* the Buddha asked Sariputta 
to admit Rahula to the order. The Conversion of Nanda took place here. The 
order of Nuns was also sanctioned on asking by widow Mahaprajapati, the 
foster mother of the Buddha. 

During the next forty years of his life the Buddha travelled extensively preaching 
the Doctrine. His most eminent disciples were Sariputta and Moggallana, and 
most loved one was Ananda. Upali, a Sakva barber, attained great importance 
and is said to have been the first propoundcr ol the Buddhist Church. Among 
the other royal supporters of B» ddha was King Prasenajit of Kosala. Devadatta 
tried to bring schism in the Sang '- 1 and attempted at assassinating the Buddha. 
The threefold formula of new converts taking refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma 
and the Sarigha was evolved in which the Buddha himself gave importance to 
the Saiigha. 

The account of Mahapari nirvana of the Buddha is given in three suttas: The 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta , the Mahasuddassana Suita, and the Janavasabha Sutta. 
At the age of eighty, while on way to Kushinagara from Vaisali, Chanda, a 
smith of Pava, served him Sukarainaddava in a mango grove. It made Buddha 
very sick. At Kushin^qara, Ananda p epared the bed of the Master between the 
two sala trees. \ . . Strive without ceasing’- with these last words the Perfect-One 
entered Nirvana (c\ 544 n.t: ) in the presence of his disciples and Mallas of 
Kushinagara. The Brahman welcomed the Buddha to Heaven. The mortal remains 
were burnt and relics distributed over which the stupas were built. 



J he Arl ol Ajanta and Sopocani 

L.ike Jatakas , the narrative elements ol Avadanas also became iconic, their 
symbols, myths and narratives were arranged as subsidiaries around the image 
ol Buddha the protagonist. With the passage of time a full scheme of iconogra 
phy was evolved and utilized in conformity with subsequ *t transformations 
in Buddhism, i.c., from Hfnavana to Tantric Buddhism. 

The previous Manus! Buddhas as per Mahapadarna Sutta arc 6, Lalitavistara 
mentions 54 and Mahavasthu takes them up to 100. In the caves these are 
presented with varying numbers consummating in the ‘image’ of ‘the thousand 
Buddhas’ (miracle of Sravasti), wherby ‘de individualizing’ the imagery in the 
Buddhistic dialectics got converted into the graphic dialectics. 

Thus, significantly, the oldest painting at Ajanta is ol stupa worship. 


Sopot vm: Siwhct Maiti r 


The whole theme of the decoration represents the church as a ‘microcosm 
of the actual world,’ 1 su giving the order ol hierarchy ol church doctrine. The 
highest and most celestial point dome for representing the Church I riumphant 
starting from Son of Ciod, lw * the lower zones are occupied by the Church .Militant. 
As an organic whole and as a part ol the Divine I .tturgv the paintings ol Sopocani 
present a programmatic exposition ol the whole religious gamu* Martyrs, 
apostles, A.changel, prophets and Virgin are presented on the upper zone ol 
pilasters (nave); the lower part has the paintings representing priests and Christ 
Enthroned They all stand as ‘pillars of faith' (Eph. 2 and Gal 2: 1 )) to be invoked 
during the Communion. The :ower zone is given to liturgical figures of saints 
and archbishops, in ceremonial attitude with sacred laws in their hands. On the 
middle zone the ‘Communion of the Apostles' ‘Eucharist’, the giving of ‘bread 
and wine’ is presented in the apse of the sanctuaiy There, topped by the 
Pentecost (i.e., the celebration ol descent of the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles 
on the seventh Sunday after Easter), the re enactment of Ressurection, the 
culmination ol the three acts ol Divine Liturgy, is fully illustrated starting from 
Entombment ol Christ and ending with the 'Incredulity of Thomas’ on the north 
and the south walls. 

Christ’s life being the central theme of this Apostolic Church, the pendentives 
have the Four Evangelists St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. I uke and St. John repre 
sented as writing Gospels. The visions of these Apostles seem to have been 
carried over by the Prophets and Patriarchs painted on the arches of the central 
square. 

In the nave itself, on the north and south transepts, the upper zone has Martyrs 
from Subastia the ancient city of Asia Minor. South transepts’ upper zone has 
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three angels of the Holy Trinity of the Old Testament having God personified 
in three aspects — Maker of Heaven and Earth, Redeemer or Saviour and 
Enlightener and Sanctifier. 161 The next is Baptism, the first of the mysteries 
representing Jesus being baptized of John in Jordon (Mark 1:9). 

i he first Gospel was written by St. Matthew, (earlier a tax gatherer in Roman 
Service, his disciples St. Mark and St. Luke called him Levi.) He was thus 
presented as the first on the pendentives of Sopocani starting from the south -east; 
he starts the Gospel from the Prophets, giving the genealogy of Christ. The 
Prophets have positions below the Evangelists on the arches. The Tree of Jesse, 
presented in the narthex, on the south wall (upper zone), gives this genealogy 
starting from recumbent Jesse, the father of David • ‘And there shall come forth 
a rod out of the stem of Jess and a branch shall grow out of his roots’ — as 
Toynbee puts it, ‘Isaiah’s prophecy of the coming of Messiah was given a literal 
form in Christian Art.’ 162 It also serves as a link between the Old and the New 
Testaments. The Sopocani painters extended this link up to Nemanjan dynasty 
presenting it below (and probably above also which is obliterated) the Tree of 
Jesse. 

St. Matthew, giving the genealogy further, writes, ‘So all the generations from 
Ab» aham to David arc fourteen generations and from David until the carrying 
aw y into Babylon are fourteen generations, and from the carrying into Babylon 
up to Christ arc fourteen generations’ (Matt. 1 : 1 7). To this house belongs Joseph, 
whose wife Virgin Mary was favoured by God and Archangel Gabriel announced 
to her ‘And behold, thou shall conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, 
and shalt call his name Jesus’ (L.K. 1:31). Joseph and Mary moved from Galilee 
in Nazareth as per tax drerce of C. - sar Augustus, and went to Bethlehem, ‘the 
city of David’s house’ to pay the t.v. and to get enrolled there. Jesus was born 
in a natural cave where cattle were bedded, as there was no place in the inns 
owing to crowding of the travellers for the census. Mary wrapped the child in 
swaddling clothes and laid him in a manger. The birth of child was announced 
to the shepherd who came to see him like the three Magi from the East, bringing 
gifts. The nativity of Christ is presented in the nave (north wall above). 

As mother of God, Virgin Mary had special veneration in the Serbian Orthodox 
Church As such, her life is fully presented from her Nativity (prothesis, upper 
zones of cast south and west walls) and is well painted along with the most 
prominent painting ol ^opocani ‘the Dormition of the Virgin’ (on the west wall 
upper zone of the nave). Mary is the ornate, the praying church in the story 
of her death. 163 Christ in her prayer told her that in three days he shall take 
her to his heavenly city. Mary summoned the Apostles and the Virgins of the 
Church of Jerusalem. She then ordered her ‘grave clothes, with spices and 
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perfumes, asking virgins to light lamps as evening came, then prayed at some 
length and lay down to die. Christ came for her straightaway riding in the chariot 
of the Cherubim, and her soul leapt into his arms.' ,M 

Christ’s life is further narrated in the nave. The child was brought to Jerusalem 
to be presented to the Lord (L.K. 2:20). In the temple St. Simeon, taking the 
child in the arms, thanked God that he could depart in peace now that he had 
seen Jesus because of whom ‘. . . the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed’ 
(L.K. 2:35). Prophetess Anna also thanked likewise (L.K. 2:38). The narration 
is presented on the south wall at the top. Below it the miracle of twelve year 
old Christ is presented. This happened in Jerusalem when his parents found 
him in the temple discussing with do tors, \ . . all that heard him were astonished 
at his understanding and answers' (L.K. 2:47). 

After Baptism, Jesus’ Ministry to the sick is presented at Sopocani in exo 
narthex. The intermittent chapter of Temptation of devil doesn’t find place 
on the walls, but the Transfiguration is given a place below the Nativity. The 
Transfiguration occurred after his finding the twelve Apostles, Galilean ministry, 
the Sermon on the Mount (Hattin), and the ministry of Capernau i. Jesus took 
Peter James and John amid the wild grand solitudes of Mount Herman at Cesarea 
Philippi. lh ' and prayed intensively getting alone . The Apostles, after little prayers, 
lav down to sleep in their cloaks but soon were awakened by a sense of strange 
happening. They saw Jesus and ‘as he prayed the fashion of his countenance 
was altercu, and his raiment was white and glistening. And, behold, there talked 
with him two men which were Moses and Iilias, who appeared in gl^ry, and 
spake of his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem’ (L.K. 9:29, 30, 
31 ). Jesus’ way to Jerusalem (Hucharist, symbolically), and the entry is painted 
in the nave on north wall. It is followed by the Washing of the feet, the Last 
Supper and the Hucharist at the house of John Mark in Jerusalem. At the garden 
of Gathsemanc, on the Mount of Olives near Jerusalem, Jesus submitted all his 
worries, agonies with trust to the Lather, knowing his forthcoming crucifixion, 
betrayal and future of the Church. Judas betrayed him by identifying him w'ith 
a kiss in front of the soldiers. It was followed by the trial by Caiaphas the high 
priest, the Sanhedrin the Jew council of chief priest and elders, and Pilate the 
Governor of Judea. The charge was: 4 . . . this fellow perverting the nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying that he himself is Christ a King’ (L.K. 
2:3). The high priest and the Sanhedrin found Jesus guilty of death, Pilate could 
not find so. But the instigated crowd constrained upon him, and Pilate at last 
delivered Jesus to be crucified. The Crucifixion is presented on the side of 
‘Dormition’ on the south wall of the nave. At Golgotha Jesus was crucified with 
two robbers. Crying ‘My God, why has thou forsaken me’ (Matt. 46:28), Jesus 
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‘yielded up the ghost’ [Matt. 28:50). Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James 
and Joseph followed Jesus till the end, the Apostles fled in fear. He was laid 
in tomb and watched by Angels. The two Marys came to see the sepulchre 166 
and met the resurrected Christ. Also, Christ appeared to the Apostles at Galilee. 
St. Thomas could not believe till he touched the wound on his side. These arc 
all painted on the sanctuary walls in the nave along with the Pentecost, where 
the Church was born. Christ’s descent into I.imbo was to bring light for those 
long awaiting life after death 167 before His ‘Ascension.’ 

Along with many parables and the Last Judgment, the artists of Sopocani 
painted important events of the lives of contemporary kings and saints, specially 
in chapels devoted to them, i.c., St. Nicola, St. George and St. Simeon Nemanja. 
Near the Last Judgment on the west wall of the narthex, the Old Testament 
story of Joseph, son of Jacob (plate 69), runs in tiers starting from the upper 
left. Joseph was the most beloved of Jacob out of his twelve sons. On receiving 
a beautiful coat from his father he aroused the envy of the rest. They threw 
him in a pit while tending sheep and then sold him to the passing by Ishmclitcs 
who took him to Lgypt where he was auctioned to Potiphar. His wife wanted 
10 entice Joseph, now lull grown, but the latter ran away leaving his garment, 
caught by the lady (second panel right extreme); Joseph was charged and 
imprisoned on this evidence. Winning the hearts of prisoners by his good 
behaviour and by his faculty of reading dreams, he became known to Pharos 
whose dream of famine he decoded and thus won the Governorship and 
r, rnne ministership (second left scene on third tier), lie stored abundant grain 
during the next seven years and used it for the great famine that followed. He 
even fed starving people cominc from other countries to Lgypt. Thus Jacob heard 
of ‘the Magician’ in his famine distress and sent his ten sons riding on asses. 
They were recognised by Joseph but he kept Simeon as hostage and sent the 
rest nine to bring the youngest brother also. The brothers found in the suck of 
grain the cost in money returned and tied up in the mouth of sacks. After 
persuasion Jacob allowed the youngest, Benjamin to go with all, taking back 
the returned cost of grains with gifts. Again Joseph favoured them this time with 
a gift of silver cup to Benjamin, and bid them a most courteous farewell. They 
were, however caught by guards, as designed, and sent back to Lgypt. This time 
Joseph could not hide emotions an^ sent them all with riches to bring his father. 
Lor seventeen years the father lived with the sons. Later, on Jacob’s death bed 
the two sons of Joseph received the benediction. And at the time of his death 
his twelve sons (the twelve tribes of Israel as nation) stood by the side of Jacob; 
the embalmed body of the Patriarch was sent back but that of Joseph, dying 
at the age of one hundred and ten, remained in Lgypt. 
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CoMPAKA riVI . 


Sopocani’s function as a royal mausoleum and the cathedral church together, 
points to its enlarged function of decoration from being liturgical to the didactic, 
which widened the range of the painted subject matter. Thus sub jects fiom the 
Old and the New Testaments were taken up along with the ecumenical councils 
combining national saints, martyrs, God’s Vice regents (kings) and their family 
as donors. All this gets juxtaposed like the mythic identification of the past and 
the present in the circular conception as was the subject matter presented at 
Ajanta, similar to the Master’s identification of the past characters with the 
present at the end of his discourse. The scenes of Ajanta included subjects from 
Avadanas and Jatakas showing every sentient being, and a world of myriad forms. 
Thus, Sopocani, although presents the ‘microcosm of the actual world,’ forms 
only a small fragment of the epic of Life depicted at A janta. 

It is not only that the Bodhisattva Kundakumara’s story in the Ksantivadi J at aka 
(of which only the inscription remains on the outside wall of cave 2 at Ajanta) 
bears resemblance to the ‘passion’ cycle of Christ’s life, but also that St. lerome 
(a n 340) narrates the Buddha’s life and his virgin birth. I<>}< St. John of Damascus, 
(eighth century ad ) wrote the story of Hermit Barlaam and prince Josaphat, 
virtually the story ol the great Renunciation of the Buddha, which became the 
ideal of Christian monasticism and asceticism. By the sixteenth century Josaphat 
was made a saint in the Greek Orthodox Church. ,ft< * It is significant to point 
out here that only by the fourteenth century, as Millet observes, the narratives 
and liturgical cycles were fully developed for the Church decoration. The 
other important factor connected with Josaphat story is that the major theme 
is interwoven with Indian fables and parables. The animal fables painted at Bcram 
( 1 474 ad), Yugoslavia, 170 conform to such influences having deeply penetrated 
Yugoslavian land also. 

Coming to the scenes concerning the protagonists of painted narratives at 
Ajanta and Sopocani, there is a ‘striking resemblance’ between the life and 
teaching of Gautama the Buddha and the Gospel Story. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
points out that both were ‘miraculously conceived and wondrously born.’ 171 
Gautama’s father was informed by angels and Lalitavistara informs of a virgin’s 
life led by the Queen for thirty two months. 172 The birth was announced to her 
as well. Erich Neumann speaks of primordial Mother Goddess symbolism of 
child bearing virgin, the Great Mother, with car of grain the earth gold 
corresponding to heavenly gold or luminous son. Supernatural conception and 
birth also belong to the archetypal sphere of the virgin. Neumann mentions 
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Akkadian basalt seal from the middle of the third millcruum, showing the 
adoration of kings and shows its similarity with a Christian stone ring of fourth 
cent iyAi> 1/1 hour great kings also receive the new born Gautama. Although 
the Patriarchal spirit is obvious in the protagonist, the matriarchal concern of 
the subject matter is accentuated by the prominence given to the ‘Dormition’ 
at Sopocani and Good and I’vil aspects of G-eat mother presented at Ajanta 
in the ‘Wheel of Life’ and by the t-.^essive num ' of women presented in almost 
all aspects. Both Christ and Gautama weredcscei. aants in royal houses. Similarity 
in the names of Maya and Mary has also been traced to archetypal symbolism. 1 ' 4 

Future greatness is predicted on the day of birth. Radhakrishnan notes that 
“Asita is the Buddhist Simeon. He comes through air to visit the infant Gautama. 
Simeon came by the spirit into the temple.” 1 ,s Both Jesus and Siddhartha 
revealed their unusual wisdom at about the same age, although the difference 
is that Jesus does through learned discourses and Siddhartha through medita 
tion. 1/6 Osborne also points to the similarity of ‘Word’ or ‘Logos’ as the 
‘fundamental’ behind them, the Buddha being the incarnation of huddhi , the 
intermediary between the Absolute truth and man’s mi i . 1 ' 

The ‘Great renunciation’ of t; Buddha has similar implications in Jesus’ 
‘missing’ years. Likewise both are confronted with ‘Temptation.’ The Buddha’s 
enlightenment is marked by thirty-two great miracles including healing and the 
blind receiving sight. He also begins mission with twelve disciples and sets forth 
‘to establish the kingdom of righteousness, to give light to those enshrouded 
in darkness and open the gate of immortality to men.’ 178 Caring tor the sick 
is again similar in their missionary lives ( Mahavagga , viii, 26, Mat. 24:40). 179 
Condemning ascetic practices, both insist less on sacrament and more on the 
‘opening of oneself in faith.’ 180 The similarity between their ways of discourse 
and use of parables has been pointedly marked. The Buddha’s triumphal entry 
into his native city of Kapilvastu is marked by his ‘Transfiguration’ lighting up 
the city like the ‘New Jerusalem illuminated by the lamb.’ 181 On the last day 
before his death his body was again ‘transfigured’ {Mahaparintbbana Sutta 
p. 46) and ‘a tremendous earthquake was felt throughout the world’ on his death 
[ibid., p. 62). Three months after his death he was again ‘transfigured’ and 
identified with self- existent Supreme. 182 

The Buddha’s cousin, Dcvadatt, ‘was the Judas among his followers whose 
attempts of killing him and killers falling down to his feet, awed by his majesty 
is like the soldiers in the garden of Gethsemanc. The edifying purpose of the 
story of Tacob presented in the narthex at Sopocani, too, is akin to that of Jatakas 
presen d at Ajanta. S. Radhakrishnan finds many of the parables being common: 
‘Buddha is a sower of the word, he feeds his five hundred brethren at once 
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with a small cake.’ Proving chronologically anteriority of Buddhist parables 
Radhakrishnan also finds analogy of ’walking on water with faith’ (Jataka 190 
and as given in the Gospel of St. Luke). 183 He further adds that ‘in the spirit 
ot Upanisads both Buddha and Christ ‘demand the death or the sacrifice of 
the immediate natural existence as the condition of the new richer life.’ He 
as well points to the dissimilarities in their personalities writing that ‘while 
Jesus is angry with the world which will not hear him, the Buddha meets 
opposition with calm and confidence. He thought of the world as ignorant rather 
than wicked, as unsatisfactory rather than rebellious.’ 184 

D P. Singhal points out that ‘a number of scholars from different countries 
such as Rudolf Scydcl, A.J. Edmonds, and Richard Garbe have insisted on the 
Christian indebtedness to Buddhism.’ He quotes Nicholas Notovitch’s nineteenth 
century study supporting Christ’s having visited India and studied here. 18 *' S. 
Radhakrishnan, too, confirms to such postulations that the Gospel study being 
the work of the Evangelists might have got influenced by the cult of the Buddha. ’ 86 

Similarity of many of the practices of worship between Buddhists and 
Christians 11 ' led not only to the narrations starting from the left but also to 
the manner of presentation the identification which required initiation. The 
identification of saints, prophets and Bodhisattvas with iconic presentations of 
persons, places, relics and symbols etc., must have become clearer during such 
rites and services. This also entails a difference in the presentation. At Sopocani 
the ‘Divine Liturgy’ being the overall purpose, the subjects are chosen accordingly 
with greater stress on each of the narrative’s presentation in conformity to the 
liturgical rites."* 8 At Ajanta, such punctuation is very liberal except that the 
‘divine images’ of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas arc placed in and around the 
sanctuaries. 
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CHAPTER III 


INTERPRETATIVE CATEGORIES 
Ajanta, Sopocani, Comparative 


Ajanta Pmi.osopiiy 

The inscription in cave 1 7 ol Ajanta, in gist, reads ‘ — They were glorious 
as the sun and the moon. . . of those, the creepers of whose glory and friendship 
have spread and who conduct themselves always in happiness and mutual agree 

ment ’* (VS. 10, 1 1). These words, used as eulogy to kings, also point to 

a source philosophy of the tradition well established much before the advent 
of the Buddha. These were the traditions of Vedic philosophy and popular cult 
worship. 1 Of the second tradition, I). Chattopadhyaya speaks as the ancient 
materialism ( Lokavata ) of India ever prevalent in the form of Tantra. 4 This, 
being non Vedic, always remained as survival of the tribal past. But as a source 
working upon the aesthetics ot '.he era, they were tremendously potent and 
provided that /.est by which the great activity of art of Ajanta was accelerated 
and in the later phase, it was accomplished, to quote W.M. Spink in a ‘bare 
quarter of a century.’ The Buddhists accepted both as the key source to provide 
a ‘prescriptive’ philosophy ol the ‘flux’* and the lorthcoming to create the works 
of art. 6 It gave the anabolic signification to the Law of Dynamic Direction 
(Kohler), in space relativity and in time relativity, a ‘being’ of ever presence 
in ‘eternal continuum.' Both the forces, quoted above in Ajanta inscription, 
reflect the ‘theory of light’ as the glories of sun (luminosity), and moon (illumina 
tion), the first symbolising purusa or prajna (male principle) and the second 
representing prakrti or upaya (female-principle), logethcr they Ijecamc the 
creative force as ‘creeper’ being the symbol of life-principle, prana. It is what 
Taittiriya Upanisad propounds and 1 antra literature speaks. The wealth of 
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u pay as in the Mahayana range from the sophisticated dialectic of Nagarjuna 
‘treeing the mind,’ to doctrine of liberation, sukhavati, through faith in ‘Boundless 
light’ of Amitabha, including all the variations of Tantric Buddhism. 11 

The source of Vedic literature forms part of the pastoral patriarchal ideas 
and agricultural matriarchal ideas form part of Lokayata tradition. 12 The Buddhist 
dialectical approach makes use of both. However, in course of time, the earlier 
patriarchal stratum was annulled or relativized with ‘fundamental matriarchal 
structure proving so strong in orient.’ 1 ' l ; or example, Udarmukh motif, included 
during Vakataka period at Ajanta, 14 indicates what Neumann points out as ‘the 
positive elementary characters of the great vessel of the female body. . . emphasi 
zing ‘belly’ zone connecting it with mouth and womb the Great Mother,’ while 
commenting on similar terracotta Baubo figures of fifth century h.c. from Asia 
Minor. 15 Dominance of matriarchal structure is also clearly exemplified in the 
prevalence of Mother Goddess images. 16 The womanhood painted in almost all 
of its aspects at Ajanta is in concrete conformity to the said principle. The 
pastoral patriarchal could be traced back to the prehistoric art. The holes, circles 
and dashes of brush strokes by these artists are abstract symbols of the universal 
male female principles. These arc also conveyed in the relationship of the painted 
animals containing the magic reality as well, presenting the ecological and 
seasonal stories. These concepts were later transformed into mother goddess 
cults representing agricultural matriarchal ideas. Further archaeological evi 
dcnces prove that by the time of protohistory, (Mohan jodaro seals, plate 1 07) 1 7 
and later (ring stones with yogic implications continuing till late Sunga period, 
plate 108), the concepts of mother goddess were intermingled with the ideas 
of ‘Tree of Life.’ ,H In these, patriarchal and matriarchal bases were given different 
levels of symbolism and conceptions implying the coming to terms with the 
enigma of life and death. Gupta pertinently points to the savamudra of mother 
goddess on ring stones giving the philosophy of life cycle in which Death and 
Birth are two stages of continuous process depicted as winding rhizomes of 
the lotus in some of the ring stones from Taxila. 1 ' 7 

The cult of mother goddess with its archetypal imagery throughout the world 
has been thoroughly investigated by R. Neumann. With the support of Jung’s 
theory of archetypes of the collective unconscious manifested in the mythological 
motifs, he has arrived at a cohesive archetypal group of Good Mother and Terrible 
Mother. 20 Their elementary and transformative characters encompass the images 
at Ajanta- from ‘Wheel of Life’ (plate 105, in the verandah of cave 17) to 
the Buddhas with Bodhi trees (cave 9) and from the imagery of Prajnaparamita 
(cave 1) to Hariti (cave 1). The ‘Tree of Life’ motif, being the basic element 
of Buddhistic iconography and Indian symbolism, was fully expounded by F.D.K. 
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Bosch. 21 He sums up the primordial duality of male and female, as Agni and 
Soma elements becoming the creative breath into the primary element ‘water’ 
in ‘Hiranyagarbha’ 22 (the Golden germ, Rg Veda X, 121, 129). Based on this 
he further develops the philosophy of ‘tree of life’ with Padmamula and Brahama 
mula variations (plate 22) in their two dimensional and three dimensional images 
giving clue to the images from Cakra to Sun pillar and the creeper (endless 
surge of form emerging from cosmic matter). 

These basic ideas forming the essentials of Indian art, were elaborated in the 
paintings of Ajanta. Referring to Kalidasa's Vikramorvasi S.N . Dasgupta writes: 

Urvashi transformed herself into a creeper and the creeper was again 
transformed into the nymph. The unity between plant life and human life 
is so well illustrated in the paintings of Ajanta that even when a man and 
a woman are depicted as embracing and kissing each other, there is such 
a purity and innocence, such an absence of voluptuousness that it appeared 
as if a creeper was entwining a tree. It is this innocence that can justify 
such paintings in a Buddhist monastery. 23 

it is of vital importance here, to recall again the opinions ol Sncllgrove and 
others that plant and animal life ‘bequeathed their rhythm and ceaseless flow 
to the human figure itself.’ 74 This cctana or ‘force of life’ or what Citrasiitra 
describes of painting ‘as if breathing’ (43:22), 2S in pure graphic terms is the 
flow of line and plastic quality of modelling (Stella Kramrisch) 26 and chanda 
oi canons of art and architecture (Niharranjan Ray)." / The presentation of this 
cctana or citta is the cause of calling painting and sculptures as citra in Sanskrit.*' 
Similarly, Yogacara philosophy asserts that there is no material sub 
stance underlying rupa unless it b : citta itself." 0 

In Yogacara, formal world arises spontaneously from the ‘store consciousness 
[alaya vijnana), flowing to tnanas for primordial dificrcntiations, thence to six 
sense consciousness ( manovijnana ) producing sense organs or ‘gates [ayatana) 
through which projects the classified external world. 1 he Buddhist yoga reverses 
the process by ‘stilling the discriminative activity ol the mind and letting the 
categories of maya tall back into potentiality so that the world may be seen 
in its unclassified ‘suchness.’ 0 

The sunyaoi ‘void’ i’ rclatcdness oi causality of things, which Nagarjuna proves 
by showing the dichotomy everywhere. Max Weber looks upon this as a 
‘systematic dialccticism of Buddha like the dialogue of Socrates through which 
a psychic state of tranquillity and security was sought which is cool. . . stoic. . 
equanimity of the knowing man.’" But at this ‘absolute calm, the karuna 
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(compassion) awakens due to the prajria of ‘suchness’ and ‘Bodhisattva lets the 
projection arise again, having become consciously identified with the playful 
and purposeless character of the void.’ 34 Thus, this ‘calm’ was defined with the 
acceptance of everyday reality as ‘void is form.’ 35 Watts elaborates that ‘by 
karuna it is seen that the dissolution of forms into the void is in no way different 
from the particular characteristics of the forms themselves. The life of things 
is only conventionally separable from their death; in reality the dying is the 
living.’’*’ 

The existence of external world was actually taken for granted by all the systems 
of Indian philosophy; hence there is no wo;d for realism in Sanskrit (D.N. 
Shastri).’' For the Buddha the external world existed with all its miseries, thus, 
as tension reduction process he used psychological means, 38 the essence of which 
he had put in the ‘Noble Eightfold path,’ and the formation of Samgha in the 
Tri ratna in which the final authority was ultimately placed in the Buddha. 39 
The co existence and interdependence of various aggregates 40 were formed, (out 
of Buddha’s saying), as philosophy of seeing the external world that sight 
consciousness results from the contact of the sight faculty with the sight objects. 41 
According to Barua. this explains all mental activities concerning mind and other 
senses. 43 Thus this ‘sight consciousness’ taken into the plastic creativity as per 
the experiments done in Gestalt theory, proves validity of ‘the tension reduction 
process’ as ‘the tendency towards simplicity, symmetry, regularity.’ Quoting 
Kohler in naming this tendency as the ‘Law of Dynamic Direction,’ Arnhcim 
explains it as ‘a genuine cosmic principle directed towards the maximum of 
orderliness obtainable under the given condition of a system.’ 43 The orderliness 
of Samgha did provide the corollary with such creative psychology which is 
exemplified in Sarnath Buddha. Its symmetrical and simplified posture ex 
pressing relaxed quietude as ‘eternal continuum’ is also the ‘ever presence’ 
or ‘being’ 44 and in space relativity, the dominance of the principal figure of the 
Buddha is portrayed as unaffected by the surrounding activities reduced in size 
and symbols of iconography -a prescriptive aesthetics amply used in the 
paintings of Ajanta. 

This orderliness points out a factor towards which the Buddha’s ‘dialectical 
materialism’ 45 was conscious and which his doctrine of Impermanence and 
Change seems to imply. 4 *’ As it was the outcome of the theory of dependent 
origin ( Pratitysamutpada ), the ‘orderliness’ of visual perception, in creative 
psychology, seems to have undergone a systematic implication of reaching its 
structural decay. It is exemplified in the later formal metamorphoses at Ajanta 
'/•here the individual artist was left to strive, according to his own personality 
(plate 1 43 ), to resolve the dichotomy of ‘inner light’ (luminosity) and illumination 
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(plate 146). Parallel stress on the acceptance of all natural traits of the person, 
leading to the goal by themselves, came out in Buddhistic Sahajayana . 4 ' Decora 
tive and aniconic presentations of Hlnayana and later during Mahayana, the 
liberal brushing, ‘abstraction by Abrading’ 4 * and the spatial organization adopting 
grading system all speak of a felt logic of ‘reductivism’ which the formal tendency 
of modernism has made clear. 40 It is also applied by condensing of narrative 
details in icons, leading finally to the Zen master’s ‘abstract’ experiments on 
‘marvellous void.’ 50 Thus, since the value of structural theme is constantly 
diminishing in creativity of visual perception, the second law of 
thermodynamics ‘Hntropy’ that in the material universe disorder increases, 
could be implied verifying such ‘structural decay.’ R. Arnheim, explaining the 
implication of this law on art in its metaphorical sense, S1 explains that the 
‘constancy principle’ of Freud (namely, the dominant tendency of psychophysical 
existence is striving to keep tension at a minimum or eliminate it - - 'Nirvana 
principle’) has within it a negative concept of catabolic dissolution whereby 
‘instincts are drives of the live organism to return to the inorganic state 5 ' . . . 
stimulation from the outside and impulses from the inside are viewed as producing 
disturbing tension, and the strategy ol the ego endeavours to steer in mind toward 
desirable quiescence.’ As such, David Riesinann has observed ‘It seems clear 
that Freud, when he looked at love or work, understood man’s physical and 
psychic behaviour in the light of the physics of entropy and the economics of 
scarcity.’’" Arnheim puts both, the disorderly destruction (including meta 
morphosis played by seasons and time), and lowering of the level of order 
(which is the cause of promoting orderliness because of striving towards simpli 
city), as the factors to increase the entropy while losing the structural theme. ‘ w 
(Parallel to it is the decreasing irflucnce of Buddhism and the ‘decline’ of the 
style of Ajanta.) The elemental matriarchal principle of ‘terrible mother’ had 
the reign as the ‘Wheel of Life’ painted in cave 1 7 also proves this aspect 
of mother goddess. The lurking sadness in the scenes presented at Ajanta also 
conforms to this ‘decay.’ Thus the ‘creative’ philosophy of this Indian ‘Temple 
of Graces’ Ajanta, starting from Hlnayana’s patriarchal stratum gave way to 
matriarchal in Mahayana along with a co existence of both, with Good mother 
transccndcnially abstracting herself into Prajna (male principle ‘luminosity’ and 
highest wisdom) and the elementarv form of the Terrible mother as ‘she is 
whirling wheel of life birth bringing’ and death bringing totality.’ 55 And the 
‘birth bringing’ was provided within this ‘catabolic dissolution’ or ‘death 
bringing’ as the two stages of continuous process in the creeper growth, the 
prana, the ‘forthcoming’ surge of forms: the only creative possibility of eternal 
‘flux’ of ‘powerful biological creativencss. . . (with) indefinite transition ot its 
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modelling (thereby) it suits. . . (the) outlook which refuses, or fails to see anything 
at all definite in the world.’ 56 The flux of life, the Buddhist metaphysics alongwith 
the Indian metaphysical truth of ‘Life Surging out of Primeval matter’ reach its 
culminating visual corollary in this ‘forthcoming’ ‘flux’ of form. Gestaltist’s 
tension reduction principle adjusting multiplicity and confusion of form in 
depth dimension’ 57 — ultimately implying the visual aesthetics of rcductivism 
(till entropy) was naturally sensed in ‘suchness’ of sight consciousness by the 
artist ol Ajanta; hence to overcome this catabolic rcductivism he gave the ultimate 
visual expression to the anabolic ‘torthcoming’ or prana (propounded as acsthc 
tics in CitrasutraA 3: 21, 22); and on the ‘border-land’ the ‘flux’ of visual rhythms 
conform to the akasa dhatu or sunya: the space sculptures the caves also 
become ‘breathing’ as is the pictorial space in interstices, which bulges out 
becoming dense and cohesive in being bordered by linear forms. The artist of 
Ajanta, thus, makes the catabolic dissolution into anabolic creativity in this ‘flux’ 
philosophy. This anabolic establishment of a structural theme ‘introducing and 
maintaining theme’ was further carried over again by creating a myth the myth 
of ‘Maya’ propounded by Sankaracarya. By then, it was not necessary to give 
the abstractions of Patriarchal pastoral mysticism in cave dwellings, since India 
created Meru ‘Primordial mountain’ (worshipped as the Great Mother)' 1 '* in the 
forms of temples. 

SoPOC'ANI. Pi 111 .OSOPl IY 

Out of the Niccne (Athanasian) creed of ‘dominant faith,’ 59 apostolic Serbian 
Orthodox Church was born between the Orthodox Byzantium and ‘crusading’ 
huropc, then full of political aspirations and intrigues, although it kept itself 
open to the influences both from the Hast and the West. 60 Thus, accepting both 
knowledge and faith, the orthodoxy of St. Sava, an autocephalous Church spelling 
national interests, accepted the Logos theology of Alexandrian circle later repre 
sented by Arius with its dichotomy with Faith-Creed of Athanasius. 61 To resolve 
this dichotomy it accepted Logos the word of God as well as naturally 
inherited the Niccan creed of Virgin as intercessor, 62 whereby king Stefan the 
First crowned besought the forthcoming kings of Serbia ‘not to insult the Holy 
Virgin’ whose property was the Hilandar, the first Serbian University, where 
eight of the first ten Archbishops of Serbia were educated in the vein of Middle 
Age scholastics, 63 and, with Hcsychast 64 contemplation. 

Giving the history of Serbian Orthodox Church, Bishop Simeon observed its 
basic tenets as ‘the coming down of the Holy Spirit into the soul of Man and 
into his history regulated by this three dimensional world which is governed 
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by natural law.’ The ethical truth in the ‘unadorned preaching of God’s word’ 
renews the world throughout the history w ith ‘the infusion of new qualities and 
spiritual powers first in Man’s soul, and then, spontaneously in his behaviours 
ol everyday life.’ 6 * Thus, with Trinity, the Christian Theories ofHistoricity, New 
creation. Spiritual rebirth and Resurrection, and the theories with ethical 
implications Purgatory, Last Judgment and Kingdom of Heaven were given 
a cohesive unit. 

Christian dogmas, being recurrently defined in terms of current beliefs, first 
found its momentum with ‘The hour has come that the son of man should be 
glorilied’ ( John 12:23), and the Greeks found in Jesus the image of their 
‘unknown’ God. St. Sava’s ‘dialogue’ with the Sultan of Egypt 66 was thus a 
confirmation of universalizing spirit inherited by Serbian Orthodox Church since 
‘The hour,’ and in this vein was the adoption of ‘Jovian’ image of Christ, a 
prototype of father image, handed down through Justinian II coins to the artists 
of Sopocani blending ‘the divine and the human, the solemn and the personal.’ 6 

The school of Form criticism argues that the oral traditions were brought 
together and given a shape suitable to the early Christian communities, 68 thereby, 
Christianity in the process of proselytizing ‘anxiety to spread absorbed the 
language of every race and class and country,’ whereby, as Radhakrishnan 
sums up, ‘it seemed to be all things to all men.’ 60 

Starting from a simple ‘mystery religion,’'" Christian theology, becoming 
Logos theology adopted Graeco Roman and Graeco Oriental forms of 
expression. The Apologists or the liberals both claim to have ‘Hellas’ as the 
source/ 1 ‘the universal church will continue to speak Greek.’ 72 The Alex 
andrian circle with its Jewish Platonism, Gnosticism, Neo platonism, and Chri 
stian Platonism gave great martyrs and profound thinkers, c.g., Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Grcgoris/' Justin, and Dionysius, to mention a few. Added 
to it were Judaic forms and rtuals from pagan religions, as evident in Serbian 
orthodoxy picturized in the fresco of Cana’s wedding at Kalenic. 74 Almost all 
the forms of religious philosophy born in Alexandrian circle had the common 
basis of, as Radhakrishnan points out, ‘an abstract of intermediary powers to 
bridge the chasm between the Absolute and the world, the connexion of matter 
with the principle of evil, and the recognition of ascetic self discipline as a means 
to the clearer vision of absolute vision.’ ,5 Under the Logos theology Arius defined 
‘that word was as Cod -the creator, but as begotten Son was less than God 
and subjected to pain and change but remained good by his will. The spirit is 
related to Son as the Son to the Father.’ 76 The Nicean resolution in Athanasian 
Creed brought out the ‘dominant Faith’ and weaned the tradition of tolerance 
and scholarship, and resulted in Justinian’s closure of the Athenian Schools and 
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codification of Law, 7 to which, the Sacramental doctrine added charms and 
relies. s 

To St. James, faith was acceptance of dogma; to St. Paul, it was surrender 
ol heart and mind to Christ, the Hpistlc to the Hebrews defined it ‘as that 
outreaching of the mind by which we become aware of the invisible world.’ 717 
The last concept can be regarded as parallel to the Neoplatonic transcendence 
of the ‘will’ and ‘knowledge.’ Representing Christianity as the fulfilment of the 
aspirations of the Platonic and Stoic systems, the Apologists had the conviction 
that human philosophy is not complete and Christian revelation, being complete, 
is the ‘cause.’ 7 ' 1 ’ Since it is the ‘Revelation’ in which the whole tradition of old 
and new is accepted as the ultimate revelation, it became the Church dogma 
added with historicity *... these things saith the first and the last, which was 
dead and is alive’ ( Rev. 2:8). The tendency chiefly represented by Justin 81 takes 
Revelation presupposing ‘a divine person, one who makes himself known on 
earth. The Logos is often identified with the prophetic spirit. God cannot be 
without reason, and so he had always Logos in himself.’ As an emanation Logos 
is the visible God produced for the sake of creation from himself. God being 
the first principle ‘Absolute, self existing, unchangeable and eternal exalted 
above every name and distinction.’ Justin maintains that ‘Christ was and is the 
Logos who dwells in every man.’ He is the principle of vitality and form of 
everything that is to receive being. 10 ‘Later, Irenaeus, agreeing with Gnostics’ 
deification of human nature as highest blessing, affirmed that the creatoi and 
God are one and the same. God intends man, in whom exists the only possibility, 
to realize his immortality. Thus ‘by his birth as man the eternal word of God 
guarantees the inheritance of life of those who in their natural birth have inherited 
death.”' 1 The basic speculation of coming in terms w r ith Life and Death was thus 
spelt, as its enigma would be in the old Latin hymn saying, ‘In the very midst 
of life we live in the face of death.’ 84 

Deification, (theory of spiritual rebirth, fulfilling Medieval Christianity’s desire 
for eternal life), 88 was also recognised by ('lenient of Alexandria with an approach 
to God by ecstasy. Salvation to him was through gnosis attained by ‘the purifying 
of the cognitive powers of the soul.’ 86 Origon, adopting Platonists, Stoics and 
The Orientals, 8 ' too, confirmed ‘rising above senses, figures and shadows to 
the mystical and unspeakable vision,’ 88 and advocated prayer as a part of 
contemplative life. 86 This tradition of Alexandrian school continued in the 
Cappadocians Basil and two Gregories ‘asserting mystery of the divine being.’ 60 
lor Basil, ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is the contemplation of realities.’ 91 Augustine 
with ‘Thou has made us for thyself, and our hearts arc restless until they rest 
in thee.’ is ‘the Christian Plotinus’ as Radhakrishnan remarks. 62 The mystic 
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union for Plotinus was ‘with the one beyond Nous' but for Augustine ‘the world 
is itself the absolute.’** 1 Dionysius the Areopagitea, the father of Christian mysti 
cism, decisively influenced medieval church with his advice ‘Seek therefore 
silently and mystically that perfect and primitive union with the Archgood.’'' 1 
He distinguished three stages of mystic life purification, illumination and 
consummation. ,s Dionysius' concept ol a Divine Pros, ‘an overflowing love 
which moves God to create reflections and participants of his bliss and free 
dom,’*' 6 is reconciliation between the Absolute (solemn) and the personal; as 
in art it was found in the father image of the all ruler par excellence. 1 * ' 

We may now turn to the popular cults’ mysticism as is found in the ‘Revelation.’ 
The ancient myth of Adonis'** echoing in chapter 13, religio magic rites like 
\ . give him a white stone. . .’ (2:17), image like dragons and negative aspects 
of the Great Mother (17:3.5), positive and good aspects of the Great Mother 
(19:7 and 8), Water of life (22:1 ) and ‘Tree of life’ (22:14) all these conform 
to the sources of a philosophy of the folk traditions. This tradition was based 
upon the matriarchal principles of peasant stocks who were and who remained 
the backbone of the Byzantine nations (the culture of the city dwellers, of course, 
ound the patriarchal ptinciples in the image of the bather God). It is as well 
significant for proving the domination of the matriarchal principle that by the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the motif of ‘the Death of Virgin’'*'*-- Dormitio 
n entered the Byzantine Art.' 00 Above all, Constantine’s dedicating the new 
capital to St. Sophia itself proves the rcinvigoration of popular matriarchal 
philosophies, popular since bdeusinian mysteries and confirmed by the clay sta 
tuettes of the Bronze Age of Yugoslavia. These statuettes give the idea of the 
Balkan civilisation’s 101 basic attempts to come to terms with the mystery of life 
and death in being cxtrovertly V nsuous’ in naturalistic form expressing abu 
ndance and fertility, and ‘introvert’ in her aspect as ruler over the spirit and 
the dead ‘favouring and stressing abstract. ’ 10? Moreover, the clay figurine of 
Hermaphroditic idol of Yugoslavian Bronze Age 10 ' (Plate 110) gives sample 
evidence to the philosophy having a resolution achieved between primeval 
‘male’ and ‘female’ powers: the dialectical process, contained therein, restarted 
with the breakdown of classical art in the late second century ad and ran in 
the dichotomy of classical and abstract in art, 10 ' 1 manifesting itself in the 
philosophy as exhibited ir great striving for blending a ‘personal’ God with that 
of the absolute ruler. 

From the ninth centuiy onwards, the scholastic of middle age lound Plato and 
Aristotle revived and the University of Byzantium, especially Psellus had a definite 
contribution in it. 10 * Thomas Aquinas, by accepting the transcendence from 
sensible to pure being through the knowledge of truth (in analogical reasoning). 
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took over the Aristotelian system whence ‘by a consideration of the implications 
of things we can reach the conception of God. . . but it is only revelation that 
gives us his triune nature .’ 106 For him a ‘beatified consciousness (lumen gloriac) 
distinct from ordinary consciousness ( lumen naturale ) and prophetic conscious 
ness (lumen gratiac ) is required for a beatific vision .’ 107 Thus, in ‘beatified 
consciousness’ -- ‘innerlight’ - the dichotomy of ‘faith’ and ‘reason’ was finally 
resolved with the latter becoming not the ‘competitor’ but earlier’s ‘extension 
and crowning completion in which it is carried back to God .’ 108 

The Arab works introduced a ‘curious blend’ of Greek, Jewish and oriental 
philosophy into the Church by the beginning of the tenth century . 109 Bogomils, 
with their Oriental orientation, the so called heretical philosophies, influenced 
the primitive strata, (i.e., scrchophagi stelae art), as did Berbers with their 
heretical Manichean belief, ‘in a land where the sophisticated forms of Byzantine 
Art were flourishing .’ 1 10 By the fourteenth century Hesychasts with their theory 
of ‘inner light’ and ‘contemplation of an almost Buddhist character’ had the sway 
over Mt. Athos and Serbia ; 111 earlier, the ground was prepared by the works 
of Domentian giving ‘innerlight’ as a content matter to the murals at Sopocani . 1 17 

Comparative 

The Buddha and Christ shunned delving into metaphysics and concerned them 
selves wit! ‘spiritual rebirth’. 11 ' Their teachings were expounded sub 
scquently in the light of older philosophical insights. The Buddha’s formulations 
were Upanisadic thoughts given ‘new orientations . ,|14 As for Christian thcolo 
gical implications, classical theories were handled by the Byzantians with 
‘imaginative tact’. 11 * In their process of becoming universal religions, both 
adapted the philosophical insights ranging from the ancient wisdom to the living 
traditions of the folks and primitives. There is perceptible over all transformation 
from the patriarchal dominance to the agricultural matriarchal. It is corroborated 
by the females abounding in the presentations at Ajanta and by the largest space 
given to the ‘Dormition’ of Mary at Sopocani. 

The contemplation of realities or the ‘inner light’ of the orthodox Christians 
starts with the comprehension of the ‘three dimensional world governed by the 
natural law’ or the lumen naturale. For the Buddhists, too, the ‘sight conscious 
ness’ or the pravrtti vijnana is the first stage for the consciousness of the 
unclassified ‘Suchncss’ or tathata. With the stages of comprehensions in these 
doctrines of deification of human nature or transcendence, the recognition of 
the existence of suffering or the matter’s connection with the evil becomes a 
prerequisite . 1 16 To attain the ‘unspeakable vision’ (Origcn) or what is defined 
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by Thomas Aquinas as ‘Beatific vision’ or the ‘Hnlightenmcnt experience’ of 
the Buddhistic Nirvsina , the volitional efforts i'Orthc praxc' or ‘the way') of 
human (only) are deemed to be capable enough in Plotinian Christianity whereas 
Bodhisattva vows lor the enlightenment of all till ‘the last blade of grass.' But 
there exists cross currents of theories. In the light of medieval realization that 
‘Christ’s birth is eternal’ substantiated by such Biblical ‘truths’ as ‘Before 
Abraham I am,’ the conceiving of Him, as A.K. Coomaraswamy argues, ‘as a 
living 'free' or as a ‘lamb or Dove,’ becomes a ‘no less sound theology than 
to conceive him as Man,’ thereby a theological development towards the First 
Principle, Godhead, parallels that of Nirvana to Parinirvana 117 and results in 
‘fulfilling the desires of all sentient beings.' On the other hand in Asaiiga we 
find the particularity with men in possessing Buddhahood in embryo . 1 Ih Thus 
result the efforts [Orthc praxc of Orthodox church and the Way of Buddhists) 
connected with the cessation of the conflicts between volitional faculty and the 
faculty of contemplation -the faith creeds and the reason adherents. 

Buddhists with the aid of Yogacara devised the contemplation method of stilling 
the discriminative activity. Know ing that world of form is cittamalra -- mind only 
(A.W. Watts puts it as slightly parallel to Western subjective realism), 1 they 
allow' that the ‘categories of Maya fall back into potentiality' 12 " to become 
conscious of the ‘suchness,’ which, find.ng the interdependence Servant Ksani 
karnof different stages of consciousness, results in the doctrine of ‘flux’ -Servant 
Santanam. The Tanha or selfish craving/thirst, too, is eompre 
hended as a part of this Servant Santanam resulting in vijnana wisdom ol 
formless consciousness which is egoless (anatta). This concentration results 
from the ‘Noble Eightfold Path’ of Sammadassana all inclusive of ‘right’ life the 
varied concepts of which divide the various stages of Buddhistic philosophy from 
ascetic Hinayana to the middle path of Mahayana culminating into Sahajayana 
and Tantric thoughts. 

The Christian, absorbing the Logos philosophy, tried to solve the conflict of 
volitional and contemplative man keeping, as such, the triune nature - mind, 
form and matter as the base of development with camping into subjective and 
objective propoundings. Plotinian distinction of calm mystic ecstasy led them 
to resolve the conflict of the faith and reason m a mystic experience with intense 
mental concentration, in solitude. The will in this volitional effort becomes passive 
but repressing imagination makes effort to recognize the First Principle. This 
unity with its like occurs when soul ceases as being and thus spirit gains spiritual 
perception of seeing within and spiritual intuition for apprehending above it. 
The individuality of soul becoming extinguished, Plotinus retains the individuality 
of spirit by his theory of compcnetration owing to which the ethereal spirits 
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don’t have physical barrier as souls have and they are related to their potentiality 
the Universal spirit. The synoptic vision of universal ideas at this stage removes 
the distinction of object and subject. 121 Dionysius puts these stages as purifica 
tion, illumination and consummation for the ‘primitive union with Archetype.’ 
The purification through ethical and moral discipline is sila of Buddhist Bhikkhu 
as it is ‘via purgative’ or monks asceticism in Christianity. Stages of Phyana 
or contemplation (samadhi) in Buddhism corresponds to ‘via mystica’ of 
Christianity, its consummation in ‘via illuminative’ matches I.okottara magga. 
Finally the prajhaoi Buddhist is the consummation in lumen gratiac, the prophetic 
consciousness of the Christians. In this “inner light' the faith, not remaining as 
a competitor of reason becomes its ‘crowning completion’ in which it is carried 
back to God. who overflowing with ‘Divine Hros,’ creates ‘reflections and 
participants of his bliss and freedom.’ Thus, Christ is the ‘Fountain of Life’ at 
Sopocani. The Bodhisattva also, with the positive attainment of nirvana and 
conscious identification with ‘the playful and purposeless character of the Void’ 
where the ‘projection arises again,’ becomes Sariibhoga Kaya (enjoyment body). 
He transforms individual freedom and the peace of Arhat into the consciousness 
of sacrilicing for the universal freedom and peace. What St. Paul acclaims as 
‘Now the lord of peace himself give you peace always by all means’ (II Thcssalo 
mans 3:16) is similar to what the Phammapada speaks of Buddha whose 
‘thoughts arc peace’ (7:93). In Mahayana it becomes the doctrine of Liberation 
sukhavati and faith in the bondless light- Amitabha -similar to ‘Kingdom of 
God’ in Revelation where “ The Lord God giveth them light: and they shalt reign 
for ever and ever’ (22:5). A.K. Coomaraswamy in fact informs that ‘a majority 
of Buddhists like the majority of Christians, looked forward to a resurrection 
in “Heaven” sukhavati, beholding God or Buddha face to face.’ 172 

In Sahajayana, individual traits became ‘path’ within themselves like the 
Christian ‘glory in infirmities that power of Christ may rest upon him’ (Cor. 
1 2:9). The conception of spiritual birth was given a basic matriarchal principle 
of dissolution or ‘death bringing* becoming the ‘birth bringing’, i.e., ‘He 
understands that destroyed is rebirth’ ( Sarny utta Nik ay a iii : 66). 123 In Buddhism 
and in Orthodox Christianity it was ‘after destroying death by death, he gives 
life to all.’ 121 Myths of Adonis (‘true son of the deep water’), Ishtar (reproductive 
energies of nature) with annual cycle ol vegetable lifc 17S and the Fleusinian cult 
ol peace’ to initiates 12,1 got incorporated with Indian metaphors of the ‘Cosmic 
egg’ and the ‘wheel of birth’ becoming ‘purification of soul’ and ‘cycle of births’ 
for transcendental growth through Orphists and Pythagorians. 1 7 7 The IJpanisadic 
growth of man’s higher nature ( Tanias, Rajas and Sattva ) finds analogy in Plato’s 
Logistikan. T.pithumia, Thumosj 28 it gets transformed into Apostolic tradi 
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tion ‘Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature’ (I.K2.S2), with the ‘wheel of birth’ 
finding its place in epistle attributed to St. James. 129 

Thus, imbibed in Hiranyagarhha (Golden germ or Golden egg) are not onl> 
the conceptions of ‘World soul,’ ‘Golden stupa,' Vac or the ‘word,’ 1 Vl but also 
of the ‘New Jerusalem’ with ‘Tree of Life’ and ‘Water of Life’ as there arc agni 
and soma (their equivalents) in it ( Rg Veda X. 1 2 1 ). n 1 
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The Buddhist Pahca skandhas , i.e., the successive states of stream of conscious 
ness start from recognising the w'orld of lorm and name. Then relatively, and 
in the aggregate, the process continues turning into feeling, perception and 
comprehension, till in the end it becomes formless consciousness. 1 v 
Accordingly, aesthetic object starting from the sight object is successively given 
to the state which in Indian Poetics is called suggestiveness ( vyahgya or dhvani). 
This is substantiated by the observation of Anand Vardhana in his Dhvanya/oka 
that, ‘we will only say that our definition of dhvani will be at least on a par 
with the definitions of perception, etc., proposed by the Buddhist philosophers 
themselves.’ 10 The idea ol dhvani is derived from the principles of Sanskrit 
grammarians. Pataiijali (second century nr) had explained that the sum total 
on the word is the sense of the last syllable containing the comprehension 
( samskara ) of the earlier syllables it is the sphota (manifestation) of the word 
the quality of which is the suggestiveness ( dhvani ).’ 14 Sivaramamurti, speaking 
of the relatedness of this suggestiveness to painting, points out that ‘poetry is 
enhanced by skilful verbal suggest ions, which evokes the fragrant ideas associated 
with words, and this quality is equally powerful in the plastic arts.’ 10 Dhvani 
is. ‘unseen’ adrstam— in Citrasutram (42:47). 1 u ’ Nihararanjan Ray supports 
it there in the sense of rasadhvuni, with his contention that there is a remarkable 
similarity between aiamkara treatises and si/pa treatises. 10 

The conception of dhvani is the grammarian’s sphota or the power of the word, 
which according to Sahda lirahmavadins is the seed of the world and is nada 
or spoken word. As such, its symbol, the conch over the lotus (the symbol ol 
the earth, plate 11) is presented in Ajanta (Yazdani, Ajanta, PI. II, p. 53 and 
Pis. XLVIla, XLIIXd), 1 '* Thus, it is not difficult to deduce that the formless 
consciousness vijhana was known to the Ajanta artist as nada', like sunvata 
(logical category). Nirvana (ethical category), the dhvani or nada was accepted 
as the aesthetic category. 1 As nirvana was bliss, the highest in aesthetic 
enjoyment was also the bliss (the theory of Raso Iirahmavada) , which was also 
considered as the highest truth in the metaphysical sphere of emotive experience. 
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Since this is considered singular in the categories ol rasas, Abhinavagupta calls 
it as Maharasa and parallels it with the sphota considering as the highest ideal, 
sell content and undivided; he linds it as a thread running in a dramatic 
composition [rupaka). This he designates as Santa Rasa 1 ' 0 (the rasa which 
Citrasutra also propounds as a citrarasa suggested in painting 43:1 1 4 '.) According 
to the indications ol Bharat, it is Prakrti Rasa, the emotive experience of Nature 
from which other categories of rasas take their individual abstractions and get 
manifested in new denotations (B.I) Upadhyaya, who also proves that sanla rasa 
has been a part ol dramatic performances as in Napanatuia where Bodhisattva 
has been characterised as Jfmutvahana. 1 ,r Furthci , influences of theatre on Ajanta 
paintings arc recorded by Ph. Stern and Ratan Parimoo). 1 1 ’ This Prakrti Rasa, 
as discerned through the prajna and explained in Buddhist mysticism, is anatta 
(egoless), tathata (suchness) and sum at a (vacuity, /eroness). Along with this, 
Asatiga’s fourth century ad assertion that Buddhahood in embryo is present 
in all living beings and particulaily in men 144 must have given impetus to present 
the image of Buddha. What Nihararan jan Ray calls ‘being’ or ‘ever presence’ 
of nature of “eternal continuum,’ is exemplified in Sarnalh Buddha’s relaxed 
attitude suggesting sanla rasa of transcendental bliss. ,4S It is the registration 
ot compassion of karutui and the illumination of prajna as ‘Water lily in lull 
bloom,’ which, according to Sncllgrove and others, is reflected in the Buddhas 
painted in Ajanta (caves 1 and 2). 14 '’ As such on the images of Buddha, C. 
Wentinck comments: 

Of all the images of the divine that man has created, these arc among 
the most perfect in their expression of a fheological belief. They incarnate 
the state ol Perfection, of the Supreme sell, the depersonalized being who 
has extinguished his will to exist and has therefore realized himself fully. 
Nowhere else has art invented a formula that so adequately expresses a 
conception of what lies beyond life. 14- ’ 

1 hese images ol Buddha turning again into the symbol of ‘spoken word’ or 
‘seed of the world’ become active space, sunvata ol Zen master’s blank 
canvases. 14 '’ This materialistic dialecticism, in no wav differing from spiritual 
one, is embodied again in the scientific fiction of Arthur C. Clarke, 2001 A Space 
Odyssey, in which the whole galaxia! civilization becomes an active space. 

In Kantian category of aesthetic experience this is one of ‘Sublime’ (mathemati 
cal and dynamical), which he accepts as an ethical aid as well. 149 ‘A priori’ of 
this can be explained in terms of ‘ever presence’ or ‘eternal continuum’ along 
with the concept of cetana or vital rhythm derived out of nature. To quote Kant 
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himself in this regard is worthwhile ‘Nature is beautiful because it looks like 
Art, and Art can only be called beautilul if we are conscious of it as Arl while 
yet it looks like Nature.” 50 I\A. Michalis puts such experience as ‘spiritual 
expression of serene sublimity.” 51 

The emotive suggestiveness ( Citrasutram 42:81 , 84) or rasadhvani is taken 
to be what is experienced by the appreciator. 152 Anandavardhana accepts that 
the aesthetic originality ( camatkara) of suggestive meaning and not of assertive 
meaning, is poetic dhvani. Besides, he propounds that in the absence of the 
above it becomes the suggestiveness of aesthetic quality of style Gunihhuta 
vyarigya. K.S. Ramaswamishastri, explaining Anandavardhana, suggests that 
‘ Rasadhvani (emotional suggestiveness) is thus the soul of poetry and is far 
more important than vastudhvani (suggesting a fact) or alamkaradhvani (imagi 
native suggestion). 151 Atthasalini and Samyutta Nik ay a report Buddha saying 
about painting, ‘thus, Brethren that masterpiece of art is designed by the mind. 
Indeed, Brethren, the mind is even more artistic than that masterpiece.” 54 This 
is considered by the authors right from S.N. Dasgupta to Krishna Chaitanya as 
parallel to Croce’s concept. 1 *''' Dasgupta not only found, thus, Buddhaghosha 
[Atthasalini p. 64) anticipating the theory of art as expression (as intuition) but 
connecting it with the theory of ‘flux’ he says that the ‘aesthetic state created 
by the flow of a moment becomes integrally associated with the successive 
aesthetic states created by the continuance of the same flow so that the aesthetic 
states of the different moments, being conceived and carried forth and entirely 
related together as a concrete whole, serve to produce the entire picture as a 
whole.” 56 Further, considering Buddhaghosa’s view that ‘internal picture could 
alone be called the true art while the external picture made in imitation of it 
is only the external translation,’ Dasgupta says that to extcrnali/.c the Hindu view 
was required which believed that the inner representation must be transported 
outside,’ Wiiile quoting treatises on art such as Sukranftisara, Silparatna and 
Pahcarata works 1 

Thus, the plastic factors and the formalistic tendencies were given a definite 
importance in the treatises of Indian art. Citrasutra speaks of the art ol painting 
as the act of ‘decoration creating beauty' citrakarmaiva hhusana. 1 It pro 
pounds a complete aesthetics, specially that of Ajanta painter, as tollows: 

The surface is us if glistening and embracing as if coming out to meet 
the spectator, the sweetness is as if smiling, it looks as if endowed with 
life. . . that is (beautiful) painting, which looks as if breathing (43:21 , 22). |5,) 

Dasgupta informs that Samarangana sutradhara describes a type ot rasa as 
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prcm rasa which is particularly applicable to plastic art. Calling it a ‘joy of art’ 
he categoriy.es it with the beholder’s participating ‘in the emotions of the artist 
through the language of art by which the artist has spoken of his sentiments.’ 
Dasgupta parallels it with the ‘significant form’ of Roger Fry, and supports it 
with Gestalt theories. Later on, this ‘significant form’ is given clearer exposition, 
according to Dasgupta, in Carnatkara of the aesthetician Jagannatha in sixteenth 
century \ i> u, ° 

Abanindranath Tagore, explaining Sadariga, ]t> 1 says that each of them is 
arranged in a logical succession like a chanda (meter). The first rupabheda he 
establishes as the knowledge of the essence ( marma ) of appearances. Me 
elaborates that this knowledge desires structure of form [pramana), and no sooner 
correct perception and measure is given, the action of feeling starts on the 
forms [bhava). It is then infused with grace, artistic representation ( lavanyayo 
jnamY, while getting the embrace of similitude ( sadrsam ) the amazing colour 
modulations (artistic manner of using the brush and colours varnika bhanga) 
appear. And this chanda starting from the knowledge ibheda) and ending in 
indulation [bhanga) has the key stone with yoking [yo Jana) . Through this 
Abanindranath Tagore hints at the rigorous training and aucitva (aesthetic 
appropriateness) mentioned in the art treatises which (with their prescriptive 
and descriptive approaches) were prevalent, and the artist had to undergo it 
before becoming a master like Ajanta’s sthavira Achala Muni. Nihararanjan Ray 
has related '•■idahgas to expoundings in Citrasutra . 162 As the Indian art treatises 
have close kinship with Poetics the whole aesthetic environment ol Ajanta 
resembles that of the plays of Kalidasa, the famous master of upama (simile), 
which arc replete with alamkara (aesthetic ornamentation), guna (aesthetic 
quality of style), rasa (aesthetic emotion), dh vani (aesthetic suggestivencss), 
aucitya (aesthetic appropriateness) and carnatkara (aesthetic originality). 16 ' 

In Ajanta inscriptions, the beauty has been designated in three ways: For 
decoration of pillars etc. , the word manohara captivating to the heart has been 
used; and suvithi connotes a picture gallery ( vithi, with prefix su suggests 1’ruth, 
Beauty and Goodness as being part of Indian tradition because all the treatises 
on art give specific attention to the images which were ‘for the attainment of 
supreme knowledge by all sentient creatures:’ inscription in cave 27, Ajanta.) 
The third category is pointed out while describing the architecture of the cave 
as ‘clothed in the brilliance’ prabha ‘of Indra’s crown’ (crown of the celestials: 
an inscription on cave 16). 164 This account confirms that beauty or aesthetic 
pleasure was taken to be of three types. The first is what Sarnarangana sutradhara 
describes as Prcm rasa the ‘significant form’ (Dasgupta), the second ‘the art 
with Truth, Beauty and Goodness’ and the third is a part of the second one 
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described in Kantian term as ‘sublime 1 , or the ‘luminance/ 

The theoreticians in Indian aesthetics have always accepted a dominating rasa 
out ol which others become derivative. Hhoja thinks of Srhgara as primary rasa 
and Visvanatha attributes this position to Adbhuta. Accordingly, the practice 
and theory of art ‘led to amplification of the content and application of each 
rasa.' l or example, Vira Rasa (heroism) was extended f rom yuddhav/ra (heroism 
in battle) to dharmavfra (ethical heroism), danvfra (heroism of munificence) and 
dayavira (heroism of compassion). Its further amplifications were in satyavira 
(heroism in truth), vidyavira (heroism of knowledge), tapovira (heroism of 
austerity), yoga vira (heroism of Yoga), ksamavtra (heroism of forgiveness). I6S 
Such amplifications became the dominant theme also of a particular epoch. Thus 
it is pertinent to think of Santa rasa as the dominant theme of Ajanta art. In 
theory of dramatics bibhalsa (ghastly) is included as cause of aversion, jug ups a, 
hence feeling of emotion for the dominant flavour, stbayfbhava of santa (abiding 
peace ). 166 The above varieties of vira rasa are also included among the causes 
for abiding Santa rasa. All the falakas and the four causes of Gautamas to seek 
the nirvana, are excellent examples of af fecting the dominance of ‘one rasa' 
santa in the art of Ajanta. l ater, Srngara (love) was amplified into bhakti 
(love of God). The period dominated by this rasa is Rajasthani and Pahari 
miniatures. This may also be borne in mind lhat the theorists have always kept 
the rasa conditioned with aucitya (aesthetic appropriateness ). 167 In the 
Sadangas Abanindranath finds yojna computable in essence to aucitya. This 
implies, among other things, the preparation of the proper mental frame of the 
beholder. It is not for nothing that Ajanta murals have been painted inside the 
dark caves, providing thus ample introspection to the beholder while his eyes 
get adjusted to the darkness. 

The art treatises of India belong to two traditions. The Northern tradition is 
known as vastu sastras and the Southern tradition the silpa sastras. The first 
has Visvakarma prakask urn Silpa, Satnrangana Sutradhara, Aparajita Praccha 
and Rupa mandana etc. The Southern tradition has Mayamata, Manasara, 
Kasyapiya Amsurnadbhcda. Agasty Sakaladbikara. Srikumara’s Silpa ratna, 
etc.' 6 * Silpa ratna has a chaptei named ‘ Citralaksana written in the sixteenth 
century taking all the traditions and experiences ol Indian classical paintings and 
sustaining, as A.K. Bhattacharya has shown, the earlier trend in subsequent 
centuries.' 6 “ Of Puraoas, Visnudhaimottara has the chapters on painting named 
as ‘ Citrasutra and Matsya and Agnipurana have chapters on iconography and 
Silpa sastra. Brhat Samhita and Agamas . too, deal with these topics. The later 
treatises on iconography are Mantras and Tantras. Agamas contribution to 
silpa -sastra is valuable and as ' Puranas excel in Iconology, Agamas surpass them 
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in Iconography, their iconographical prescriptions arc common property of the 
artisans of the South as hand books or guidebooks of Art’ (D.N. Shukla). 170 

The tradition of art in India is taken to hoary sources. Two silpacaryas were 
supposed to govern two trends of art. The Dcva tradition was established by 
Vishvakarma and the Asura by Sukracarya. 1 n Ancient Indian universities, as 
those of Nalanda, Taxila and Sridhanya Kataka had courses in painting. By the 
way, Shastri Ramaswamy is of the opinion that these were ‘the real sources 
of the wonderful Ajanta frescoes.’ 172 


Sopor am Ahstui.ik s 


In Hcrminy ( Ilermcncia ) , the tradition of which goes back to the twelfth century, 
the monk painter Dionysius of Furna 1 71 gives the aesthetics and theology of icons 
in the final chapter. He sums it up as follows: 

We do not venerate the colours or even the art, as the enemies of our Church 
allege, but our Lord Jesus Christ himself who is in Heaven. The veneration 
due to the icon, says St. Basil, passes to its proto type. 1 M 

Dionysius of Furna’s declaration not only indicates the Orthodox Church’s 
antipathy towards the body, the flesh {as colour and art) but also that as medium 
of ‘heritage iradition’ they become a part of Divine Liturgy, a testimony of the 
Revelation of God in which the earthy and material are transubstantiated into 
Godly elements, into the ‘sacred tradition' the ‘Word,’ the prototype. Thus 
from St. Basil’s ‘contemplation of realities,’ theKingdom of I leaven is reached. 1 ,s 
This vision of ‘uncreated beauty’ is either reached through the means of 
asceticism, 1 ,v> a way of self discipline, or through what in the Plotinus’ aesthetics 
is, ‘detaching the soul from body and elevating it to spiritual level’ 1 during 
the ecstasy of identification achieved in mystic catharsis. The dynamic con 
ception of a divine Tiros’ (Dionysius the Arcopagite) 1 78 in creating reflections 
has a similarity with the ‘logoi’ of spirit becoming the creative energy of the 
World Soul or Logos (Word) in the process of emanation. It becomes the creative 
power of Nature from which the whole phenomenal world proceeds 170 
The artist of Sopocani gave the most prominent place to the most pathetic -The 
Death of Virgin— to bring about an oratorical sublime so that ‘ihe grief which 
is before us is transmuted into spiritual strength.’ 180 This spiritual strength is 
(the theory of) ‘spiritual-rebirth’ also, as it is said that ‘except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God’ ( John 3:3), for which Jesus himself 
says ‘ ... be born of water and of the Spirit’ ( John 3:5): thereto they ‘Be afflicted, 
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and mourn, and weep . . . ’ (James 5:9) and through doing ‘his commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life and may enter in through the gates 
into the City’ (Rev. 22:14). This is the final stage of aesthetic contemplation 
in Plotinus where the aesthete’s soul identifies itself with the formative activity 
of its own higher principle. 181 

In adopting the theory of emanation, the work of art was to be beautiful, 
according to the manifestation of Idea, thereby the parts as well the whole of 
the work is beautiful, not the beauty of symmetry and harmony (because then 
only the whole would be beautiful) but a beauty of the mystic-contemplation 
in which the differences arc merged into each other. 182 This calm mystic ecstasy, 
for Plotinus, is experienced in solitude and is of mental concentration. The 
Apostles of Sopocani, thus painted in their ‘internal solitude,’ speak of this mystic 
contemplation confined to man since this ‘recognitivc experience’ demands ‘a 
higher kind of volitional and rational activity than memory.’ 183 In terms of this 
strong contemplation, Plotinus’ theory ‘accounts lor the product of the symbolic 
art’ 184 by which the whole of the Church becomes a microcosm of the actual 
world. The decorative symbols and formal abstractions arc also achieved by 
the artist of Sopocani under this aesthetics where the dcmaterialization is beauty 
and predominance of matter is ugliness, 1 8<> implying what Ernst Kitzingcr deduces 
as “a preponderant interest in the timeless and ceremonial in subject matter 
‘corresponding’ a full triumph of formal abstraction.” 186 

This dematerialization is also verified in grid module taken by the artist of 
Sopocani 187 not only for the decoration spaces, but also for the growth pattern 
of form of ‘characteristic beauty,’ as the arboreal growth in its modulation 
is a kind of continuous articulated network; 188 it is exemplified in the East 
Mediterranean Mosaic floors’ growth of pictorial space, ultimately turning into 
diaper grid and rinccaux rhythms, which influenced Byzantine conception of 
pictorial space. 189 This arboreal growth supports the postulation of P.A. Michclis 
that Byzantine art reflects ‘characteristic beauty’ by ‘irregularity and departure 
from precision, presenting a transitional form, guiding as it strives towards 
the ideal.’ 190 He calls it ‘the unity of a tree, say, in which the proportions are 
not as important as the character of the tree. Type presupposes a canon of 
proportion.’ 191 It is the way in which the expressive oblongation of the figure 
of maid with hot -water pot in the ‘Nativity’ at Sopocani is achieved (plate 1 39). 
This ‘unity of a tree’ becoming a creeper-growth or the ‘rhythmos’ of composi 
tions turns ‘horror Vacui’ into the ‘movement and luxuriant growth everywhere 
and becomes a veneer beneath which the wall is perceived cohesive and solid.’ 
Thus an organic relationship is achieved with this, ‘reconciling the abstract and 
the real,’ 192 parallel to the ‘impulsive rhythm expressing individual exaltation 
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in the tree verses of the testament. ’ ,93 

A vision of the ‘contemplation of realities’ starts with resemblance — a quality 
through which ‘the divine grace of the subject represented is transmitted.’ 194 
This reality logically gives to Dionysius of Furna the insight into ‘colours or even 
the art’ with ‘full triumph of formal abstraction’ to promote ‘orderliness.’ It is 
a conception which also conveys the impact of the Iconoclastic period of 
Byzantine art giving reign to formal and geometric designs. Thus, these ‘extro 
verted motivations’ ,9S get subjected to the ‘felt logic of reductivism.’ Golden 
background, liberal brushing, abstraction by inbreeding, spatial organization 
adopting grading system, and the signitivc system of narrative art all these lead 
to the dematcrialization or loosening the structural theme, the catabolic dissolu 
tion in ‘entropy’ as Arnheim puts it. 196 But since the ‘Tree of Life’ and ‘Fountain 
of Water of Life’ had already become the inspirations in the ambient of 
‘inner light' of Domentian 197 and ‘Buddhistic’ contemplation of Hcsychasts, the 
spiritual rebirth, resurrection, was bound to be presented not in the recession 
of depth dimension (to recede into zero), but in the ‘forthcoming’ or the upsurge 
of life. The ‘creeper’ motif was thus decoded by the artist of Sopocani; and the 
spiritual upsurge of life, especially the resurrected Christ was presented in a 
‘forthcoming’ motion,' 9 * (plate 62) of which Djuric speaks as ‘projected compo 
sition.' 199 1’his forthcoming supplants the ‘creeper’ rhythm or the ‘brea 
thing rhythm’ of life. The space of the Church too ‘breathes’ freely in limitless 
depth and ;.i the vertical infinity of the height, and returning to the dominance 
of the nave it gives our first intimation of sublimity in this ‘play of infinite and 
finite.’ 200 And with the rhythmos the tactile flatness of walls also dcmatcriali/.es 
becoming a part of this ‘breathing.’’ 01 

This Sprouting of Life, ‘as if breathing,’ was coded by the artist of Sopocani 
in the chapel of St. Simeon Nemanja, below (lower zone) the band of the 
diaper grid module, in the ‘module’ of the decorative pattern of sprouting 
palmetto, (plate 1 8) as it is used in the Leaf Cross, to substantiate ‘I am the 
true vine’ ( John 15:1) and that ‘falling on good ground ...did yield fruit that 
sprang up and increased . . . ’ [Mark4:%). And in graphic ingredients, the aesthetics 
of ‘life breathing’ or prana was creatively adopted in the principle of ‘luminosity’ 
by winning over the dichotomy of ‘luminosity’ and ‘illumination,’ for example, 
the bluish green and the golden colour of the background which make the space 
as the ‘form’ of colour and light, the spontaneity of line and projected volumes 
of the shapes and interstices. 

The feeling of ‘a gentle, all embracing sadness’ 203 engulfing the walls painted 
with figures m rhetoric grace of ‘the solemn beauty of antique form’ 204 is an 
influence of the Greek dramatic theory and ancient theatre. 205 This fact is also 
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confirmed by the scholastics of middle ages starting in the ninth century, 
expounding the Christian doctrine of Trinity on the basis of Platonian Triad. 206 
In this connection Radhakrishnan opines that ‘the theism of Aristotle was used 
as a preparation for Christian faith.* 207 The greatest of the Byzantine scholars, 
Psellus revived Platonic philosophy. Moreover, the heroic life of the frontier 
soldiers was made epic in the Digcnis Akritas, 20 * and the thirteenth century 
Serbian literature, works of Domentian and Theodosius speak of the same 
solemnity.*’ 09 Hence, in Sopocani are found, in epic and noble grandeur, the 
Aristotelian rhetorics and his concept of tragedy concretized as ‘Oratorical 
sublime.’ Spirito, too, concludes that art attains universality through rhetoric 
which, since the canons of Polyklcitos, has influenced the artist’s actively. 210 
It is the artist’s ‘free will’ which, with the balance of a golden mean, has presented 
this ‘spectacle’ in the ‘universal statement,’ bringing ‘the contrasts of vitality 
and anguish to a logical conclusion. 1 1 The acceptance of the Neoplatonic theory 
of ‘emanation,’ on the other hand, brought out the ‘objective holiness’ of the 
icon and relics with reference to their miraculousness, though this fact is accepted 
only with their consecration by the Church. 212 

Comparative 

The evangelist looking skyward and expecting the ‘word of God’ or ‘Logos’ 
is a motif repeatedly painted on the rim of the dome of Sopocani (plate 12). 
It speaks of the divine inspiration awaited by the artist on the one hand and 
on the other, the aesthetic preoccupation with the ‘word’ as literary charm and 
style. Similarly, the motif of ‘conch over lotus,’ painted on the ceiling of Ajanta 
(plate 1 1 ), symbolically represents the manifestations — sphota or nada of vac 
or sabda, the word, in addition, tne conch symbolises the akasa, 2n the sky. 

The artist’s prayers and purification rites for divine inspiration are confirmed 
both by Hcrminy and Citrasiitra. Just as in Hcrminy the monk painter, 
Dionysius, quotes St. Basil saying that ‘the veneration due to the icon passes 
to its prototype, in the same way the author of Divyavadana (XXVI) affirms: 
‘those who venerate earthen images of the Immortals do not revere the clay, 
but the immortals thereby designated.’ 214 

The charm of rhetoric is accepted in Hcrminy as it says that ‘we paint the 
eternal Father like the Ancient of days;’ 215 besides, the artist of Sopocani proves 
his skill in drama. The ‘word’ as aesthetic -configuration received Aristotelian 
clarity and propriety, Theophrastus’ correctness and ornatcncss and Quintilian’s 
force and compactness. The agrceability or disagrceability of single syllables 
or even single letters was stressed by Dionysius. 2 1 6 The analysis of poetic qualities 
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starting from Bharat and going up to the exponents of the suggested meaning 
[Dhvam) also embraced the comprehension of the single syllables as well as 
the manifestation of the total vac. The Ajanta artist’s required proficiency in 
dance and dramaturgy automatically connects him with rhetorics and poetics. 

These analyses added to the aesthetic appropriateness or aucitya not only 
of significant form the alamkara (aesthetic ornaments) but also of guna 
(aesthetic quality of style) in the ‘modes’ or vrttis. The aucitya consummated 
in the suggestiveness of rasa (aesthetic emotion and its dhvam ) this is Ajanta’s 
forte. 

Out of the first century rhetorical treatises, the Byzantians derived the con 
ception of oratorical sublime. It was the cathartic effect of presenting the 
aesthetic configurations with a rationalistic and demonstrative ideal filled with 
the pathetic element . 21 7 To express this ‘idealism and the awareness of the tragic’ 
together (this echoes at Ajanta also), the master of Sopocani adopted the duality 
of ‘symmetria’ and ‘rhythmos.’ To H.W. Janson such a configuration has the 
aesthetic suggestivencss of the classical style of Greece . 218 Thus, mixed with 
the medieval mysticism nearly similar aesthetic suggestiveness is echoed in the 
noble and vital world of Sopocani: Mila Rajkovic calls it ‘a grief which is before 
us, transmuted into spiritual strength .’ 219 Appropriately painted in styles, ‘mo 
dcs,’ Sopocani’s world of this ‘mystical communion’ has its base in the Hellenistic 
phantasia theory of spiritually uplifting qualities of the work of art . 220 In presenting 
it, the ‘Dotrnition’ motif seems to have been inspired by the conception of 
Plotinus’ mystical catharsis along with the ‘Divine Kros’ of Dionysius the 
Areopagite added to the Elcusinian mysteries and the religious catharsis of 
primitives through the presentation of dead etc ., 221 giving a sacramental value 
to the presented. 

Emotion was admitted as the principle of unity by Bharata; Dionysius of 
Areopagite, too, stood for the divine ‘eros’ as being the principle of creation. 
Comparable to the mystic ecstasy, reached through Plotinus’ calm and living 
contemplation in stages is the Buddhist’s concept of pahea skandhas having 
a ‘formless consciousness’ as the end of stream of successive states of conscious 
ness starting from the world of form and name ( the contemplation of realities 
of St. Basil.) The basic difference of the two culminative stages lies in the concepts 
of ‘mystic catharsis’ and the, nirvana consciousness. 

The former had the means reached in the emotive tendency leading to the 
mystic experience of Plotinus entwined with its ascetic implications. As for the 
latter, Anandvardhana puts it at par with that of dhvani theorists which Abhinava 
gupta expounds as ‘a state of total unaffectedness [Asamprajnata Samadhi )' 222 
equating it next only to Brahmananda.™ Thus in the Indian consciousness, the 
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pleasure is not denied but ‘it is only transformed into a discipline in awareness, 

a deepening of consciousness, a realization of things undreamt of before ’ 

That is why K.R. Srinivasa Iycnger connects the rasa-dhvani theory to the main 
Vedantic tradition. 724 S.N. Dasgupta too points out that Buddhaghosa’s internal 
picture which could alone be called the ‘true art* required Hindu view to be 
‘transported outside.’ Thus, the ‘ prana aesthetics’ the ‘breathing’ picture 27 '’ 
(or pictured wall) was to be created. These art traditions were adopted by the 
Buddhists although they were aniconic at the start. To the dialecticism of 
Buddhist’s prescriptive aesthetics the anabolic life rhythm or prana was added 
and the forms were made to forthcomc out of the elemental space, making the 
whole wall as cognitive structure of this ‘flux’ in which the ‘pure space’ of the 
cave participated. 

Similarly, the formal and geometric traditions of Iconoclastic period of the 
Byzantine art 220 stood for the banishing of the image. But, since the Old Testament 
laid down ‘an explicit instruction and commandment from God that in the 
liturgical life of the chosen People pictures and statues should be used,’ 227 
accordingly, Dionysius in Herminy regarded this as the Byzantine Painter’s right 
u; paint holy icons and venerate them.’ 228 The conception of ‘inner light’ became 
the prescriptive aesthetics of creeper module or inner-growth in giving sculptural 
forms ‘pressing forward against the frame.’ Its ‘potential endlessness’ was aided 
by the gold background in which the whole wall dcmaterializ.es in order to 
participate into the dynamism of the Church’s space. Through hieratic images 
the ethics was perccptualized in orderliness. The Buddhists as well as the 
Christians reached its extreme in aniconic traditions. Since in this ‘Law of 
Dynamic Direction’ structural organization reached zero, 229 the anabolic aesthc 
tics o {prana was adopted by the Christians under the concept of ‘inner light.’ 

However, the dissimilarity lies in Sopocani artist’s conviction in the dictum 
that ‘outward man perishes’ [Cor 4:16), dematcrializing wall as to become the 
‘breath’ of ascending space of the church. On the other hand at Ajanta walls 
are transfigured into prana in a cosmic oneness with the spaces of the eaves. 

Ajanta Symboijsm 

The art of Ajanta presents Buddhist symbolism through perceptual categories 
assuming ars imitatur naturam in sua operations - as Coomaraswamy conceived 
it to be true symbolism without becoming idolatory. 230 The artistic form with 
its pattern and subject matter gives body to the ‘invisible universal’ as ‘the final 
content of the work of art,’ 231 i.e., rasa dhvani. 

The beholder is invited to participate from any level in receiving visual tensions 
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in order to reach a state where ‘these dynamisms are understood as symbols 
ot the powers that shape human destiny’’ 32 where the work of art itself becomes 
the symbol, what Andre Malraux explains as the ‘decor of serenity’. 233 

Be it the sensuous torso -dominated appeal of Sundari (‘The Dying Princes,’ 
cave 16), it loses the physicality of body torsions in convergences and starts 
becoming ‘copper cauldron' in the female body which is ‘the cosmic wheel whose 
spokes the creatures suffer every conceivable torment under the pressure of 
their passions.’* ,4 No sooner docs the onlooker start seeing the cave 16 with 
this torment and finishes the ‘wheel of life’ inside this cave, than he faces in 
the next cave 17 (plate 105,) right in the varandah, the ‘wheel of life’ held by 
the green female demon of death. 235 By the side of this is given ‘large yellow 
spotted snake coiling’ 216 and representing ‘the Uroboros’ biting its tail which 
is the symbol of the origin and of the opposites contained in it. 237 Prom here 
the analogical 2 '* symbol presented in absolute plastic images of Sunyata as a 
circle ‘totality and primordial non duality and the symbol of enlightenment of 
wisdom’ 239 - is not far off to be sensed inside ‘the marvellous void,’ made 
concrete in the space sculptures of the caves. 

The symbol par excellence of Buddhists the stupa xn the next caitya cave 
19, becomes a hija , i.c., ‘divinity in formless realm of pure sound,’ 240 as soon 
as one chants the mystic syllabic from the choir’s balcony. Outside, on the facade, 
the caitya gavaksa window, receives the negative of the ‘dome’ of stupa in its 
semicircular opening echoing the hfja outside. The perceptual tensions of its 
completion arc visually brought out in a flux by the ceiling ribs ending on the 
inner rim of its border which suddenly, on the outer counter, takes rhythm 
of the lotus rhizome. Supported by the stroboscopic movement of ‘egg and dart’ 
type motif (symbolic of spreading coins for ‘Jctavana Dana’ by the ‘Kubera’ 
on both the sides), the rhizome proceeds. Its first bands or festoons emerge 
on cither side of the lower part of the horse shoe and on their top end they 
become ‘pillars of the rising and setting suns.’ The torana now proceeds with 
a widening rhythm 241 gradually, then again narrowing on the pointed top covered 
by a rectangular member like harmika. Issuing from the heavy lintel base and 
successively reducing horizontal rhythms support this growth of the light of 
‘formless realm’ into a concrete rising to nirvana (plate 1 4). 242 The ‘tree’ module 
has been perceptually concretized as a symbol of concentric growth in stupa. 
This cakra or wheel is the agniox ‘fire,’ aspect of the ‘Celestial Fig-Tree,’ growing 
in space; 243 the soma or ‘water’ aspect of this ‘Cosmic Tree’ is the ‘Lotus growth.’ 
Actually the ‘Tri Ratna’ symbol is the perceptual configuration of the above 
concept 244 (plate 98). 

The symbol of stupa , as V.S. Agrawala notes, has a form which is like a Sutra, 
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thread, made out ot the twisting of the strings ot many religions.’ ?4S These 
religions, comprising the oldest speculations over the destiny of mankind, were 
called Mch like Vrksa mch or Rukkha mch tree religion, Yaksa mch, Sri 
inch Mother goddess religion etc., out of which there developed a growth 
ot symbolism to give a sanatana universal religion based on the three catego 
ries of representation- Sariraka, those of Buddha’s body, Uddesika, prescribed, 
and Paribhogaka, associative symbols. The laws governing the growth of Indian 
symbolism have been described by F.D.K. Bosch as bcingSubstitution (on internal 
and external similarity), Integration (of both similarities by raising one’s 
tendency), Identification (with the concealed third), Shifting of Emphasis and 
selection. Schematizing (decorative forms prescribing characteristics of basic 
symbolic form). Jungle formation (mixed tendency) and Hybridization. Thus are 
derived symbols like Lion head Kirtimukha (substituting Sun and Brahmamula 
sharing fiery nature), Lotus stalk as the symbol of arrow and serpent out of 
identification and hybridization, Gordian knots out of jungle formation etc.' 46 

Bclhan Buddha’s marks on body like srivatsa, amrta kalasa encircled with 
snake. Flaming pillar topped by the Solar-wheel and moon etc, 247 (plate 96) 
convey the condensation of Vedic symbolism into the body of Buddha. 248 
Similarity, to endow him with universality, animal and vegetal vitality and 
characteristics were incorporated into the icon. Thus, the humanization of the 
icon of ‘Buddha’ again gave him the dimension of an abstract universal symbolism, 
later turning into mandala. 

From earlier aniconic presentation the karuna element of Mahayana brought 
out the adoption of ‘human form’ for symbolic expressions — a form which, in 
creative visual perceptions, ‘is a challenge being not the easiest, but the most 
difficult vehicle of artistic expression.’ 240 The artists of Ajanta met this challenge 
creating ‘alphabets’ out of older conventions, synthesizing new influences within 
their own torment of the duality of Buddhistic dialccticism and taking forms 
of the human, animal and vegetal worlds in order to suggest new symbols. 2 ' 0 
To use George Braque’s phrase, it was finding ‘the common in the dissimilar.’ 
Through structural correlation they clarified differences by making them all 
comparable in establishing a style having virtues of ‘similarity and defining 
individuality.’ 2 ' 1 

The flowers, symbolising renewed joy of the beauty beyond change, tacitly 
embrace the whole cf the available space beyond the forms which they lift in 
grace and mystique. As lotus sprang up under the first seven steps of the master. 
Buddhism retained it as the symbol of ‘miraculous birth.’ 
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Sopocani: Symbolism 

In their Tour senses (of scriptures)’ P. Schaff and J. Herzog have pointed out 
the significance in the levels of increasing abstraction of symbols, e.g., ‘ Jcrusalam 
is literally a city of Palestine, morally the believing soul, allegorically the church, 
anagogically the heavenly Jcrusalam. ’ 2S2 It is the ‘expanding form’ 751 of the 
anagogic level by which the painter of Sopocani turns the form of Greek cross 
from over the vestments of patriarchs and archbishops (nave, sanctuary, plate 
1 50) into the halo behind the enthroned Christ or Christ blessing (naithcx, east 
wall) ‘the Lamb is the Light thereof ( Rev 21:23) of the new Jerusalem. 
Thereupon the painter of these ‘icons’ would write: ‘In these outlines, my son, 
1 have drawn a likeness of God for you, as far as that is possible; and if you 
gaze upon this likeness with the eyes of your heart, the sight itself will guide 
you on your way’ (Hermetica, Lib. IV IIb). 2M 

To reach this anagogical interpretation requires a tradition where a proper 
preparation is done; it was so in the Orthodox society where the investment 
of the corporeal world with an incorporeal symbolic meaning took on acramcntal 
depth. This ‘making the finite an allegory of the infinite’ (Sehclling), ?ss has in 
base the three Christian ideas, which are: theory of creation, by which matter 
is a living symbol of divinity; theory oflncarnation, symbol carrying divine truth; 
and theory of double set of divine text, allegorical method having unite the 
Old and the New Testaments and giving deeper meaning to the scriptures. The 
highest meaning is attributed to ‘word’ as it is direct from God and is ‘fleshy 
robe’ of concealed meaning awaiting ‘unwrapping.’ This all leads to the theory 
of symbolic form and such an ‘image’ being representation acknowledging ‘God 
not only as its cause but also as its object,’ leads to iconographic rules. 

Within these iconographic rules the stances become ‘signitive’ of symbolic 
movements taken as a process of development according to the Christian religious 
conception of history with past, present and future. 7 ™ This ‘expanding form’ 
extending in hori/ontalitv and vertically, gives infinity to the physical space of 
the church, ‘the body of Christ;’ the symbol of Tree of Jesse (plate 30) unites 
within this growth the whole ancestry of Christ with the living patriarchs (painted 
on the south wall of narthex at Sopocani). Thus, the cross also, as symbol of 
Divine love, was used by the painter of Sopocani in various forms as Greek 
Cross, Calvary Cross, Eastern Orthodox Cross and Patriarchal Cross etc. to 
symbolise various patriarchs and kings within this unity. It became the base plan 
of the Church (plate 4). To symbolise the ‘characteristic’ or the ‘living’ growth, 
it assumed the form of Syrian Cross having at the base two creepers growing 
on cither side of the vertical the Leaf Cross (plate 99) symbolising ‘1 am the 
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true vine ( John 15:1). At Ariljd ‘Leal Cross’ finds special importance 7 ' 1 (plate 
23), expressing the archetypal symbolism of the ‘Tree’. Dalton traces the 
association of the feminine vine with masculine tree in the vine -scroll placed 
around the story of Adam and I ; .vc in Byzantine ivories embodying Hve’s going 
alone to tend her roses before the fall. 7 '* Throughout the middle ages the myth 
of Odin was popular/ V) the meaning of its essential lines being, ‘thus tree of 
life, cross, and gallow tree arc ambivalent forms of the maternal tree: what hangs 
on the tree, the child of the tree mother, suffers death but receives immortality 
from her, who causes him to rise to her immortal heaven, where he partakes 
in her essence as giver of wisdom of Sophia. Sacrifice and sufferings are the 
prerequisites of the transformation conferred by her.’ 760 Thus, at the place where 
‘tree of knowledge’ stood the cross was set up. Christ as the ‘mystical fruit’ 
of the redeeming tree of life replaced the fruit (sin) of the tree of knowledge. 261 
A fresco of the fifteenth century done by Giovani dc Modena at Bologna show's 
Christ hanging on the tree of life (not cross), towering over the old bifurcate 
tree of knowledge, “just as Chiist ‘the Serpent of salvation’ rises over the old 
serpent of doom.” 71,2 Thus, the presentation of cross with two horizontal 
aims the patriarchal (Sopocani, north west and south west pilasters, 
middle zone, plate 15) symbolizes Tree of life’ winning over that of knowledge 
embodying complete faith. The third type is w ith slanted horizontal in the Kastern 
Orthodox Cross (Sopocani, narthex west wall, lower zone, held by Lmperor 
Constantine and Hmprcss Helena) because our Lord’s limbs were of unequal 
length’ (plate 69). St. Andrews cross Crux Dccussata divided crosswise 
in the shape of the latter X 764 (plate 106) is presented in the halo of Christ 
in the incredulity of T homas (sanctuary south w'all). 70 ' 

The whole of the decoration t Tan is divided into the zone of heaven, the 
intermediate space and the earth, like a ‘carrier of an idea’ as Strzygowski puts 
it. 766 Unadorned from outside and luxuriant inside, the church symbolizes 
Christian soul completely turned introspective . 70 ' Abstract symbols of ‘cold 
majesty, chaste beauty, dcmateriahz.ed faces, spirituality and the like are turned 
into moving divinities by the polychromy of decoration.’ 708 Dcmus perceives 
symbolic pilgrimage in the church itself, 76 ** by which every object, every subject, 
every gesture and every detail of the iconography becomes symbolic in its 
ascending order to the anagogic level New Jerusalem. And there, from colour 
to the door, from pillar to the dome all participate and get illuminated in The 
glory of God’ [Rev 21 :23). The painter’s guide instructs the painter to use white 
for Christ in transfiguration, blue before crucifixion scenes, and purple alter 
resurrection. The Virgin’s robe was dark green, dark blue or purple. ~ 70 The 
decorative motifs painted over buildings and vases etc., were also symbolic. It 
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was the characteristic of the school fully developed by John at St. Demctrious 
(at Pec), taking motifs from the decorations over Greek buildings and Roman 
potteries. John painted them, especially on the amphora held by the maid in 
the ‘Birth ofthe Virgin’ and over the buildings in the ‘Communion of the Apostles;’ 
the latter has images of lotus with saplings shooting from top and flanking a 
pyramidal mountain with sun (plate 111, very much akin to Buddhist Garbha 
kosa dbatu mandala, plate 1 1 3); the amphora is decorated with a symbol having 
the lotus base with a pillar standing in it and the other motif presents a ‘dumbcll’ 
piercing a ring ' 1 (plate 1 14). In Greek cosmic myths Agyieus pillar and Phoebos 
pillar and Omphalos, the grave mound as navel of earth, arc presented as such 
and were commonly painted on the Greek pottery of the fifth century b<\ The 
mythic figures on the right side building in ‘Dormition’ in the nave of Sopocani 
now almost obliterated - present a clear example ofthe convention indicated 
above (plate 83). Significantly, Meyer Schapiro finds a relation between spiral 
shaped mantle lines on the abdomen of Christ (esp. in Glory) with the contempla 
tive practice of the By/antinc ‘Omphalopsyehoi’ at Mount Athos. 777 On the 
decorations of borders etc., the presentation of classical motifs (like palmette, 
ovolo moulding, and diaper grid, alongwith the low relief mouldings of Cori- 
nthian acanthus leaves (plates 17, 18). i.e., on the plinths in the nave and on 
the pillars in the painted architectural details ofthe scenes, would have parallel 
liturgical meanings in the pagan mystery religions connected with the enigma 
of life and death, which turned into folk imagination and were thus preserved. 
It is evident in the primitive blood myth mixed with Christian symbolism presented 
at the ‘Wedding at Cana’ at Kalenic. 77 ’ The fourteenth century ecclesiastical 
literature, especially the part connected with the services written by By/antinc 
writer Nicifor Kalist, presents Virgin as the source oi life' 74 (plate 103) the 
whirling wheel of Great Goddess as Mother 7 , < ' The parallel imagery is presented 
in ‘the Madonna as ship’ in a psalter from Yugoslavia. 776 It is a ‘cradle’ and 
“crib’ symbol preserving ‘Ark of Noah.’ This maternal significance echoes in 
the ‘nave’ of the ‘Church’ symbolizing man’s defence against the deluge of 
temptation. The cross with Christ becomes male counterpart as the mast of the 
ship/ 7 With the same token the ‘Death of Virgin’ (a myth revolving round the 
house church on Mount Sion where Last Supper took place and Holy Spirit came 
on disciples and where Christ received the soul of his mother) 778 is a symbol 
of the transformation of Great Goddess as mother into the supreme essence 
of ‘whirling wheel,’ i.e.. Life in the form ofthe highest feminine wisdom nurturing 
Sophia - symbolised also as Bower. 770 The place and the scenes connected arc 
the indicator of this ultimate self-unfolding of the feminine nature. 780 The Last 
Supper is the index of suffering and sacrifice ofthe fruit’ of maternal tree, so 
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that the son ascends to her heaven and partakes of the essence as the giver 
of the wisdom of Sophia. 281 The Holy Spirit came as ‘Divine Wisdom’ on disciples 
and finally there was the “Great Mother’s” transformation. The oft repeated 
symbol of Christ on paten in the decoration of Sopocani (plate 17) analogically 
transubstantiates the whole church in the Lucharist. 

And in making styles as the symbols of content the painters of Sopocani ha\c 
used them eclectically, what Iirnst Kitzinger defines as ‘modes. ,282 Only a 
comparison between the Angel of Trinity (Vault of the south transept, nave), 28 4 
unidentified Martyr (nave, north west pilaster, south side) 284 and the ‘Adoration 
of the Sacrament’ (sanctuary apse, south side) 28 ^ would justify such ‘symbolism’ 
in style. This becomes all the more lucid in the words of Leo Stainburg: ‘. . . 
the means of rendering and the modes of experiencing become subjectified open 
choices. . . styles become subjects to paint. Only in the mind of the perceiver 
and nowhere else is their unity reached. ’"’ Kh 

CoMlWRA I’lVl: 

Symbols as the ‘formative mode of discourse’ were plastic and visual dynamism 
shaping the human destiny. Thus, styles in ‘modes’ became symbols for the 
artists of Ajanta and Sopocani. Anagogicully, all the meanings, literal, moral 
and allegorical were contained in their making the cave a Gandhakuti and the 
church a New Jerusalem. In these they incorporated the entire hierarchy of the 
universe and the Heaven participating into the enlightenment or bliss. The 
ultimate anagogical symbol of the ‘inner light’ became ‘the marvellous void’ of 
cave spaces or the ‘forthcoming’ at Ajanta; at Sopocani, too, this ‘forthcoming’ 
symbol pervaded with dynamic and ‘breathing’ interior space. To this effect the 
‘Creepers’ are symbolized at both the places. The highest zone at Sopocani 
symbolized ‘word’. Ajanta’s dome of stupa is ‘pure sound’ symbolized as vac 
in the motif of conch over the lotus (plate 11). 

At Ajanta the stupa as the padmamula of archetypal ‘Celestial Fig Tree’ grows 
a concentric growth, as the ‘Tree of Jesse’" s grows at Sopocani, and at both 
the places the ‘Tree’ becomes the symbol of all the narratives painted. 8S 
Its brahmamula becoming cakra with agni and Soma aspects, is symbolized 
in the 'Tri Ratna (plate 98) turning into the halo as a divine attribute at Ajanta 
as well as Sopocani (plates 97 and 122). The artists ol Sopocani present this 
‘Tree of Knowledge’ (counterpart to brahmamula ) along with the ‘Iree ol 
Life’ (unitedly giving birth to Leafed Cross - plates 99, 15) in the patriarchal 
cross and the former finds its place as Greek Cross in the halo. 1 he cross, in 
gyroscope, became the base plan and the vertical plan of the church of Sopocani 
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turning into ‘cakra;’ 2Rg it symbolized the ascending celestial spheres, the con 
ception of Cosmological plan of Cosmos Indicopleaustcs (plate 112) which 
is similar to that given in Ajanta cave 2 ceiling (plate 1 16). In the same vein 
the Buddhist Garbhakosadhatu mandate (plate 113) finds a striking similarity 
with the decorative details in Yugoslavian medieval frescoes (St. Demetrius 
at Pee). The ‘Tree’ becomes the paribhogaka (associative) symbol ( Mahabodhi 
rukka, Great Wisdom Tree) of the Buddha similar to Christ's becoming the vine. 

The ‘Wheel of Life’ (plate 103) or cakra in Mary’s hand by the side of 
‘Crucifixion’ at Linder conforms to the Yugoslavian medieval symbolism con 
nccted with the ecclesiastical writings of Nicifor Kahst. It connects these frescoes 
with archetypal ‘Mother Goddess’ symbolism which again has a verification at 
the uroboros symbol being presented at Milcscva in the spiral motif. This motif 
with the ‘Wheel of Life’ and ‘Mother Goddess’ symbolism (plate 109) is 
presented at Ajanta (cave 1 7). C ontemplativc spiral mantle lines on the abdomen 
of Christ and yogic belly of the Buddha have similar symbolic significance. 
Thus, under such theory of archetypal symbolism the ‘Dormition’ becomes ‘the 
Great Mother’s’ transformation into the ‘highest wisdom,’ Sophia. "‘“’The mono 
gram of Christ as the basic layout of the composition here substitutes the ‘copper 
cauldron’ in the female body for suffering torments to become the ‘Higher 
wisdom’ 2 *’ 1 (plate 80). The same composition symbolism applies to the ‘Dying 
Princess’ (ca\e 16 Ajanta) who ‘dies’ in concern with the consecration of Nanda 
attaining ‘Divine Wisdom.’ The images of Prajria paramita thus symbolise the 
transformation of ‘Wheel of Life’ and link the matriarchal principle symbolised 
in the abundant presentation of femininity at Ajanta, making it a Temple of 
graces.’ KingMilutin also found ‘a temple of fair womanhood,’ the King’s Church 
in Studenica, symbolising this part of life ‘like spring beautiful and transitory’ ' g2 
(plate 34.) In more or less the same way some immediate symbol of transitoriness 
of life always accompanies the otherwise ‘erotic’ palace scenes at Ajanta. 

All the divine attributes and universal qualities arc manifested in the image 
of man at Ajanta. It is also the microcosm of the universe at Sopocani similarly 
representing the nature abstracted in the rhetorics of the figures. Here it also 
has the ‘Tree’ module for its configuration. The ‘Lion of Juda’, the ‘Lamb’ of 
sacrifice, the ‘Sun’ and ‘Fountain of Life’ etc., arc as manifested in the human 
symbol of Christ at Sopocani as the Bclham Buddha’s universal attributes arc 
given iconologically in the Bodhisattvas at Ajanta. Both Herminy and Citrasutra 
provide colour symbolism for narration. Christ in ‘Transfiguration’ is instructed 
to be painted in white, so is the moon white [candrika gauri) complexion of 
hamsa purusa given in Citrasutra [ 36:2) and rendered in the body of Bodhisattva 
Padmapani. Prajnaparamita’s green and Virgin’s green robe have the symbolism 
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of calmness in ‘Perfection of Wisdom.’ 

As Sophia is symbolizxd as flower, the highest wisdom is silently embodied 
by the lotus in the hands of Padmapani. 

To sum up, the ‘Tree’ symbolism embraces right from Christ’s ‘vine’ up to 
the cross’ association with the ‘Trees of Knowledge and Life’ growing like ‘Tree 
ol Jesse’ in the compositional rhythmos and in the dynamism of the interior 
space of the church. The laws behind this expanded ‘Tree’ symbolism, as pointed 
out by F.D.K. Bosch, are substitution, integration, emphasis, selection, schcmati 
zing, jungle formation, and hybridization. They govern the configurations both 
at Ajanta and Sopocani. Of ‘hybridization’ a concrete proof is the Kirtimukhu 
at Ajanta (plate 100) and there is a similar symbol at Studenica in Yugoslavia 
(plate 102). Overwhelmed by such a wealth of similarities in the elements of 
symbolism one can only find the difference in their execution. For the artist 
of Sopocani the symbolism is implicit in the overall heroic spectacle of mankind, 
lie displays less preoccupation with aestheticism. At Ajanta, the symbolism is 
more explicit, alongwith all inclusiveness from aestheticism to the concept of 
universal life. Besides, while all the symbols arc contained within a single complex 
of Ajanta, the canvas in Yugoslavia has to be broadened from Sopocani to include 
all its medieval art with a view to encompassing such a vast treasure of symbols. 
Lastly, these ‘cultural sanctuaries’ grew on arboreal module, as did their Indian 
counterparts 
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abstraction that the Indian artist always associated his human creations or the deities with 
plant life or animal life to indicate the uniformity of life that Hows through nature and 
that throbs through spiiitual appreciation. * He also refers to Citrasutra (35:7) dance 
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allows the observer to recognize the rasa at once. The Uddipana vibhavas which inflame 
the emotions, are aids like moon light spring... :’C Sivaramamurti, The Art of India, 
IM77. p. 134. 
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I 57. Ibid , pp. 115 16. 

15X Dr. Priyabala Shah, Visnudharmottara Purana , third Khanda, Vol. H, 1961, p. I 30. 
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Patrika, op. at., Sakabda 1X80, pp 400 32. 

‘Six limbs of Painting* in India were first written out from the popular tradition by 
Vatsyayana - the writer ol Kamasutra. Since their application in Ajanta works is almost 
accepted by the authors, they are safely presumed to have been atleast not of the later 
date. But commentary, Jaimangala , by Yashodhar Pandit, was written later on (t\ 
1246 61). 

- - A B. Keith, Sanskrit Sahitya Ka Itihas (Trans.), M I). Shastri. 1967, p. 592. 

162. Nihararnjan Ray, op at., 1978, pp. 122 26. 
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Sutradhara admits the causality of work of architecture to arousal of the feeling of 
wonder ... A temple with Buddha in contemplation produces calmness in mind. And 
rising from the emotive and cathartic levels to the transcendental, the aesthete has the 
experience of the vastu brahma from a work of architecture exactly as the lover of music 
has the experience of the Nada Brahama from vocal or instrumental music or as the lover 
of poetry has that of Rasa Brahma from reading or hearing poetry.' Dr. K.C. Pandcy, 
op cit., Vol. I, 1959, pp. 610 11. 

165. Shastri K.S. Ramaswami, op. cit., 1967, pp. 48 9. 

1 66. Ibid., pp. 32 1 25 

167. Nirmala Jain op. cit., 1967. p. 446. 

168 D.N. Sukla, Vastu Sastra, Vol II, 1967, p. 84 

169. A.K. Bhattacharya. Citra/aksana , 1974 

170. D N. Shukla, Vastu Sastra, Vol. II, 1958, pp. 52 57. 
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draftsmanship, op. cit., 1959, Vol. I, pp. 587 93. 

- K .C. Pandey as well points out the principles of harmony related to different conceptions 
of pillars. 

172. Shastri K.S. Ramaswami. op. cit . 1967, p 197. 

173 He wrote the Painter’s Manual « r Mount Athos Hermeneia or llcrminy , Encyclopedia 
of World Art, Vol. XTV, 1967, Columns 280 81 

174. Dr. I .a/.ar Milm, ‘ The Thcoh gy of Icons,* in Serbian Orthodox Church, Vol 111, 1972, 
p. 45. 

175. S. Radhaknshnan, op. cit., 1975, p. 234. 

176 Since ‘a purified heart aids us in enjoying the vision of uncreated beauty’ as St. Gregory 
ofNa/.ian/en in his Neoplatonic ideas expressed: Ibid., 1975. p. 234. 

177. K C. Pandey, op. cit., pp. 1 21 -23. 

178. S. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., 1975, p. 242. 

179. K.C. Pandey, op. cit., pp. 137, 138. 

180 Mila Rajkovic.So/. cani, 196.3, p. 6. 

Assunto has delineated such ‘oratorical sublime’ by means of noble expression elevating 
beholders’ soul, ‘not only to a state of persuasion but of feeling of ecstasy, joy and pride’ 
from ‘rhetorical treatises of first century a d made out of the dispute of Appollodorians. 
(rationalistic and demonstrative ideal and rhetoric art) and Theodorians (giving importance 
o pathetic element; to suggestion and to fantasy). He adds that ‘it has many implications 
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in Byzantine art. Those after the tenth century are attributed to Dionysius of llalicamasus 
or to Cassiusdanginus.' 

- Encyclopedia of World Art, Vol. XIV, columns 269-70. 

J.J. Pollitt traces the relevance of Plato's oral implications to Aristotle’s ennobling effect. 
‘This, given more positive and reverent view of art in Hellenistic phantasia theory in 
spiritually uplifting qualities was ultimately viewed as a kind of mystical communion by 
Dio Chrysostom (t\ 40 1 1 2 a n ):’ 

- The Art of Greece 1400 31 nc\, 1965, p. xvii. 

181. K.C. Pandey, op. cit.. 1956, pp. 158, 162. 

‘The first stage being that of disinterested love of sensuous beauty, the second is the 
true understanding of it in effort to rise to the archetype, the third step is to rise, with 
concentration, from rational to spiritual level with calm and living contemplation and 
recollection.’ 

182. K.C. Pandey, op. cit., 1956, pp. 155, I 57. 163 

183. Ibid., p. 146. 

184. Ibid., p. 115. 

185. Ibid. 

1 86. F.rnst Kitzinger, op. cit., 1977, p. 75. 

187 Vojislasv J. Djuric, Sopocani. 1963, p. 136, Chapel of St. Simeon Nemanja, upper zone 
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188 Lawrence B Anderson. ’Module: Measure, Structure, Growth and Function,' in Module 
Symmetry and Proportion (ed..) Gyorgy Kepes. 1966, pp. 111. 1 16. 

189. Ernst Kitzinger. op. cit., pp. 89, 90, 92. 

190 P.A. Michclis, op. cit.. 1964, p. 58. 

191. Ibid , j 52 

192. F.rnst Kitzinger, op. cit., p. 85. 

193. P.A. Michelis, op cit., p. 58. 

194 M. Chatzidakis, A. Graber. Byzantine and Early Medieval Painting, 1965, p. 4. 
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distinguishes Serbian school from the general stream ol Byzantine art. He acclaims the 
founder s portraits, and shepherds in the Nativity at Sopocani, as 'going further in t calism, 
than other centres . . . for the artist treated them with complete realism, Yugoslavia Media 
val Frescoes, UNESCO, 1956, pp. 9, 1 1. In this respect the hot water jug held in the 
hands with cloth in the Nativity (plate 1 39), is Cczanncsquc by any standards. 

1 95 Securing abstract quality of structure. 

196. Rudolf Arnheim, On Order, Simplicity and Entropy,' in Leonardo , Vol. VII 2, Spring, 
1974. p. 139. 
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transcendental.’ Vojislav J. Djuric, op. cit., 1963, p. 7 1 , translation by the researcher. 

1 98. Vojislav J. Djuric, op. cit., 1963, pi. XX, The Appearance of Christ to the Holy Women’. 

199. Ibid., p. 64. 

200 P.A. Michclis, op. cit., p. 40. 

201 Ibid , p. 1 1 2. 
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21 3 I)r. Priyabala Shah, Visnudharmottra Purana , Thiid Khanda, Vol. II, 1961, p. 185. 

214. Anand K Coomarswamy, op. cit , 1970, p. 40. 

215. Dr. I.a/ar Milin, ‘The Theology ol Icons', Serbian Orthodox Church , Vol III, No. 3, 
1972, p. 44. 

216 Kanti Chandra Pandey, Comparative Aesthetics, Vol. II, 1956, pp. 112 13. 

21 7 Assunto, Encyclopedia of World Art, Vol. XIV, Col 269 70. 

218. II. W Janson, History of Art, 2nd ed., 1977, p. 55. 

219. Mila Rajkovic, op. cit., 1963, p. 6. 

220 J J. Pollitt, The Art of Greece 1400 ?/ 1965, p. xvn. 

221 Kanti Chandra Pandey, op. cit., 1956, p 87. 

222 Kanti Chandra Panuey, op. cit , 1959, p. 240. 

223. Kanti Chandra Pandey, op. cit., Vol. II, 1956, p. 1 14. 

224 K. Knshnamurti, Dh vanya! ok a of Ana n da vardhan, 1974, p. vii. 

225. Dr. Priyabala Shah, op cit., (Citrasutra 43:21, 22) p. 136. 

226. A corollary between hedonistic evasion of Hmayana conventions and Iconolastic contro 
versy has been also pointed ou; v Madan|ect Singh: op. cit., 1965, p. 44. 

227. Dr. Lazar Milin, op. cit., 1972, 43. 

228. Ibid., p. 45. 

229 Rudolf Arnhcim Metaphorically calls it ‘entropy’ -‘On Order, Simplicity and Entropy,’ 
Leonardo , Vol. VII 2, Spring, 1974, p. 139. 

230. A.K. Coomaraswamy, op cit., 1972, p. 3. 

Nihararan jan Ray, too, supports that these works were created to give concrete form 
to individual’s emotions and in formal terms, to convey collectively emotions about 
material and idea. Bhartiya Kala Ka Adhyayana, 1978, p. 21 . 

231. Rudolf Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. ? 7 2. 

232. Ibid., p. 376. 

233. Voices of Silence, 1956, p. 162. 

234. (Legends of Padmasambhava L F.rich Neumann, op. cit., p. 236. 

‘The awareness ol pain in the poignant compositions of Ajanta where the erotic palace 
scenes are always overshadowed by some immediate symbol of the passing away ol 
life’ Mulkraj Anand, Marg, Vol. XXV 4, p. 66. 
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235. The negative feminine ‘Wheel of Life’ which is redeemed by contrary wheel of Buddha’s 
presence. This, in Tibetan Buddhism, presents twelve niddinas foundation causes 
embodying astrologically the woeful causality of birth, old age, death and rebirth with 
illustrative symbols as blind women representing ignorance, potter shaping a vessel 
formless getting form in flux etc.: Erich Neumann, op. cit., pp. 232 38. 

36. J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, p. 310. 

37. Erich Neumann bases his theory of ‘Great Mother’ on Jung's theory of archetypes namely, 
the structural dominants of the psyche in general ‘as a nuclear phenomenon transcending 
consciousness;’ these are the ‘mythological motifs’ recurring without any conscious 
knowledge. He clarifies that the ‘Urboros’ is a prehistoric spiral motif representing male 
and female consciousness. It is the circular snake biting its tail symbolizing ‘a state in 
which chaos, the unconscious, and the psyche as a whole were undifferentiated and which 
is experienced by the ego as a border line state.’ It is ‘The Great Round’ ‘elementary 
character of Great Mother’ in which Good Mother and Terrible Mother iorm a cohesive 
archetypal group. In its transformative character it is Material Feminine. The Great Mother, 
1955, pp. 19,6 28. 

Adaptation of elementary and transformative character is cleatly shown in the Hariti 
goddess in Buddhism. Other Prehistoric symbols like Bull for female genetic principle 
and Horse for male as the inducer have been taken up as the leitmotifs of the Buddha's 
life, the bull representing his birth and the horse the renunciation Bull entwined with 
vegetative life force of ‘Creeper-motif is an important and integral part of the decoration 
in Ajanta, as it becomes the zodiacal emblem of Gautama's birthday Full moon day 
of Vaisakha. A very significant adaptation is of the ‘ring stones’ with their motifs adapted 
to represent the ’Great round’ of Mother Goddess. The adaptation is clearly exemplified 
in ’the . f lying Princess' where the peacock, (as the symbol of Amitabha Buddha also), 
on the upper rim of the visual circle (with palm tree on the right.) at once reminds ol 
the ring stone of Murtaziganj, Patna and Kausambi Group in which the Mother Goddess 
is flanked by peacock and palm trees (plate 1 08). Jhe posture of these Mother Goddesses 
has similarity with the Mother Goddess on the gold plaque found in the stupa at 
Lauria Nandangarh. Both show preoccupation with life and death or the two stages of 
life cycle in suvamudra of yogic practices. It is a pose of extreme relaxation of death, 
as S.P. Gupta points out. The Roots of Indian Art, 1 980, pp. 56 68 and 7 1 , 72. 

Continuing ’preoccupation with death.' P. Fingesten has argued that Buddha’s smile, 
earlier even forbidden, is not a sign of love or communication and human relationship, 
nor of psychological sickness, but is of ‘the last possibility.’ He explains it, through 
exemplifications, as ‘the apparent smile of the dead’ the risus sardomeus of the one 
who has ‘overcome life’ and is ‘dead to life.’ It is apparently taken over by the artists 
from ‘blissful smile of corpse’ as an easily grasped and compelling symbol. It was known 
in Etruscan art too. Its development in stages from hidden implicit to sublime (which 
was never achieved in India, Fingesten notes, as only inward and ecstatic smile; later 
stereotypes were developed here, but sublime was developed in Wei and Cambodian 
Art), from deepening of the angulioris to increasing upward curvature of the rima oris 
until it becomes U or V shaped. He argues that otherwise Buddha having discovered that 
life is suffering should have serious mein: ‘The Smile of Buddha,’ in Oriental Art, New 
scries, Vol. XIV, 3, 1968. pp. 176 83. 
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It may be pointed out that Fingesten seems to have forgotten the basic necessity 
of Indian icons namely, that they should look ‘breathing* and full of vitality. ‘Sap* of life 
and not the lifeless dead. Hence, Mile within death’ could have been the ‘motif behind 
taking over such ‘suggestive* details even of a corpse. 

238. A I.. Herman has pointed out four levels of meanings in Indian eligious art Literal, 
Moral, Allegorical and the last, Anagogical, which is mystic level of meaning by which 
ultimate truth is obtained ‘Indian Art and Levels of Meaning,* in Philosophy Fust and 
West f Vol. XV. No. 1 1965. pp. 22-23. 

He further argues quoting Mon is (Signs, Language and Behaviour) that anagogic symbols 
in a highly developed tradition and culture, are post language symbols as ‘substitute for 
original signs and are dependent on language for their appearance and yet they allow 
the organism a measure of autonomy and self stimulation independent of the environ 
ment, giving it a signification it could not otherwise have/ In highly developed fine 
arts ‘marks on paper may also he the occasion for such symbols and the signs (p. 25); 
these are ‘formative mode of discourse* as Morris calls, ‘applied to the absolute direction 
of one’s life towards Nirvana or Sfoksa p. 29, see Glossary. 

239. David L. Sndlgrove, (ed.,) op. cit., 1978, pp. 429 10 

240. Ibid., p.429 30 

24 1 . Loorna Rishi cave has the tot ma border emerging out of Makara the symbol of the Mula 
of the ‘Cosmic Tree* connected with ‘soma aspect' (as in Ajanta this motil has been 
sufficiently used with Riv<*r deities). The mountains of rising and the setting sun, Udaya 
and Astagan [Atharva Veda XU 3,1,4, 47) are represented as Yupas or ‘sacrificial pillars' 
over which the sun's orbit has been presented as torana . 

- F.D.K. Bosch. The Golden Germ I960, pp 145-46. 

242 .The top mountains over the caves are also of semicircular shapes. It is worthwhile comparing 
Wolfflin's appreciation of Micelangelo s St. Peter sdornc s synthesis of massive heaviness 
and free rising* in which, he says, ‘the symbolic image of weight is maintained, yet 
dominated by the expression of spiritual liberation.' This is explained as an expression 
reached through a synthesis between cupola’s circular curves possessing firmness with 
the circle of hemisphere ‘makim them look like a part ol the one and the same curve 
appealing as deviation stretching upward,* Rudolf Arnhcim, op. cit., 1960, p. 365. 

243. Padmamula as dome (anda or garhha ), stem corresponding central part (Yupa), central 

branch as pinnacle ( V asti) and the roof of the tree’s foliage corresponding with the 
sun shade (chatra): F.D.K. Bosch, op. cit., pp. 169- *0. ^ 

244. Tri Ratna (The three Jewels Buddha, Dhamma, the Doctrine, Samgha, the order). Hie 
wheel topped b\ a trident the main three branches wheel as Lotus rosette brahmamula, 
the third element being bending festoons on either side of the lower part of the wheel: 
Ibid., pp. 162 63. 

245. Bhartiva KaLu p. 178. 

246. F.D. K. Bosch, up. pp. 100 04. 1 . # _ 

Thus almost the whole array of symbols in Indian art was more or less adapted on 

this pattern. 

247. C. Sivaramamurti, The Art of India , 1977, pi. 82. 

248. Ibid., p. 130. 

249. Rudolf Arnheim, op. cit.. I960, p. 368. 
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'>0 These were cononi/ed in iconographic traditions, i.e., ('itrasutra in eh. <5 [Ayamocchraya 
maria ). eh 36 ( Pranianadhy ay a) . eh. 37 ( Sarnanyamdna), eh. 38 ( Pratimalak sanatn ) and 
eh. 42 ( Rupamrmanam ) gives exhaustive instruetions for sueh details. 

251 Arnheirn, op eit., I *>60. p. .374. 

252. Webster's Sew International Dictionary of the Pnglish Language, 1460, p 998, quoted 
by A. I Herman, 'Meaning in Indian Art,’ in. Philosophy Past and West , Vol. XV, No. 

1 1 , 1466. p. 23, see Glossary. 

25 3 Ibid , pp 24, 26: A term used by Heinrieh Zimmer whieh to Herman denotes anagogic 

lesel:’ see Glossaty. 

254. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Christian and Oriental Philosophy of Art, 14 74, p. 5() 

2.55 PA Miehelis, op eit , p. 14 

256. Ibid , p 4 

25"? Ot. Steten Petkovic, Arilje , 1465, plate 24. 

255. R.M. Frye, Milton’s Imagery and the \ isual Arts, p. 1978, p. 247. 

254 Erich Neumann, op. eit., p. 252. 

260. Ibid. 

261. Ibid . p 25 V 

262 Ibid , p 25 6, plate 1 16 

26 V l-nediieh Rest. Our Christian Symbols, 1956, p. 25 

264. Ibid . p. 2. 1 

265 Vopslav J Djurie. op eit. 1463. PI. XXVI. 

266 P A Miehelis, op eit . p. 35. 

26“’ Germain Bazin. A Concise History of Art, Pt. 1. 195.5, p 1 2.9 

268 PA Miehelis, op eit.. pp 120 21 

269 Ibul.. p 124. 

2"0 D T Riee. op eit . 1972, p. 202 

2 7 1 . Goiko Subotie. The Church of St Demetrius in the Patriarchate ot Pec, 1 464 , p. ix. plates 
17, 3S 

272 It may be beeause the Sopocam artists had affinities with Salonika; V.J. Djurie. op. eit., 
1 963. p 1 1 7. in the late twelfth century Bishop Eustathios of Salonika wrote commentaries 
on the Homeric epics - Pollitt, The Art of Greece, 1400-31 BC, 1465, p 2.38. Meyer 
Sehapiro, Romanesque Art, 1477. pp. 241 92, 302 notes, 42. 43 

27.3 Sveto/ar Radojcic, op at. 1964, pp ixv, xv 

2.74 Dr. Mirjana 1 .juhmkovie, Ravanica, 1966, p. ix. 

2 'VS. Erich Neumann, op eit . p 325. 

276. Ibid., plate 1 18. 

277 Ibid . pp. 256. 258, plate 120. 

2 7 8 George Every , op eit , 1970, p 8 3 

274. Erich Neumann, op. eit . pp. 325 26 

280 Ibid., 336 

2X1. Ibid , p 252 

282 “This is the phenomenon of the so called ‘modes’ the conventional use of different 
stylistic manners to denote different kinds of subject matters of different levels ot 
existence.” By/antinc Art in the Making, 1977, p. 19. 

283 Vopslav J. Djurie, op. eit., 1963, plate 1.1. 
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284. Ibid. , plate LII. 

285. Ibid., plate I. 

286. ‘The Philosophical Brothel,’ in Art News , October, 1972 p. 45. 

287. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., 1972. p 18. 

288. Ibid., p. I 1 , this view is applicable to both the centres. 

289. Ibid., p. 74, note 56. 

290. Fresco of the ‘Dominion’ presented in the Narthex, of Rod jam [c. 1478) vivify such 
imagery: Olga Mikic, 1964, plate 3 

291 Frich Neumann, op. cit., p. 236 

292 Mila Rajkovic, op. cit., 1964, P. n, plate 26. 




CHAPTIIR IV 


ARTIST ANI) PATRON: 
Ajanta, Sopocani, Comparative 


Ajanta 

Rock inscriptions, in general, at Ajanta substantiate the accounts of artists 
and patrons as given m the art treatises. For example, the inscription on cave 
26 speaks of sthavira Achala Muni who himself had reached almost a monk’s 
status, has recourse to Bhikshu Dharanadatta and his disciple Bhadrabandhu 
and had constructed ‘this temple through them.’ 1 Apart from echoing the theory 
of transcendence through art, this testifies to the guild system as well. A guild’s 
head, being a sthavira , looked alter the complete job of ‘temple’ and was also 
guided by the ‘enlightened’ advice and patronage. Besides, it indicates the validity 
of an oral system, being the only system with the potential of a constantly changing 
adoption without losing the basic stance or praniana, given in the art treatises 
as ‘headings.’ 2 Sage Markandcya quenching King Vajra's thirst of knowledge 
for arts, says in Visnudharmottara Parana: 

To build a temple is meritorious, so is the making of an image of a deity 
Meritorious is the worship of a divine image and so its adoration. 1 

It almost echoes Ajanta inscriptions. 4 Similar echoes can also be traced showing 
parallels between i ; >c two. For example expounding the basic principle. Sage 
Markandeya instructs the ‘wise man’ to ‘create proportions by his own genius.’* 
This freedom is discernible in the artists of Ajanta too. We may note this freedom 
exemplified in ‘the Buddha in Kapilvastu’ (cave 17, plate 122). David Riesman 
sums up this attitude in the intuitive principle of ‘inner direction. ,h Individual’s 
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endeavours can also be detected as ‘different hands’ in a single mural. These 
‘different hands’ and the prevalent styles were properly utilized by the sthavira 
who had the full vision of the complex. In the said painting different levels of 
existence have harmoniously been expressed in such an application of different 
styles called ‘modes.’ 7 

According to guild hierarchy, the services of creative talents start with the 
sthavira, the chief of artisans, under whom the sutradharin would coordinate 
the whole scheme of the complex. The vigyanin, the art experts, would devise 
the entire iconography and iconology to be worked out by the taksaki (sculptor) 
and the vardhaki, i.c., the builder and carver and the painter. There was further 
work division coming down to the rupakaras and karmakaras as technical 
assistants. 8 Such a pattern was inevitable in the type of ‘social art’ like murals 
and temple carving. It was a combined effort of all the experts to create an 
environment which could re create the deepest aesthetic, emotive and spiritual 
vision which they ‘experienced’ before commencing the work. 9 

This was nurtured by constant practice, aided by oral sasfrvctradition prevalent 
in the guild itself or by systematic instructions imparted in gurukuls , universities 
or schools attached to royal courts. 10 These instructions included the knowledge 
of various subjects especially of the treatises on dance and dramaturgy. 

Another notable aspect to this gigantic art activity was what S.P. Gupta calls 
the ‘King’s will.’ This was not arbitrary but denoting ‘social conscience,’ which, 
to use Marx’s terminology, resulted in ‘Asiatic mode of production’. 11 King 
Upcndragupta’s unabated donations (inscription, cave 19) for building viharas 
etc , in ‘dire financial straits,’ 12 give a glimpse of ‘king’s will’ in the ‘contest 
of piety.’ 1 ’ Prime Minister Varahadcva also ‘acted as he liked’ (ins. of cave 16) 
in building or engaging the architects of Ajanta, 14 so were Bhikkhu Buddhabha 
dra and wealthy nobleman Mathuradasa (inscriptions of caves 4 and 6). 

As a liturgical craftsman settled in the temple -towns or artist villages near 
palaces, the artisan often had tussle with the ‘priest’ (regarded as king’s 
representative) in the economic field as well in social status. Artisans’ guilds 
were placed in low-caste; as such they realized their betterment in becoming 
‘secular’ or favouring heterodox religions. This trend was responsible also for 
the rise of the journeyman artisans. They not only assimilated various influences 
(Ajanta style has been termed eclectic) 15 but also wove a countrywide system 
by applying the ‘modes.’ These journeyman artists (artisans) 16 must have 
devoted generations in serving the Buddhist community, ultimately by settling 
again in guild villages. Thus, a three point tradition illuminates the working 
processes of Ajanta- the monks to set the ‘standards ,’ 1 1 the artisans or court 
artists 18 to give concrete form to their visions, and, the craftsmen to embellish 
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them. As it was customary to have foreigners also among the Bauddh Bhikkus, 
and donors (as Karli inscriptions mention), it is also very probable that there 
were foreigner artists also working at Ajanta. Karl Khandalavala infers it from 
the ‘Persian embassy scene.’ There have been instances of ladies surpassing males 
in the records ol art -activities preserved in literature.*’ 0 Citrasutra also catcgoris 
es the expert artists as having command over the hairikaja linear modulations, 
or over giving sketch hasto chaya, delineating fine nuances of vartana in Satya 
Citra. These artists, when able to convey prana and the ‘force of wind,’ were 
respected as great artists deviating from canons through their genius. The second 
category was of those having command of clarifying the iconographic details 
according to citrarasa and suggestiveness. They were vigyanins rupkaras d el i n e a 
ting depth in patraja while having the knowledge of oblique and cubic spatial 
delineations (of vainik and nagaracitras). These ‘smiters of the crowd of titled 
sculptors’ were aided in the beautification ( sobha ) by the painters who would 
be proficient in delineation of depth with the resonances of colours brought out 
by binduja methods. The grour d, colour and griding manibhumr -preparations 
would be the work of apprentices and assistants. ’ 1 After having attained profici 
ency and experience, these apprentices were gradually rising in their position, 
in the guild as well as in the society, since slha vira Achala Muni, too, had access 
to religious heads of the samgha at Ajanta. It is relevant to point out that Indian 
literature is full of examples of kings' friendship with creative artists. The 
examples of sending the artists as emissaries or mahamatras to collect the novel 
motifs to augment the royal grandeur are also found since the time of Asoka. 22 

The Ajanta complex, created through different political situations from Sata 
vahanas to Vakatakas, had the ‘King’s will* as the modulator of its aesthetic 
configurations. It flourished under the patronage of not only the kings (among 
whom were the creators of Gaihasaptasati and Brhat Katha), but also under 
monks and different srenis of traders, and merchants, who were the donors of 
art works and were eulogized in the inscriptions. Thus, there arises the conception 
of secular patronage of Ajanta as was of other Buddhist monuments. 27 Since 
foreign patronage is also recorded for Buddhist monuments, it supports the theory 
that ‘Persian Embassy’ was also got painted as a part of winning foreign 
patronage. 24 There is a fairly good possibility of donor’s portraits having been 
painted in the scenes. The title like Dbarma Maharaj, the Surya , and the 
Cakravartin subscri’t. to the theory of king being the counterpart of gods on 
earth. As such, the kings got their portraits painted along with the Buddha or 
his symbol; Satakarni’s portraits in caves 9 and 10 serve as an example. Along 
with the popular practice of portraiture in India, the depiction of the life of court 
and aristocracy also supports the theory of personal portraits of donor kings 
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and his retinue. The kings presumably got their portraits transformed as protago 
nists; this is strengthened by Mulk Ra j Anand’s reading the face of Bhil chieftain 
in that of a Bodhisattva at Bagh (contemporary to cave 1 of Ajanta). 2S 

Sometimes, these royal donors and patrons were also the canon makers 
through art treatises; e.g., Samararigana sutradhara was composed by Bhoja of 
Ohara and Manaso/lasa by Somesvara. Proficiency of patrons in arts and their 
expertise in appreciation is confirmed in Citrasutram (41:11 ). zt ' 

SOPOCANI 

Since there is no name and class of the artists handed down in texts or inscribed 
on the walls of Sopocani, (as it is in its present state) it is only conjectural 7 ’ 
but substantiated with concrete evidences that journey craftsmen, royal artists 
from guild villages or king’s villages, and monk artists existed. The journey 
craftsman, like pictorcs grac'd 78 could have been the same who later settled 
in king’s villages, as in the Decani itself the inscription cut above the south portal 
of the narthex mentions ‘the master craftsman Vita from Kotor, city of kings.’ 20 
Artist families were as much in existence as the tradition is still maintained in 
Osacani builders, the immigrants crossing Orina from Pastern Bosnia and settling 
m Serbia.' 0 

The tradition of a master painter aided by a group of fellow workers, as Djuric 
points out in Sopocani’s decoration," is well supported by the workshop of 
John the Metropolitan and the tradition of the family of painters by his brother 
Makanos who painted the frescoes in the monastery of Lubostinya (ad 
1402 5).' 2 Abbreviated instructions left by the master artist at Milcseva," too 
testify this tradition. Dc Diversis Artibus, an eleventh century compilation by 
the Latin Monk Thcophilus, informs that there was no problem of subsistence 
for an artist owing to his being attached to a workshop or a monastery.' 4 
Nevertheless, the very fact that Despot Stephen had to send emissaries ‘as far 
as the islands, ’ for bringing expert painters'' speaks of the difficulty of the patrons. 

The contract signed by the head of the guild or master craftsman and the patron 
was written record. One such record has been discovered in the archives of 
Dubrovnik; it is the contract of master builder Desina and his son Blaz. from 
Risan in Boka Kotorska to build the church of the monastery Davidovica 36 for 
150 soldi (a.d 1284). A text written with a dye on fresco mortar is found in 
the Church of Our Lady of Lcvich in Prizeren built by Bishop Damian for king 
Milutin in a d 1 307. Giving an account of the wages and obligations of church, 
it informs that the church ‘was built and painted by the master-craftsmen Nikola 
and Astrap.’ Astrap means ‘lightning like’ (he had great influence in the early 
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fourteenth century). 37 Such a self commendation of the master craftsman 
George and his brothers Dobroslav and Nikola is evident from the inscription 
in the church of Decani which reads: ‘built and decorated many churches all 
over Serbia.’ 38 

The above document also confirms that the total job of construction and 
decoration of the church used to be given to the workshop of a family or a guild. 
This practice is carried on even today by the wooden church builders from Osacani 
families. 39 

The patron, say, a king like Uros, an archbishop like St. Sava, an intellectual 
and poet like Despot Stephen Lazarevic, or a nobleman like Bogdan, was the 
sole arbiter in the selection of the artist and the programme to be carried out. 
This substantiates the conception of ‘king’s divine will’ and the ‘other directed’ 
efforts influencing the work of art. 40 In this connection, St. Sava’s advice to the 
carvers deserves serious attention: ‘Study well the wood which you will need, 
take care of your tools, and have confidence in your eyes and your hands.’ 41 
In the same fashion the fresco in the monastery church of Moracha shows a 
construction site with the king founder consulting the master-builder and the 
line written thereupon ‘the king at the counsel with the master builder.’ 42 At 
Sopocani on the other hand, the ‘inner directed’ 43 spirit is conspicuous in the 
works. It is evident in the nave where the artist seems to have won a synthesis 
over the dialectics of the ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ directions. 44 Rajkovic labels it as 
‘free perfection of intelligent and inspired command.’ 45 Carrying his work with 
missionary zeal, though humble in his vocation, the artist was nowhere far from 
the apostles. Inscriptions like: ‘God’s gift by the hand of John’ 46 or ‘sinful priest 
Simeon the painter’ 47 testify not only the humility of the painters but also supports 
the theory of ‘anonymous paiijtcr’ obliquely. Rice opines that since the work 
of art was an ‘expression of coin-dive outlook,’ the personal or individual ideas 
were not essential. He attributes the system of giving the names of patrons and 
artists alongwith the portraits of donors etc., (plate 30) to the Macedonian style 
in the thirteenth century. 48 The metropolitan group certainly paid more attention 
to personal and intimate character of painting. 49 Further, ‘built and decorated 
many churches’ and such other self commendatory inscriptions speak of the 
competitive spirit and the individual propaganda. According to Rice, this was 
the natural impact of the increase in the number of patrons adopting ‘acts of 
piety’ in the fourteei.h century. 50 The signatures of Metropolitan Jovan and Monk 
Grigori of Prilep 51 on the frescoes in the fourteenth century confirm the practice 
of craving for popularity. All the same, the known numbers of celebrated painters 
is negligible owing to the transcendental attitude developed through religion 
which submerges individuality. The training of painting imparted in the monaste- 
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rics promoted such an attitude. As for the names of the monk painters, Houser 
believes that their mention was designed ‘to give pride and place to monks’ own 
professional brothers’ 5 '’ ‘a romantic exaggeration with patron’s name added 
as predicate.’ s ' In certain cases the monks did the decoration themselves avoiding 
costly professionals 54 giving rise to the genuine names of the monk painters. 
The artist’s innovations in the medieval atmosphere of strict regulations mostly 
implied sacrilege and risked punishment. His talent’s use was ‘a kind of 
Liturgy sacramental and not didactic ,’ 55 hence his personality was suppressed, 
a part of which was his own ‘temerity’ as he belonged to the lower orders of 
social hierarchy . 56 Artisans’ and slaves’ dresses were the same — undyed, 
woollen, long-sleeved tunic of knee length, girdled at the waist, and topped with 
a hood against cold . 57 This image is confirmed in the fresco of the monastery 
church of Moracha (the exception is, of course, in the lord -type dress of the 
master builder). However, the patrons were sometimes eager for more influence 
and prestige; they thought that the rigidity of stand might undermine or stifle 
their national culture. Thus politically motivated, they employed expert immig 
rant painters and sent their own artists abroad with a view to bringing a repertory 
of more current and useful motifs. It was just the reverse at the Byzantine capital. 58 

Finally, the work of art was based on ‘an immediate personal experience 
of the transcendental .’ 59 Thus, as is evident in the Dionisius’ Hcrminy, a 
prospective painter or a monk wishing to become a religious painter had to 
undergo a specific spiritual preparation. He was brought ‘in front of the Icon 
of the Saviour and the Holy Virgin in the church and for the success of 
work special prayers were conducted .’ 60 Didron described painter Joseph at Mt. 
Athos working with ease and quoting scriptures for inscriptions, which clearly 
proves religious involvement of the painter . 61 

Comparative 

The great artist of Sopocani, with his vision and quest for originality of the 
decoration, has a parallel in the sthavira of Ajanta. Both guided and adopted 
the stylistic variances applying them as ‘modes;’ they also utilized individual 
artist’s capacity in solving the dichotomy of ‘inner light’ or luminosity and 
illumination. In both the guiding spirit is the ‘will’ of the patron, as the arbiter 
in the selection of painters. However, his will was that of a ‘divine arbiter’ having 
potency and means to get such monuments of art conceived and created with 
the faith and conscience of the people. 

At Ajanta, so also at Sopocani, the basic patron or ‘donor’ was the king -the 
Dharmaraj or the ‘Vice regent of God.’ The individual merchants or traders like 
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Mathuradasa, their srenis or the artists’ guilds, Bhikkhus and religious sthuviras 
too would donate at Ajanta in the ‘contest of piety;’ this supports the concept 
of secular patronage of such Buddhist monuments. Sopocani, being the royal 
monastery, the ‘pious patronage’ got stuck to the Ncmanjan dynasty, although 
in Serbia the noble ‘Bogdans’ did donate the monasteries. At Ajanta King 
Upendragupta’s enthusiasm in donation has been compared to that ‘of a Justi 
nian.’ 6 *’ This was widened to incorporate ‘a Serbian King’ who, although in 
difficult times encountering hostility from all the four sides, would still saturate 
the whole land with these sanctuary monuments. These royal donors had 
abundant culture consciousness and would imprint their presence in these 
cultural cum religious sanctuaries donating their portraits, too. In fact, at 
Sopocani their ‘family tree’ is given in visuals. This could only be compared 
with Ajanta’s inscriptions and the speculated portraits of Satakarni in the want 
of further identifications. As the portraits were in vogue and the royal grace 
transcended, it would not be inappropriate to conclude that the eulogies to kings 
and queens inscribed at Ajanta were presented as visuals in the lorm ol 
protagonists of the narratives ‘Bodhisattvas* and their consorts. The history 
of By/antine art also leads to a similar conclusion about Sopocani’s presentations 
of the ‘divine personages.’ This becomes evident especially with reference to 
sensual rendering of a religious image and excessive image cult widespread 
before the iconoclastic crisis. 

These culture conscious patrons bestowed their prudence in matters of art 
upon their prime ministers and religious heads, the archbishops or the sthavira 
Bhikkus, who in turn, would put constraints of ‘other directed’ stream into the 
stylistic manifestations in the a»t ol Ajanta and Sopocani. Prabhavati Gupta, 
Anna, Helen and Katelina’s 64 influences have also given an impetus to such 
streams. 

Nurtured in the above environment, the artists had their rigorous training at 
the ateliers or the workshops of guilds in case of their having settled in king’s 
or temple town. Those who were trained at the monasteries or universities were 
cither sought after by the patrons or became journeyman artists seeking patro 
nage by commending their talents. In turn, these journeymen got settled in king’s 
or temple town devoting generations in creating the art complexes like Ajanta 
and those of Serbia deluding Sopocani. It has been specially noted that these 
artists were fully conversant with dance and dramaturgy as well. 

The theory of the refugee artists holds good both in the case of Sopocani and 
Ajanta. Djuric finds ‘best artists of the great Byzantine centres being suddenly 
placed at the disposal of the Serbs .’ 65 Karl Khandalavala discerns the presence 
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of foreign artists working with those of Vakatakas in the paintings like ‘Persian 
Eimbassy Scene’ at Ajanta, too . 66 

At both the centres we find a three tier art activity doing the total job of the 
sanctuary from building or carving to painting. The first was that of the visionary 
artists and guides who drew inspiration from the examples like St. Sava or Sage 
Markandcya. The second comprised the accomplishers and ‘inner directed’ royal 
or monastic artists (or artisans ) 67 and the third of apprentices and assistants, 
who, in course of time acquired higher responsibilities with experience and family 
succession. The swollen egos of successful masters arc conspicuously recorded 
in Serbian and Vakataka inscriptions in sharp contrast to the anonymity of the 
humble creator, creating masterpieces like the Padmapani or the Dormition. 
Because of interaction with royal and religious patrons the head builder or the 
sthavira had, of course, a higher social status than the artist in general who 
belonged to the lower orders of social hierarchy. However, even the ordinary 
artists could rise to the position of king’s emissaries, mahamatras , they collected 
new motifs from alien lands in order to enrich the repertory of their royal patrons. 

The testimonies of Hcrminy and Ciirasutra sufficiently indicate the religious 
character of the vocation of these artists. A degree of differences, however, 
prevailed between the two . For the artist of Sopocani it was a kind of sacramental 
liturgy followed by strict regulations. But the innovations did emerge owing to 
the ‘inner directed’ capacity of the visionary artist. At Ajanta, on the other hand, 
even the didactic character of the narrative paintings did not suppress the creative 
freedom of its artist, though it did have imprint of the ‘other directed’ stream. 
The artists at both the places were instructed to paint only after attaining a certain 
level of purification and aptitude through prayers and rituals. It was prescribed 
so that the experience of the transcendental could vividly be painted with an 
immediate personal experience. 

This comparative survey brings to light a few other differences as well. At 
Ajanta wc find the artisans’ guilds making donations, thus participating in the 
‘contest of piety’ in order to secure a position in the social echelon. Another 
difference is that although the artisans at Ajanta were at the lower level of social 
hierarchy, they have not been shown dressed like slaves as arc their counterparts 
at Sopocani. At Ajanta, as in the rest of India, the artists saw their betterment 
in remaining unattached to any religion or favoured heterodox religions, which 
gave ‘secular’ character to their art. This enabled them to assimilate various 
influences and work for all the religions- this gave rise to a countrywide style. 
The position was different in Serbia where the artists mostly remained attached 
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to a workshop or a monastery. Women artists are also mentioned in Indian 
inscriptions and texts, it is not so in Serbia. 
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STYLE AND TECHNIQUE 
Ajanta, Sopocani, Comparative 


. VJANIA IrONOC.KAlMIV 

According to Sncllgrovc and others, the Bodhisattvas painted in cave 1 and 2 
are the ‘final expression’ given to the contemporary ideological vision 1 (plates 1 22, 
141, 157). These Mahavana Buddhas are actually a synthesis of the ‘luminous’ 
and the ‘illuminating’ aspects of Sunn, the Sun: the paternal aspect finds its 
culmination in their images expressing the Cakravartin (the ruler of the universe) 
and the Mahapurusa (the universal man.) Their iconography not only resembles 
those indicated in the inscription of cave 1 6, : but also conforms to those propound 
ed in Citrasutra . ' Similarly the iconography of Prajhaparamita/Tara (cave 1, 
plate 122) 4 partially answers to Citrasutra' s ‘Mahi’ (the Harth goddess); besides, 
it is in line with the inscribed description of the queen in cave 16. s 

This confirms that iconogruphic developments of Ajanta were based on what 
had been inherited from the earlier Mch religions and later confirmed as parts 
of the Brahmanical texts. Starting from \rkha mch (the tree religion), these icono 
graphic delineations were subsequently given cosmological dimensions and Yoga 
Tantric overtones in reducing the formative principle to prana -the life force 
or ‘sap’ of life. 6 

Ajanta iconography starts with a perfect form given to the centrifugal force 
{prana) in the stupa which is worshipped in the earlier murals. 7 As soon as the 
‘niche’ was carved on the stupa to represent the externalized ‘content’ (the form 
of Buddha appearing on stupa of cave 19,) the speculations over plancry and 
dimensional aspects were brought in. The ‘tree’ symbol began to abound as verilled 
by the ‘creeper’ motif which were presented everywhere (plate 46). On plancry 
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aspect, it was the ‘Horn* motif (plate 21) dividing male and female attributes/ 
It was further developed into three basic configurations (plates 29 and 35) which 
are pointed out by Stella Kramrisch." The first woman and tree ‘ Salbhanjika mot i f 
used for representing Mahainaya giving birth to Buddha. 1 " The next comes the 
composite man and animal (plate 35) the yaksas and kinnaras presented in Ajanta 
(ultimately endowing their characteristics to the human body); the third is Mithuna 
(plate 125) especially presented on the lintel of the inner chamber of cave 17, 
ultimately becoming eda and pingala (in Buddhist yoga system these are called 
lulana and rasana respectively) in human cosmos of Tantra giving life sap prana , 
the living ‘breath’, to the figures in the paintings of Ajanta. Tri ratna (plate 98) 
is based on three main branches, (planerv): top is trisula, joint is brahmamula 
or cakra or rosette, the third is festoons emerging on either sides. 1 1 The Celestial 
Fig 'free (Ficus species) was taken to represent two forms, Nigrodha (asvatha 
etc., of male fiery nature whose branches go up in the sky) and N\ agrodha ( banyan 
etc., of female water nature, whose branches go down). Those on root centre 
become brahmamula and padmamula respectively (plate 22) representing lotus 
of the sk\ (Sun) and lotus of the earth (plate 1 13) between which stands the axis 
or stem w ith regal function of a ruler Cakravartin 1 ? (Hiranyagarbha iconographic 
scheme.) Iconography of Cakra\artin Buddhas with lotus as the Sun behind the 
head, and lotus of the earth below' the feet, were accordingly adapted at Ajanta. 
The Buddhas were painted in Samapada on pillars, specially with rosettes on lower 
sides of the beams in caves 9 and 10. The pillars and their decorative details with 
respective symbolisms of Puma Ghata (plate 47), ‘Makara’ and creepers give 
ample evidence ot such metamorphoses in Ajanta. The Buddha as the first deva 
or ' \ at i' was given constructional module, ‘cubic’, of a tree, already reached 
in yaksa sculptures, (confirmed in the structural plasticity of the birth symbol of 
Buddha as elephant,) finding its manifestation in the construction modules of earliest 
figures in cave 9 (plate 121). The variations of cosmological dimensions in Buddhist 
pantheon were based on ‘tree’ significations as the eight Buddhas with their 
respective Bodhi trees are presented in cave 17. Circumambulation rite gave a 
dimensional module in which the ‘tiee’ growth as a centrifugal force gave the 
‘wheel,’ its hub as ‘axis' of the world and the pyramidal cosmology in five eternal 
Buddhas describing the relationship ol absolute beings with phenomenal world. 13 
The hub is Vairocana giving all the four compass points to Aksobhya, Amitabha, 
Ambghsiddha, and Ratnasariibhava with east, west, north and south sides respcc 
lively . Their signs (like urna, usmsa ), mudras , attributes, symbols and their relation 
ships with female powers, saktisv/crc decided as well as their relation with historical 
and future Buddha were iconographically settled in the conceptions of Dharmakaya, 
Sarhbhogkaya and Nirmanakaya. Though Guhyasamaja Tantra (by ad. 300) 
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described these iconographies but in their complete and clear forms these were 
adopted by seventh century, although Avalokitesvara and Padmapani, Hanking the 
side walls of the inner chamber (with Dharmacakra pravartan Buddha made as 
historical Buddha, Gautama, because of the Deer park symbol) present the fully 
developed iconography. 

The idea of future Buddha, Maitreya, giving a linear concept of time, and the 
conceptions of the ‘saviour’, the ‘emperor’ and the ‘illuminator’ (of Jewish and 
Hellenic Persian origin) were in conflict with the circular (Vedic) concept ol 
‘Luminaries.’ This conllict was resolved in the iconography of softening of the 
contours and lustre of the surface, 1 e. illumination and the realistic concept ol 
space which gave A janta the walking 'Buddhas.' 14 Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita gave 
narrative iconography to the incidences of the life of Gautama, the Buddha. 1 
Compassion and ‘salvation’ (plate 1 22) added ‘luminosity’ principles in the plastic 
factors which were turned to tactile rhythms and oblique space formation and 
summed up in lotus rhizome the female generative principle. The miracle of 
Sravastf (plate 27) with thousand Buddhas (plate 1 24) was conceived as growing 
out of lotus creeper (right hand wall of antechamber cave 2): Bodhisattva dreamt 
of lotus rising from his navel up to the heaven of Akanistha gods. 1 *’ With the 
Yogacaras inclusion the icon ol the Buddha was conceived on a universal plane 
as Virata Burusa with all the attributes and laksanas o! monumentally, conquest 
of immobility and universality (plate 96). A preccptual lorm of it is exemplified 
in cave 1 7 (‘Buddha in Kapilvastu’ Plate 122.) 

With the conception of life as sullcring, the pathos lingering on every carnal 
desire was to be suggested; iconographically it vvas presented with the symbols 
of sirens and composite kinnars (plate 25). In the rhetoric understatements and 
Sundari’s death torments (‘Dym,-. Princess ) were the echo ol matriarchal principle 
solving the mystery of life into death. The ‘Mother Goddess with good, bad and 
transcendental aspects, was given by Tantra: its culminating conception was the 
‘Wheel of Life’ painted in the vestibule of cave 17 (plate 105). 

The general scheme ol decoration ol vihara has the circle of transmigration 
(Wheel of Life) to be painted in the vestibule along with the great miracle and 
the five divisions of the being; !hc Duha (XI Pol. 34b) gives this account as 
prescribed by the Buddha. It further instructs to paint (or to sculpt) outside the 
door a yaksa with club in his hands. On the door ol the inner chamber (of Buddha) 
yaksa holding wreath and in the courtyards Jatakas are to be depicted. It adds 
that the congregating bhiksus and stbaviras arc to be painted on the cells of 
attendants. ‘On the kitchen must be represented a yaksa holding food in his hand, 
on the door of the store house a taksa with an iron hook in his hand, on the water 
house, tiagas with various ornamented vases in their hands, on the wash house 
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foul spirits or the different hells, on the medicine house the Tathagata tending 
the sick, on the privy all that is dreadful in a cemetery, on the door of the lodging 
house a skeleton, bones and a skull.’ 17 

The decoration scheme of stupa , as given in Mahavamsa, starts giving rows of 
motifs. Starting from eight auspicious signs, it includes creeper, foot mark row, 
golden bull row, garland, sun moon stars, lotus, purnaghata row, dharmacakra 
row, row of gods with cups in hand and various guardian gods. The module of 
such decoration in concentric bands is given in the centre of the ceiling decorations 
of viharas !h (plate 116) giving the perception of the dome of the stupa made 
of akasa or ‘lotus’. 

Beginning with the arboreal growth rhythm (creeper, plate 1 16) and gradually 
becoming the rhythm of the water waves and ascendingly manifesting itself into 
the light of ‘the Diamonds,’ it transforms into a full blown padma , the glory of 
the prajria, in the centre. Reversingly, as the central circles have lighter tones, 
gi\ ing thus a radiating effect which maintains the ‘flatness’ of the surface, the whole 
cosmos grows out of prajria in radiating circles. This whole cosmological decoration 
is guarded on the four comers by the flymggandharvas in the motif of ‘conversation,’ 
the embodiment of love. 

Hlaborating Buddhist iconography DC. Bhattacharya observes that ‘in fact the 
concept of several Buddhist divinities and even many of their iconographic 
formulations are to be found, sometimes in nascent form, in the art and thought 
of other faiths. 1 ** He rightly traces iconic forms of Buddhist deities like Parrtasabani 
(a form of Tara) to those of tribal groups such as Sabras and Kiratas. -As such, 
the whole galaxy of the images presented in Ajanta is simply the iconographic 
presentation of a Sanatana (Universal) faith. A phenomenal world is painted only 
to represent its residual, the ‘flux’ of life emerging out of the primeval akasa dhatu, 
only to return to this ‘active space’ again. In this flux the primeval motivation is 
the matriarchal principle giving the iconography of Prajnaparamita as mother of 
the Buddhas as well as the wife of Gautama, the Buddha. 20 The principle is applied 
to the transf ormation of orgress Hariti also who not only became a deity in Buddhism 
but was exalted as a mother of the king in the inscriptions of Ajanta. 

A frequently occurring iconographic motif is the curtained space (plate 4 1 ) which 
is as enigmatic as the use of kirwaras, sirens and composite man animal bird images 
(plate 35). Bust portraits also abound (plate 44). Just as the ‘wishing tree’ becomes 
Bejewelled Bodhisattvas (particularly in Central Asia), it also becomes creeping 
rhythms of ‘bejewelled ladies;’ the iconographic details of which arc the marvel 
of A janta in conveying their social status and psychological build up (as propounded 
in Citrasutrac tc.). 
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Evidences have proved three tenets for deciding the determinants of By/antine 
iconography. The first, which Kit/.inger, Klauser and Brandenburg support, 7 ' is 
that before ad 200 there was no Christian Art us such and that by a i> fifth century 
its content and function became clear. 77 The next tenet concerns the artists’ and 
patrons’ attitudes. Since Charlemagne’s time the artist’s subjective visualization 
(what Kit/.inger terms as ‘Inner directed’) has been accepted as having played a 
revolutionary part in transforming popular motifs into the Christian iconography, 
by what Baekwith exemplifies by painting Venus without its purpose as Mary,’ 
or ITyc exemplification of angelic wings added without ‘Biblical warrant’ which 
made a graceful addition to the biblical account supplied by art.* 4 Added to it 
are the ‘other directed’ elements as catalysts, and as referents which accentuate, 
reinforce and bring into focus the existing trends. 7 ' 'This ‘other directed’ was the 
Neman jid dynasty, their patriarchs, and the noble men who kept alive the Hellenism 
as ‘modal convention’ persistently but, of course, with Zeitgeist's permutations, 
to which Kit/.inger refers as ‘model differentiations. ’ ,ft The third tenet being the 
complex dialectics, having Hellenistic and Syrian ,* ' impressionistic and abstract 
respectively, aesthetic ideals. 

By the fourteenth century, as Millet distinguishes,* 1 ' narrative and liturgical cycles 
got decided. 1'hc first usually contained twelve and the addition of the ‘Dormition 
of Virgin,’ and that too of such a size and magnitude, proves Sopocani to be a 
-'hurch giving a matriarchal ideology * in ‘the spirit of the performance or 
iconography,' 0 although it was dedicated to the Irinily. With regard to this spirit 
of the performance,’ Andre Grabar points to the pagan origins ol the iconography 
and development of Virgin’s lilc and death. 1 

The whole of the church of Sopocani, lollowing the iconography ol Basil l, is 
a microcosm of the actual world'* (plate 112). Hie decoration plan ol this 
‘Jerusalem’" was influenced by the conception of ‘rectangular box' with water 
underneath and heaven above from where Almighty looks down, as it is presented 
in the illustration of the book compiled by Cosmas lndicoplcustcs ’ (plate 1 12). 
Quite similar is also the Apocalyptic imagery of cubical shape of ‘New Jerusalem’ 
(Rev. 21:16). Scriptural square compactness and classical circular compactness 
(eternity and time)," their interaction and solution of relationship were solved 
by Sopocani painters in the Corinthian capital (plate 83) where this conflict is 
resolved with the growth rhvthm of acccnthus leaves giving a resemblance ol 
organic growth:' 6 (plate 14) motif of palmcttc (chapel of St. Simeon Ncmanja) 
symbolizes the ‘righteous shall flourish fkc the palm tree’ (Psalm 9~:1 *-). Ihus 
the u onographv of Tree of Jesse becomes the leitmotif the 1 rec of Life (plate 



30) [Rev 22:2, 14) being its basic form; and motif of ‘horn’ 1 ' becomes the basis 
of iconographic details; as Bosch has formulated the theory, 114 the divine attributes 
of ‘male’ nature are given on the right hand side, and of ‘female’ on the left. 
Apocalyptic imagery of ‘son of man sitting on the right hand of power and coming 
in the clouds of heaven’ ( Mark 1 5:62), conforms to such postulations. Accordingly, 
in the left hand are ‘female’ attributes like books, scriptures, baptismal bowl 
(Prophet on base of cupola, nave, north west, plate 67.) flowers (Virgin in the 
annunciation at Xfilcscva ,) ig and above all Virgin's soul received by Christ on the 
left arm in the ‘Dorinition’ of Sopocani (plate 161). The ‘male’ attributes on the 
right hand, given in the Christian iconography, are sword (Archangel Michael, St. 
Demetrius, plate 1 15,) spear (St. George,) .and cross and luminous (righteous) 
souls taken on right of Christ in ‘Descent into Limbo.’ 

In deriving the conception of different forms of the cross, Bosch’s three 
dimensional system 40 gives not only the Greek cross, but as well decodes the 
‘space’ conception in the church with its apex as the place of Almighty: the dome, 
painted with ‘starry heaven at night’ in many of the Byzantine churches (e.g.. 
Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, Ravenna) 41 seems to be the outcome of such 
conceptions. The ‘Mount of Paradise’ of typical mesa formation 4 "’ is again one 
of such concepts. The leitmotif of triangle (apart from its being the motif symbolizing 
Trinity.) in the compositions of Sopocani 41 could also be attributed to this point 
of view. 

As for Ci.de used in the iconography, like a classic, the Byzantine artists had 
‘formal view ol head proportioned by three circles having a common centre at 
the root of nose.’ Radius of one nose (a norm), gave tip of nose and lop of the 
forehead, two lengths gave hair area and the’ radius of three nose length made 
halo (plate 36.) Artists of Sopocani adopting this module as a practical routine 
suggested in the Painter’s Manual of Mt. Athos, further multiplied the unit of head 
for the figure. 14 Panofsky. suggesting that this clue to proportion was taken from 
Roman system, as first outline by Vitruvius, says that length of body was given 
as seven heads or 28 norms. 1 ’ Church’s depth ending in semicircular apse, (plate 
4,) a variation over circle, suggests ‘a welcome embrace. ’ 4ft The canopy, the 
simplest form of Apocalyptic architecture ol heaven, became, as Mai points out 
simple arcade being door to heaven l " (Narthcx, north wall, upper zone, plate 33.) 
The circle of ‘celestial cupola repeats itself in the sun of ‘Transfiguration’ (plate 
37) and in the medallion, containing portraits of saints and patriarchs (plate 4 5,) 
inserted here and there in the golden background conceived as the light materialized. 
Related to this is the concept of Heaven in terms of precious metal and stone 
as stated in Revelation 21:18 21. So, Backwith considers that ‘gold and light 
provided the firmament beneath which the divine and imperial liturgies could be 
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enacted like a sacred drama.’ 4 * 

I.ight as principal metaphor lor the Kingdom of Heaven’ 4 ^ provided halo; 
becoming inner ‘luminosity’ it gave ‘Transfiguration’ motif; and turning into 
inner contemplation, s ° it inspired the iconography of stylite (plate 28) sitting on 
pillars and remaining undisturbed. The subdued light in the Church ‘produced the 
atmosphere of recondite mystery which compels inward dwelling in the wor 
shipper.’ 51 I he inner conflicts, and triumph of light over darkness, found iconogra 
phy ol lull armour, for example, in Archangel Michael (plate 115) which embodied 
I riumph of God. 5- The divine throne (/?c‘v4:3) or empty throne ‘Ltimasija’ (having 
Bible on it) suggested the Byzantine kings ruling as its vice 
regents: Christ enthroned (plate 16) is a part of this representation (Narthcx, cast 
wall, lower zone). 

At Sludcnica (plate 102) there is one curious representation, in relief, of a lion’s 
lace out ol the mouth of which is issuing the creeper motif. 5 ' Christ has been 
called ‘the lion of the tribe of Juda’ (/?c». 5:5), the vine’ and light/glory are also 
Christ’s attributes; the lion’s fu' - e thus becomes the icon of ‘glory’ analogous to 
kirtmiukha of the Indian symbolism which, with brahma mute, becomes the lion 
face issuing creepers out of the mouth. 

The great concentration and spiritual attainment is symbolized by the mark 
between the eyebrows, especially in the faces of patriarchs, saints, St. John the 
Baptist and apostles painted in the nave. It becomes absolutely like a circular urna 
(of Buddhist images) in St. John the Divine, painted on the east wall of diaconion 54 
(plate 97). 

Nude presentation, apart from being indicator of ‘poverty, or shamelessness," 
as Panofsky points out, ‘specially when contrasted with its opposite, came to be 
understood as a symbol of truth. ' s The nude figures w'ith serpent (devil) coiled 
around in the ‘Last Judgment’ is iconographically presenting the truth ol their state 
(Narthcx, north wall plate 1291. There are sirens and sea monsters painted in 
‘Hell’ (Narthcx plate 33): ‘And the sea gave up the dead which were in it. . .’ [Rev. 
20:30). The Gate of hell is a combined motif of gate and the pit opening, as Dclton 
remarks 5 * (Nave, north wall). The ideal beauty of the first parents is maintained 
in angelic faces and classical figures though ugliness is not hidden; still it is ‘used 
as a repoussoir to turn over attention to the inner beauty.’ 57 The portraits, as motif 
par excellence at Sopocani, though present standardization with biblical attributes 
as those of St. Peter ith rounded white beard, St. John a scraggy one and 
St. Paul bald yet are very sensitively rendered expressing spiritual qualities. 
Colours and attires, specially the Attic, were prescribed. Gestures, features, vivacity 
and animation of glance, all contributing to ‘characteristic beauty and individual 
expression, were condensed into the ‘fertile moment’ and presented. Christ is 
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represented in Attic dress with ‘Jovian’ image. SH The graven and time less image 
of Christ with benedictory hands, ‘fro/.cn’ face and with frontality, is represented 
in the ‘Appearances’ alter Resurrection (plate 64) although his image at ‘Dormition’ 
looks suggesting dignified pathos full of compassion. ‘Time less images’ were made 
through paradox of ‘Life in death’ by ‘frozen immobility’ of the whole body 
yielding to flatness of the wall and faces ‘staggeringly life likc.’ s '* It is significant, 
as Michelis suggests, ‘that a fixed immobility is of the very fabric of holy meditation, 
is eloquent, as nothing else could be, of complete self withdrawal’ 60 (plate 1 50). 
Such paradox is also a part of presentation of the ‘dead’ and relics (‘Dormition’ 
of Virgin nave, Neman ja’s relics and death in his Chapel, plate 142, ‘Death 
of Queen Anna’ and that of Jacob Narthex.) Motifs of door, varied perspectives 
and horizon, architectural and natural backdrops, placement of the scene at a 
particular place all these contribute to the ‘represented spirit’ of the anecdote 
becoming a part of the liturgy, to which the motif of ‘Christ on paten’ repeatedly 
presented, gives the symbolic ‘Hucharist’ (plate 17). Motif of curtain, too, has 
special significance (plate 12) the upturned ones over the buildings convey the 
liberal spirit of the Orthodox Church; the one turned aside in the ‘Dormition’ 
be speaks endless space (plate 161). The space is made ‘mysterious’ with covered 
curtains, as behind the palmcttc motifs in St. Simeon’s Chapel (plate 18). 
Quadrilateral baptistry (in the ‘presentation of Christ,’ plate 60.) Nave, south 
wall represents people coming from all the four directions ‘who will sit down in 
the Kingdom of God’ ( Luke 13:29). 

Raised hand saints and Virgin make the popular iconographic motifs of inter 
cessor called ‘Deesis.’ The fluttering and dropping of cloth ends 61 (plate 38) are 
as suggestively and expressively used by th£ Sopocani’s artists as the poses of 
the body, gestures of hands and tilt of the heads. Djuric is of the opinion that 
since in ancient theatre the possibilities and scope of such poses and postures 
were tested, the painters of Sopocani took them from there not insisting very much 
on the expression of the faces and choosing ‘two three most expressive masks 


which expressed some intense feeling. This was like a director of the ancient theatre 
consciously adapting certain set expressions for easy communication irom a 
distance.’ 67 To such faces were added the characteristic ‘deep triangular’ 6 * shadows 


under the eyes (plate 138). Lvcn flying ribbons are significant in as much as they 


convey the gentle breeze and the ethereality of the bodies. 


Comparative 

It looks pertinent to start this comparison with reference to what Michelis finds 
in Byzantine art, namely, ‘a fixed immobility,’ which is ‘the very fabric of holy 
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meditation, fully eloquent of a ‘complete sell withdrawal.’ This also holds good 
of Buddhist art being the conquest of stillness. Out of these backgrounds, both 
Sopocani and Ajanta, turned out the icons such as that of Christ in the ‘Appearance 
to the Holy Women’ (plate 62) and that of ‘the Buddha visiting Yasodhara in 
Kapilvastu (plate 122). The frontality of such icons, as Coomaraswamy notes, 
expresses actually the position where, the Great Person stands, where void looks 
into void ... his light directed towards the world, not that aspect which faces the 
unknown darkness ol the altogether inexpressible with respect to which he is from 
the beginning silent. ’ M Thus, the Buddha's and Christ’s demurring from metaphysi 
cal speculations has been made eloquent in such an iconography. 

Though in such presentations the artists have abided by the ‘modal conventions’ 
or the pramanas as set by the art treatises etc., to represent these super human 
figurative syntax, the subjective visualization of the inner content (utilizing the 
Zeitgeist or ‘modal differentiation’) or ‘inner directed’ attitudes of the artists have 
brought about a difference. The said image of Christ also expresses the conflict 
ol Syrian stream of abstraction and the Hellenism’s ‘modal convention.’ For the 
artist of A janta the image of the Buddha was a total abstract conception, though 
with the Mahapurusa's or Virafpurusa ’ s proportions as ‘other directed’ modal 
conventions. 

Prominent among these prescribed ‘conventions’ is the Buddha’s aspect of 
Cakravartin which the Bodhisattvas of Ajanta manifest through the Mahapurusa 
iconography and the expression of compassion (plate 157). The compassionate 
image in ‘Jovian’ iconography (plate 159) adopted for Christ at Sopocani brings 
out a striking similarity of approach. The help of theatre to the artists of both the 
places is recorded along with the selection of a few major gestures condensed 
to a signitive or ‘fertile movement I lere, in the figures of Christ of the ‘Dormition’ 
and the ‘Bodhisattva Padmapani,’ the difference in the reticence and subtlety 
is apparent. The reason is that in Padmapani the signitive curve of the eyebrow 
is executed parallel to the spontaneous inonumcntality of the figure, but in the 
said figure and the face of Christ, this abstract homogeneity couldn’t comparingly 
be brought out owing to the ‘indi\idual characteristic’ sought to be accommodated 
along with the rhetoric grace of the figure. 

Putting ‘bust portraits’ in the medallions (plate 45) and painting them at many 
places is the special > r ait of the artists of Sopocani. 'This matches the gavaksa 
window ‘busts’ (plate 44) and other presentations ol the laces at Ajanta. 

The signification of the ‘characteristic’ approach was given to the arboreal growth 
of the figures in Sopocani, for which module ol Corinthian capital was adopted 
harmonizing the basic forms to express the monumentality. At Ajanta, too, the 
significance of lotus growth and tree growth is noted. I his turned into the rhythmos 
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of the body. Ajanta’s noted various torsions or bhangas and postures, sthanas, 
conveying rhetorics of the figure expression (plate 128), find a similarity of 
approach at Sopocani, specially in the figures of the Apostles in the ‘Dormition’ 
(plate 161). The dvi bhangas (twice twisted), tri bhangas (three times twisted) 
and atibhanga (more than three times twisted) are accomplished at both the places, 
exception being that of characteristic Indian bi positional (centrifugal and lateral) 
tri bhatiga at Ajanta. Adherence to the presentation of the three fourths of the 
face has a much stricter following at Ajanta. While at Sopocani, most of the worldly 
personages (kings, donors etc.,) and some ‘guardian’ divinities (e.g.. Archangel 
Michael, plate 1 15) are presented with front faces. Just as these guardians are 
usually painted Hanking the entrance in Serbian Orthodox Churches, in the same 
way, Bodhisattvas Hank the sanctuary doors at Ajanta. ‘Reading’ the narratives 
from left to right is adhered to at both places. 

The iconography of the whole decoration plan of the church expressing the lower 
zones of mundane existence reaching higher up into celestial sphere of ‘light,’ 
has similar approach presented in the ceiling decoration of cave 2 at Ajanta (plate 
1 16): Cosnias Indicopicustcs plan (plate 112) matches in such transcendental plan 
with this unit of decorative symbolism. 

Such a system of presenting ‘all possible states of being’ has been noted by 
Coomarasw'amy as a gyroscopic presentation, *’ s giving the three dimensional 
system of viewing the basic iconographic modules/’*’ The cross “must be thought 
of from this point of view as constituted of three arms, mutually at right angles, 
intersecting at the one common point which is also the centre of the sphere in 
which the cross stands.’*’ The artist of Sopocani has painted such presentations 
of the cross on the haloes of Christ (e.g., ‘the Incredulity of Thomas’)** 8 substantia 
ting such conception of seeing the cross as ‘wheel’ (plate 106) in presenting the 
celestial sphere in halo. Coomaraswamy calls it the ‘revolving well wheel. It 
becomes a part of the ‘twin wheel,’ i.e. ‘wheel of the sky’ (Sun or lotus of yonder 
sky) or ‘wheel of the earth’ (the lotus in Buddhistic iconography). 71 ' There are 
such conceptions already prevalent in the Byzantine ivories done in the ‘eastern 
formalism,’ 71 or what Kitzinger calls ‘abstract aesthetics’ (plate 104). For example, 
in the ‘consular diptychs’ the solemnity of the king as an ‘Axle tree’ between the 
nimbus-flower and the flower beneath the feet, parallels the Buddhistic iconogra 
phy of this conception. *’ With reference to the lotus of prajna presented as the 
centre of ceiling decoration of Ajanta cave 2 (plate 1 16) and the sphere of the 
‘light’ kept on the ‘dome’ of Sopocani, the haloed ‘wheel’s’ significance becomes 
clearer. 7 1 

Thus, the Mary with ‘wheel’ at Linder (plates 103 and 105) and the ‘Uroboros’ 
symbol at Milescva 74 (in Yugoslavia) significantly get connected with the iconogra 
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phy of the ‘Wheel of Life’ presented at Ajanta (cave 17) embodying the earth 
aspect of the ‘twin wheel.’ 

The pagan origin of the iconographic development behind Virgin’s life and death 
culminates ultimately in the ‘Dormition’ where the matriarchal principle or the 
‘Mother’ ‘dies to partake into the wisdom of her son,’ thus becoming Sophia. At 
Ajanta, similar implications of the death throes of Sundarl for the transcendence 
of Nanda are noticeable. Apart from the iconographic presentation of the ‘Dying’ 
or Mahaparinirvana (plate 162, its iconography quite resembling that of the 
‘Dormition,’ plate 161), the motifs like peacock and palmettc substantiate the 
overcoming of the enigma of life and death (plate 108) The motif of palmettc 
is also painted at Sopocani (plate 18) with similar scriptural support. The presenta 
tion of composite images (of human and animal) enhances such enigma at Sopocani 
as well as Ajanta (plates 33, 35). 

The iconography of the ‘Tree of Jesse’ (plate 30) at Sopocani is related to the 
‘thousand Buddhas* (plate 27) adopting the growth of a ‘Tree’ or a ‘rinceau’ or 
‘creeper’ pattern in the three dimensional and planery aspects. Both show the 
conception of ‘navel born’ ( nabhija , plate 31 ) or ‘lotus born’ [abja yom) together 
becoming (as recumbent Narayana) ‘lotus navcllcd’ (padmanabha). Coomara 
swamy relates this to Lalitavistara's narration of lotus, rising from the Buddha's 
navel. This conforms to ‘the equivalence of western rose and eastern lotus, who 
is the central flower on the stem that rises from the navel of the recumbent Jesse.’ s 

The aspects of Christ like Lion, Root, Light, Water of life and Tree of Life 76 
or Vine, get a cohesive unit in the aniconic iconography of the Leafed Cross of 
the Orthodox Church (plate 23). The meaning becomes clearer in the light of the 
Tree of I ,ife and the Tree of K nowledgc getting united in the said image of the 
cross. 77 Significantly, Ajanta’s <m the wider sense Indian) motif of KTrtimukha , 
i.c., ‘Creeper’ (plate 100) issuing out of a ‘Lion’s mouth’ suggesting the unity 
of ‘Growth’ and ‘Light’ symbols, is found in Yugoslavia (plate 102) though not 
at Sopocani itself. Iconography of Tri ratna (plate 98) born out of ‘tree’ symbolism 
(denoting padmamula and brahmamula birth in I liranyagarbha, 7 8 plate 22) has 
a striking similarity with the abo' c conception. 

The attributes distributed on the planery aspects of the tree combined with the 
motif of ‘Horn,’ (plate 2 1 ) and having the male clement on the right and the female 
on the left, are generally applicable ’o the iconographic development at Sopocani 
(plate 67) as well as at Ajanta (plate 1 3). Thus, ‘conversation’ motif, to concretise 
this unity, is in abundance at Ajanta and finds a place at Decani. Gold as the 
metaphor of the ‘kingdom of Heaven’ has its counterpart in the ‘Yellow’ of 
Ratnasariibha va Buddha and the colour of stupa , said to have been presented 
at Aj:nta. The golden background of Sopocani is also lost. The ‘jewels’ representing 
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the relevant Buddhist doctrine, are painted near the highest zone of the ceiling 
decoration (Ajanta, cave 2, plate 116) likewise, the ‘jasper’ {Rev. 21:18) and other 
precious stones are painted on the celestial dress of the Archangel Michael 
(plate 115); such celestial attire also adorns the Bodhisattvas of Ajanta (plate 141 ). 

The aniconic presentation of the Buddha as a pillared wheel (and empty throne) 
(plates 28, 29) has similarity to those stylites painted as contemplating on pillars 
(and, in ‘Etimasija,’) although the latter has iconic overtones. This quictist con 
temptation of Hesychast also brought out the ‘concentration’ mark between the 
eyebrows of St. John the Divine (plate 97) similar to the ‘Urna’ as a divine attribute 
of Buddha the Enlightened (plate 96). 

Similarities of the iconographic details such as ribbons, curtains, rock cliffs, 
cubical rock formation (of course, not the cubes as rocks), quadrilateral baptistry 
and sarvatobhadrika consecration halls are also striking. 

At Sopocani the ‘truth’ embodied in the ‘nude’ l) along with coiling snakes (devil) 
is more or less analogous to the ‘truth’ of misery lurking behind the uncovered 
feminine curves at Ajanta (plates 128,1 29); in the latter the femininity representing 
‘growth’ is, of course, given prominence. 

Fokmai. and Pi astic Inc.ri oiims and Suhjictivi- 
V ISl ’Al .l/ATION Ol InM-K EsSI N’C I 


Enumerating the formal and plastic qualities of painting, Citrasutra 80 includes 
ksyavrddhi { i.c., diminution and augmentation) as one of them. Since the term 
ksyavrddhi follows Sadrsya (semblance) in the relevant couplet, it denotes the 
modification on the dimensions of the plastic elements to coordinate with the 
content. This concept can perhaps be better understood with the help of K.CJ. 
Subramanyan’s opinion: 

few artists will talk today about the physical qualities of work of art without 
reference to their main purpose, whether their position be aesthetic (like those 
of Op, Systemic and Abstract Expressionist groups) or commcntativc (like 
those of Pop or post-Pop figurative artists) or configurational (like those of 
the designers of Environments and Happening). 81 

Thus, the modifications on the dimensions ( ksayavrddht ) of the plastic ingredients 
were the artist’s ‘intentions’ or his subjective visualization of the inner essence 
(content or main purpose). As such, both, Citrasutra and fferminy, extol the 
‘immediate personal experience of the artist.’ 

Consequently, the following divisions of the formal and plastic ingredients have 
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been studied separately (they include tools or language of design, plastic elements 
or attributes and the principles of design): 

1 . Space, perspective and styles defined on the basis of spatial dimensions. 

2. Light, shape and form. 

3. Line. 

4. Colour and value. 

5. Quality of surface. 

6. Composition /balance, rhythm /movement, tension. 

1 he following are the categories of inner essence studied in relation to the 
foregoing formal and plastic ingredients: 

(j) Lmotion. 

(/>) Mystical. 

|c) Mythical. 

(</) Subconscious. 

(c) Abstract. 

(/) Transcendence and distortion. 

It needs lurthcr to explain that the stylistic definitions based on spatial dimensions 
are taken up on the basis of Indian treatise on art, Byzantine aesthetics and today’s 
need to define the style in this way. 

The tectonic*" structure of the pictorial surface or ‘irreducible flatness’ is reached 
through the process of the reductivistic logic of modern art,* 1 which could also 
be described as ksuya or diminution law of creativity as it is mentioned in 
(.' itrasutru . The paintings of Agnes Martin exemplify this ‘single undifferentiated 
tremor of form’* 4 reached through this law as well as through the other, the additive 
law ( vrddhi ). The latter law will ‘a meaningful and logical connection’ between 
‘horizontal and vertical standard elementary elements’ re defines the canvas by 
extending up to the edges. RS This ‘field’ with its module (an extendible grid 86 ) 
becomes that ‘aesthetic’ position from where, Lrnst Kitzinger elaborates, 87 ‘the 
Lastcrn Mediterranean floor mosaicists reinterpreted geometric patterns in organic 
terms.’ They adopted the rinccau pattern spreading in ‘potential endlessness.’ 
Making it as a foil these mosaicists, by fifth and early sixth centuries, counteracted 
this ‘field’ by making it ‘finite and centralized with primary and secondary 
structures.’ This brought out the b. sic aesthetic premises of Byzantine art, as 
Kitzinger sums up: 


... a desire to re establish a natural view of things showing organic relationship 
and confine them in clear and reasonable limits; to tame infinity as it were, 
but without abandoning the premise of potentially limitless foil that cannot 
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be fully assimilated and mastered in terms of earthly experience. 88 

This was fully achieved at Sopocani in what Djuric terms as the ‘Projected 
structure of the composition from the wall.’ 89 

The space in the paintings of Ajanta, Stella Kramrisch explains, ‘is not conceived 
in terms of depth* or ‘in terms of surface’ but. 

It comes forward. . . deposits from a level at bottom of its visible expanse and 
from there it opens up and shows its contents ... (in) the direction of forth 
coming . . . such a bodily experience of space actually or potentially within 
ourselves underlies the vision of space in paintings in the Deccan of the type 
of Ajanta. 90 

Significantly the basis of George Kubler’s study of formal solutions as ‘chain’ 
describing figure and space relationships, and Robert Roscnblum’s thesis on cubism 
being an ‘unstable structure of dismembered planes in indeterminate spatial 
position describing nature of reality in multiple and even contradictory ways, 
brings to the fore the original intention in artistic expression’ (in Rosenblurn’s 
words). 91 John F. Moffitt has defined this ‘intention’ in ‘visual terms’ using ‘tectonic 
(from the Greek tekton builder)’ to ‘refer to the use of a horizontal and vertical 
compositional structure joined together at about right angles — ’ Such ‘tectonic 
and a tectonic structures (with corresponding content) arc also discernible m 
nonfigurative or abstract pictures.’ 92 He explains proposing four syndromes of 
relevant styles from the archaic to the contemporary art. These ‘permit,’ Moffitt 
says, ‘one to interpret usefully a pictorial work in terms of its artist’s likely intentions, 
even if they are not consciously realized.’ To these syndromes he gives the following 
visual terms with their related categories: 

1. Planer Tectonic (Archaic, Neoclassic, Contemporary Minimal art), 

2. Tectonic Spatial (Classical), 

3. A tectonic Spatial (Baroque, Abstract-expressionism), 

4. Synthetic a tectonic Planer Spatial (Mannerism, cubism). 91 

The position of Moffitt pertaining to the original intention of the artist,’ suits 
the various spatial attitudes taken up by the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani, with 
reference to their basic premises towards the pictorial space. Accordingly, the 
researcher has used the terms of Moffitt to describe the stylistic variations on spatial 
dimensions. 

Clement Grccnburg has aptly summed up the Indian ‘obsession with three 
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dimensionality,’ adding that: 

Whatever he did not suppress or exclude (he) did suppress flat surfaces or 
planes. And it seems to flow from this obsession with three dimensionality 
that the Indian painting that got started in the Buddhist period should be the 
only kind out side Greco Roman and Western Huropcan to shade or model 
representations ol the human form in a consistent way in order to achieve 
an illusion ol relief and volume . 04 

I his planer spatial dichotomy mmnonnala vibhaga * 5 or ‘relievo’ (varying depth 
of projection) was aptly given credence also in Indian art treatises in giving the 
stylistic variance while recognizing the best painting as that the surface of which 
is ‘as it coming out to meet the spectator .’ 00 It is the satya style 07 in which volumes 
are fully presented .' 0,1 This definition of 'satya citra would be a tectonic spatial 00 
in visual terms considering what Germain Bazin delines as ‘immanent baroque 
instinct, with its reserve in the Hast and not its resultant meeting with west 
(resulting in ultra Baroque - Flamboyant Rococo etc .),’ 100 and also keeping in view 
Heinrich Wolfllin’s definition which is partly symptomatic of that ‘instinct’ of the 
Fast , 101 and the definition of P.A. Michelis characterizing Byzantine Baroque as 
different from ‘Italian Baroque’ with its classically Greek inheritance of plastic 
elements turning from the pictorial to the plastic. ’ ,0 ’ 

Vainika style, as explained in Citrasutra , MM and the definition of classical style 
as ‘harmonic cadence’ by Wolfflin , 104 is Tectonic Spatial 105 and is ardhacitra 
owing to its balance between the dichotomy. 

Nagara style , 100 with its ‘firmsef and circular rhythms is Planer Tectonic 107 and 
is citrabhasa. 

Misra is mixture of all the three styles. ,0K Its visual term is Synthetic a tectonic 
Planer Spatial. Its manneristic •cndencics, which, as Moffitt counts, arc: stressed 
originality, ambiguity in content, rhythms running across the picture, artificial 
autonomy of beauty, departure from nature and distortion of planes and scale of 
depth dimension etc . 100 

In the context of Byzantine art and Ajanta, Misra also represents the ‘modes’ 
of proper selection of a suitable style for the required expression of the content. 
The artist who suitably delineates the Nimnonnata vibhaga is citravit — the knower 
and a great painter. ’ 1 Such an aesthetic sense was expected of a royal painter 
of Ajanta or Sopocani though excess of manneristic attitude made them cither 
‘cultural aristocrats ’ 1 1 1 or degenerated them to the level of what C. Sivaramamurti 
describes as ‘Dindins,’ the dilettante employed only for repair works . 112 
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Ajanta Spach. Perspective and Styles Defined on Spatial. Dimensions 

Explaining the space in the murals of Ajanta, Kramrisch calls it the ‘elemental 
space,’ akasadhatu , as ‘the internal space of consciousness,’ led from within the 
picture onward because of bones and sinews, flesh or skin, that a space is 
enclosed which is called a visible shape’ ( Visuddhimagga , Part 111). 111 Making it 
more explicit Maurizio Taddei, while calling it a Gupta synthesis, terms it as 
the canon of ‘the characteristic way of conceiving the very quality of forms and 
volumes and their relationships, a refusal to consider the image as if immersed 
in space, an insistence on seeing the image as container of space itself, pressing 
towards the outside.’ 1 1 4 

Such a tactile ‘forthcoming’ of space at Ajanta, and the foregoing categories 
as the artist’s intentions of ksyavrddhi devices, can be summed up in two basic 
groups. These arc also true for Sopocani: 

( 1 ) The planer or two dimensional structuring which consists of Planer Tectonic 
or Sagara style. 

(2) Spatial structuring consisting of various spatial orientation devices including 
perspective. It includes the Tectonic Spatial, A Tectonic Spatial and Synthetic 
A Tectonic Planer Spatial, which are, as already noted, analogous to Vainika, Satya 
and Misra styles respectively. 1 1S 

Planer or Two Dimensional Structuring of Space 

On the ceiling of cave 2 the following basic perceptual devices have been coded 
in the decorative patterns (plate 39) (These give an insight into the use of pictorial 
space as ‘a heraldic vision permitting the spectator a maximum of empathy.’) 11 6 

(a) In pattern 1 the total area of the frame becomes the perceptual concern by 
uniting the upper and lower edges with verticals. 1 17 The pillars of the pavilions 
painted in the frescoes of Ajanta exemplify such concern. In windows (or gavaksa 
windows) the head or the bust of the figure becomes such a referent uniting the 
frame with the framed surface (plates 43, 44). The curtained openings and 
backgrounds especially with the vertical strips (cave 1 7, plate 4 1 ) are also a variant 
of such devices. Besides, the broad borders painted around doors and windows 
(e.g., in cave 16) make them merge with the wall. 118 Numbers 3 and 5 providing 
two dimensional referents, arc evident in the grid patterns of the ceilings and in 
the visual axes connecting the figures and the cubical rocks of the background. 
The diaper grid pattern (No. 5) becomes a grid pattern on the borders of serial 
imagery on the entrance to the monastery in cave 17 (plate 125). This serial imagery 
is in alignment with the grid pattern of the ceiling. 
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(b) No. 4, concentric circle and the repetitive or serial imagery (as an extendible 
grid system, plate 124) give perceptual concern to the total frame. Haloes m and 
concentric circles on ceilings (cave 2, plate 1 16) exemplify this device. 

(c) In No. 2, because of the sharp contours the narrow interstices get density 
and positive character and preserve the tactility of surface in figure ground 
relationship '“ () (plate 1 20). Their consistent shape is affirmed by the flowers which 
are incorporated almost everywhere in the background of Ajanta paintings (plate 
1 20). Density of textural surfaces within the rectangles of grid on the ceiling decora 
tions, (plate 46), too, gives tactonic flatness to these rectangles. Inscriptions, written 
on interstices at a few places in Ajanta paintings, also vivify such a concern. 
Horizontal extension of the planer surface (plate 75), with long bands of murals, 
was adapted in the earliest works (caves 0 and 1 0) and remained the basic attitude 
throughout the later works, which were extendible vertically as well. 

Wainscoating figures (e.g., in Sankhpa/a Jataka cave 1, plate 50), rock cliff 
edges (ibid.) and above all, the tactile rhythms on the planer surface substantiate 
the two dimensional concern of the surface or the ‘border land,’ as Kramrisch 1 ’ 1 
defines the wall surface. Three dimensionality produced by overlapping of figures 
has been mostly negated by the disturbed alignment of feet on ground line, which 
produces its own planer rhythm (eg., in Vidhurpandita J at aka , cave 2 plate 51). 

Sl*\ I IAI . S mi X'Tl 'RISC. 

(a) Overlapping gives spatial perception, - ’ - e.g., in Chaddanta J at aka (cave 10, 
plate 5.1), since in these simple forms the consistency of biological rhythm connects 
the interrupted contours. 1 2 * The vertical perspective is a variant of overlapping 
as exemplified in Mahajanaka J.naka (cave 1 . plate 56). Crowded scenes have 
been given prominence to produce greater dimensional effect (plate 53). 

(b) Oblique orientation or k.iyavrddhi of figures with bi positional tribhanga 
of various stances (sthanas) and of other forms, 124 provide circular or screw spatia 
lity e.g., in the dance and music scene of Mahajanaka Jataka (cave 1, plate 57). 
Three fourth angles of the faces, used almost as a principle, show a concern for 
the dimensionality of space. 

(c) In Maha janaka Jataka (cave 1 7), the artist of Ajanta decodes a visual solution 
in reaching a hexagonal (plate 59) lorn; while demonstrating the three dimensionali- 
ty of a cube. Such visual solutions are amply utilized in cave pillars showing a 
transition from square abacus to the octagonal column (e.g., in cave 17). 

(d) Perspective . 

1 . Sharp convergence issuing from a centre cause asymmetrical spatial environ 
ment between the preaching Buddha in the centre and the congregators of almost 
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the same si/c (cave 17), resulting in the Buddha perceptually looking enlarged 
and ‘forthcoming’ l2S (plate 61). These convergences are subtly used inversely 
in the same mural to denote the background converging up to the centre (the 
Buddha). 1'his device dynamically connects the narrative sequence of the Buddha's 
descent trom Tusita heaven and his preaching to the congregation. The use of 
actual wall lor producing the effects of sharp convergence is shown in ‘the Buddha 
in Kapilvastu’ (cave 17, plate 1 22). By inverted perspective the protagonist figure 
in the narration is enlarged actualizing the forthcoming flux of space. Keeping such 
figures into sharp convergence helps the artist to create the satya or the ‘multi 
oriented’ spatial experience for the beholder, e g., in Padmapani (cave 1). 

2. Perspective in relative distance, central perspective, is used in the throne of 
the Buddha in the above mentioned mural (plate 61 ). 

3. Frontal isometric perspective 126 is best exemplified in the ‘forthcoming’ 
blocks used, for example, in the background of ‘Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara’ (cave 
1, plate 141). Because of the gamma motion 12, of the greater axis towards the 
smaller apex these blocks look projected front the base which is slightly enlarged 1 28 
(see page 199, n. 426). 

4. Different eye level renderings of the background and the figures (e.g., ‘A 
group of votaries approaching a stupa, cave 9) give multidirectional spatial orienta 
tion to the narration (plates 65, 66). 

By such definition of multispatial reality in tectonic terms, the artists of A janla 
have vivificu the rhythm of ‘flux.’ These rhythms ultimately preserve the tactility 
of the flat wall or the ‘border land,’ 12 ** defining the real space of the caves, what 
Bussagli expresses as ‘pure space carved out of rocks.’ 1,0 

Within the two broader and basic spatial categories of Ajanta murals, as defined 
above, the ultimate growth module is realized. The ‘Tree’ or ‘Creeper’ being this 
module, the murals of Ajanta extend in all directions. To this ‘continuously 
articulated network’ of arboreal growth, the artists of Ajanta gave tectonic 
modulization, as exemplified in the cubistic rock constructions painted in the 
backgrounds (e.g., ‘the Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara’, plate 141 ). 

The style of Ajanta defined largely as ‘eclectic’ (K. Khandalavala, 1974), or 
Misra, uses the above mentioned Nagara, Vainika, and Satya styles. The best 
example of this Misra style is ‘the Buddha in Kapilvastu' (cave 17). 1,1 Judging 
comparatively one finds the ‘modes’ of the three styles therein. The architectural 
unit in its ‘firm set’ value implies the Nagara style or the planer tectonic tendency. 
Such tendency in the Buddha gives it a ‘heraldic vision’ in which the proper 
measurement ( pramanam ), rich attainment of posture ( sthanalambhadhyam ) and 
‘four sided’ ( caturasram) rendering add to the classicism of Vainika style expres 
sing the mellowness of karuna (compassion) of the Viratapurusa- - the ‘Cosmic 
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Man. The spatial tectonic illusion giving sculptural sense ( caturasram ) accords 
Vainka style to the figures of Rahul and Yasodhara. Their humanism is also 
stressed. The multidirectional spatiality is enhanced in the presentation of the 
magnified figure of the Buddha by the sharp convergence. Starting from the 
forthcomingly flying put to these are drawn further on right with the division 
lines ol the painted architectural unit (plate 122), and on left with projection 
of the actual side wall. T he figure of the Buddha, thus, is configurated in 
A Icctonic Spatiality or the satya style producing the semblance of reality. 132 
The actual relief work on the upper side of the architectural unit not only adds 
to this ‘Baroque’ attitude but also makes the ‘flatness’ of the ‘border land’ 
apparent. 


Sopocani Space and Style. Dle'inem on Spatial Dimensions 

In the planer tectonic or two dimensional structuring to create ‘the premise 
ol a potentially limitless foil’ 1 ' the artist of Sopocani used the following 
perceptual devices: 

(a) Kxtcndible grid system was adopted in dividing the narrative scenes (e.g., 
narthex, east wall, plate 60). Its module in the diaper grid was painted on the 
wall of the chapel of St. Simeon Ncmanja (plate 18). This surface extending 
system is also evident in isocephalic array of saints and patriarchs and figures 
(e g., over the nave pilasters, plates 70, 15). Such conception is supported by 
the use of gold foil in the background in the tesserae imitation giving the cube 
as a ‘germ’ module extendible all over the wall, as in the mosaics. 

(b) Horizontal extension in the full breadth of wall was adopted almost 
everywhere else m the narrative rands becoming a speciality of the decoration 
of Sopocani (plate 60). 

(c) Head or bust of the ligurc becoming referent for uniting the frame with 
the framed. n4 is evident in the chapel of St. Simeon Ncmanja (south and west 
wall, plate 17.) Medallions with the busts, thus exemplifying planer tactilily, 
are painted nearly everywhere on the walls of Sopocani (plate 45). Standing 
figures of the saints, and patriarchs (plate 42) and the pillars shown in the 
architectural units (plate 42) odd to such perceptual devices. 

(d) Borders on narrative bands, an.’ on the doors and windows give them the 
value of a form in planer relation with the surface of the wall (eg., in the chapels 
of St. George, St. Nicholas, St. Simeon Ncman ja and the exo-narthex, plate 17). 
Curtain as a device for this end is used in prothesis (plate 40). A module for 
making a flat surface perception through hanging the curtain m the background 
is given in the border design in the chapel of St. Simeon Nemanja (base of all 
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the walls, plate 1 8). 

(e) Angular interstices become consistent forms HS as is demonstrated in the 
glory halo of ‘Christ in Transfiguration’ (nave, north wall, plate 37). Inscriptions, 
profusely written on the walls of Sopocani, add to such a concern (plate 17). 

(f) Wamscoating figures (e.g, exo narthex west wall ‘Parable of the Rich 
man,' plate 49) rock cliff edges (Chapel ofSt. Nichola, north wall ‘Saving Three 
Dukes,’ plate 48) and above all, tactile rhythms bring out the two dimensional 
concern of the wall surface. Non alignment of feet in overlapping of figures also 
produces such planer rhythms (plate 54). 

The tactility of the wall, thus achieved, defines the real space of the church, 
l or building the space of the church, ‘the protomastcr worked like potter 
‘outward’ from within.’ 116 The space dynamism was secured as ‘breathing,’’ ’ 
since attracted by the vertically of barrel dome and rccochetted by its semicircu 
larity towards the dominant rectangular nave, the space receded into the tectonic 
planerity of walls. 


Si’.vn m. S tri'c n :kim: 


(a) Overlapping: The hands overlapping the bodies in the ‘Communion of the 
Apostles’ (apse, sanctuary, nave, plate 70) bring out the perception of three 
dimensionality in the semicircular apse (plate 70). The arrangement of overlap 
ping goats and sheep m the vertical perspective has also been used for such 
perception (Nativity, nave, plate 55). The crowd scene of the ‘Dormition’ 
produces greater dimensionality (plate 161 ). 

lb) Oblique presentation for the figures (in various stances) and shapes gives 
circular spatial arrangements (e.g., in the ‘Dormition’ nave, west wall) or screw 
spatiality as in the ‘Crucifixion’ (nave, south wall, plate 58). The principle of 
using three fourth faces almost everywhere shows a concern lor the dimensiona 
litv of space. 

(<:) Bay window type presentation of the quadrilateral baptistry adds to the 
orientation of cubic forms in the three dimensional space'™ (plate 60). 

(d) Perspective. 

1 . Sharp convergence ‘project forth’ the Resurrected Christ, e.g., in ‘Appear 
ance to the Women’ 1 v> (nave, sanctuary, south wall, plates 62/64). The use 
of actual architectural unit, barrel dome, for the effect of sharp convergences 
is evident at Sopocani too. Inversely, the sharp convergences are used (or pre 
senting projection of Christ descending in glory in the ‘Dormition’ (plate 77). 

2. Perspective in relative distance is exemplified, e.g., in the throne in ‘Christ 
Enthroned’ (nave, south west pilaster, lower /one, plate 16). 
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3. f rontal isometric perspective projects lorth the smaller front from the 
slightly bigger back side oi the block stone lid of the tomb in ‘the Holy Women 
at the Tomb’ (nave, sanctuary, south wall, plate 166). 

4. Different eye level renderings of the background and the figures, e.g , the 
hvangelists on the rim ol the dome (plate 67), give multispatial perception. 
Upturned curtains add to such a conception 

Such multidirectional spatialitv perceptually vivifies the dynamism of the 
space. 140 Its tactility in spatial rhythms ultimately preserves the surface of the 
walls, defining the interior space of the church. 

1 his ‘continuously articulated network’ of multispatiality has the basic module 
ol tree ( Iree of lesse, narthex, south wall, plate 30) growing in all directions. 
Within this spatiality the style o! Sopocani consists of the ‘modes’ in which the 
appropriate variants ol spatial configurations have been used (as symbols). For 
example, the Synthetic A tectonic Planer Spatiality in the ‘Dormition’ (nave, 
west wall, plate 161) embodies all the three variants. 

The groups of overlapping apostles, instead of retaining a perception of 
three dimensionality betray Planer Tectonic Spatiality due to the disturbed 
dignment ol the feet on the ground line (plate 54), the sharp linearity of folds 
and angular interstices. The heads painted in three fourth angles and Teclo 
nic Spatial style betray dimensionality. It is fui ther enhanced by circular spatiality 
around Christ (plate 7K) and by the architectural units painted in the frontal iso 
metric perspective in the middle ground 1’hus, the group of angels with candle 
stands in their hands, presented in sharp convergences, get A 
Tectonic Spatiality. 

The inverted convergences projecting forth the Christ in the Glory (plate 77) 
give a dynamic relationship to in*. Christ standing with the soul of Mary set in 
a sharp convergence made by the arrangements of the Apostles and the Angels. 
The inverted convergences given by the roofs of the buildings too, pro ject forth 
the Christ near the bed enlarging it visually (plate 77). 

Thus, the grace ol the balanced and relaxed postures, axial symmetry, principle 
of ideali/.alion and sculptural sense of heads all these give a classical style or 
Tectonic Spatial illusion to the figures of the Apostles and Christ. 1 he humanism 
expressed by the figures and the stress over the loreground enhances this 
classicism. 141 Through the sharp linearity of folds and angular interstices the 
bodies of these figures, become 'heraldic' and turn as Planer -Tectonic as is the 
presentation of the architectural units. Thus, these figures while they ‘reach out 
into space and envelop space;’" 7 ‘elastically’ become, to use Stella Kramrisch 
expression, ‘replete with its antagonistic tendency.’ The multi -directional spatia- 
lity adds to the A tectonic Spatial style of ‘Baroque’ rhetorics and illusions. 
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overwhelming and convincing the viewer of the ‘truth’ of the artist’s vision and 
message. 14 ’ 


Comp aka iivf 

The artists of both Ajanta and Sopocani ultimately conform to the ‘Tree’ growth 
module of the ‘continuously articulated network.’ The modules of such spatiality 
are inserted by them in the decorative details (for example the diaper grid and 
the growing creeper or the Free of Jesse). This multidirectional spatial approach 
also testifies to the practice of ‘modes’ or mixed, i.e., Misra, style of spatial 
configurations. The similarities of their approach in the spatial variants arc as 
follows: 

1 . Planer Tectonic structures were developed using similar perceptive factors 
(i.e., making the total planer surface as the perceptual concern with the relation 
ship of verticals and horizontal or the grid’s continuously articulated network 
or with circular radiation or with making interstices confirming the surface). The 
second factor to which both the artists conform was to maintain the continuity 
of the planer surface. To this end they resorted to horizontal bands of structuring 
planeritv. They also resorted to vertical structuring for achieving extendibility 
in all the directions (plates 1 19 24, 37, 68, 70, 75). 

It is found that pictorial syntax, like the busts of the figures (plates 44 45) 
border dc igns on the openings, curtains, non alignment of lect on the ground 
line (plates 40, 41, 51, 54), wainscoating figures, and rock cliff edges (plates 
48 50) are commonly used for confirming the planer spatiality. Above all, the 
tactility of pictorial rhythms preserved the integrity of surface of the wall; the 
recession of the ‘bulging’ out (of the forms) also added to the perception of 
the flatness. This acceptance of surface was used by the artists of Sopocani and 
Ajanta to define the real space of the church or the cave which also dynamically 
‘breathed.’ 141 

All said, still the difference of the planer tectonic mastery of Ajanta lies in 
its consummation of making the whole wall ‘pressing towards outside,’ the wall 
itself becoming the organic ‘flux’ of space. 

Thus at Ajanta, to quote Clement Greenberg, ‘space volume, mass arc as 
though summoned from some inner centre of space.’ 14S On the other hand, at 
Sopocani such an endeavour was made by giving the gold background which 
simulated the projection of ‘inner light’ as well as maintained the tactile flatness 
of the surface. The figures left in ‘fresco,’ though given a Tectonic spatiality, 
became silhouette and participated in the above spatial direction. 

2. Spatial Tectonic: Overlapping (specially through crowding), oblique 
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orientation of figures and three fourth laces were the common methods used 
by the artists of Sopocani and Ajanta. They arrived at circular or screw spatial 
definitions by the above means (plates 57 58), difference being that Ajanta 
figures are of bi positional tribhariga. 

In perspective, similarity is evident in the spatiality achieved through sharp 
convergences (plates 61, 64), inverted perspective, perspective of relative 
distance, frontal isometric perspective, and the different eye level renderings 
of the background and figures. ‘Tri murti’ plasticity of the volume of head 
achieved in India and medieval Yugoslavia is the logical outcome of such 
endeavours (cf. pp. 224 & 26, plates 65 67, 166, 141. and 101.) 

3. A Icetor.ic spatial: Thus in such multi -directionality the space is dynami 
cally presented as ‘flux.’ And wherever this spatial dynamism describes the 
volumes as fully realised, the style becomes a Tectonic Spatial. The artists of 
Ajanta and Sopocani represented this ‘flux’ of ‘reaching out into space’ or 
‘forthcoming’ particularly with sharp convergences, so that the experience 
becomes a reality to the beholder (plates 61, 62). The use of actual space of 
architectural units for sharp convergences producing ‘forthcoming’ effects is 
evident at Ajanta as well as at Sopocani (plates 1 22, 1 23). 

It is found at both the places that the multispatial ‘flux’ conforms to the surface 
of the wall in tactile rhythms. Then, while defining the actual space of the church 
or the cave, it gets the dynamism therein through the subtle proportions of the 
interior (plates 1, 4). While the space sculptures of Ajanta caves breathe this 
dynamism between aisles and the dominant squarish naves through the spaces 
condensed between the heavy pillars, the total wall surfaces are also made to 
live this prana. In caityas . the horizontal ribs of semicircular roof end on the 
frame of the gavaksa window (pl.de 14) and carry over the space of the narrow 
nave out of the window, where, becoming the creeper growth over the frame, 
it reaches the summit of the mountain. At Sopocani, the interior space flows 
branching in transepts and is drawn back by the dominant nave; then the vertically 
of the central barrel dome attracts it with sudden elevation to the vast openness 
above (plate 5). There is also the effort echoing the ‘breathing’ of wall surface 
by giving a golden foil to it and maintaining its balance with the spatial projection 
of figures. Ricochcttcd, the ‘flux’ of space returns by the scmicircularity of the 
dome at Sopocani and by the apex of the gavaksa window at Ajanta, giving the 
‘breathing’ of real spa. e. 

The basic difference between the space woven at Ajanta and Sopocani remains 
that of the domination of spatial flux. At Sopocani, there is a conflict between 
the assertion of the ‘object’ represented and the spatial modularities defining 
it. As this conflict is not fully resolved, the discordance is reflected in the 
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angularities ol the configurations (plate 62). The angularly defined interstices 
and folds on the figures, although they ‘bulge’ them out in space, conversely 
become the surface rhythms 146 ‘dematcrializing’ the bodies in skeletal flatness 
surrounded by the glistening gold background the promise of ‘Heaven.’ 

At Ajanta, on the other hand, either the cubistic spatiality defines similar 
objects (e.g., in caves 9 and 1 0, plate 65) or the growing dynamism of the spatial 
rhythm harmonises with the ‘vegetal’ rhythm (Lotus style) resorting to the human 
torms (plate 57). The carrying back of these forms by the metaphysical movement 
ol ‘forthcoming’ leaves the glistening and ‘living’ surface as if breathing of 
Sukhavati. 

Another dissimilarity in the spatial weaving consists in that the space factor 
at Sopocani is governed by greater stress on historicity and tangibility which 
is not so at Ajanta since the transcendence of these factors itself is accepted 
as the tangible reality. At Sopocani, the ‘characteristic growth’ of spatial struc 
turing leads to the supremacy of Euclidian polygonal module of space, which 
always remains in conflict with the concept of ‘forthcoming’ inherent in the 
growth module of the ‘Tree.’ The best example of this conflict is found in 
the figures of apostles and angels with difference of treatment in the body and 
the face, resulting onlv in a partial harmony achieved between ‘modes’ (plate 
1 50). 

At Ajanta. however, the space is encompassed with the total acceptance of 
its dynamic 'flux' (plate 154). Hence the inner growth module for structuring 
the space is fully accepted The basic shape of this ‘creeper’ module remains 
stupa— the arch example of ‘centrifugal pressure.' 14 

Ajanta. I. ini. 


Solomon Gladstone, while regarding line as the ‘golden clue,’ speaks of Ajanta 
tradition as having maintained the golden rule of ‘what cannot be well expressed 
in line or silhouette should not be attempted by the Mural Painter.’ The latter 
being the basis of such painting, he adds that ‘Ajanta tradition maintains it with 
line through its forceful independence and power of continuity. It worthily 
encloses Bodhisattvas, undulates over the bosoms of women, flickers over 
flowers and plants and twists and models a thousand incomparable items of 
decoration.” 4K 

Such differentiated elements get fused by the line a common contour given 
to ‘chaotic profusion of imagery. ” 4g It becomes the prana of the style of Ajanta 
because of being ‘a tremendous abstraction as it is the one dimensional trace 
... eminently concrete and direct rendering of perceived shape.” 50 With the 
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knowledge that the contour has its own self contained ‘physiological factors 
underlying the perceptual process itself,* 1 Sl a fact adhered to by them in cave 
2 (plate 1 27), 1 s2 the masters of Ajanta made the area within the boundary 
extremely compact by brightness (as in Avalokitesvara), contour shading (plate 
128), subtle lines of Ilairika vartana m (plate 128) and by giving biological 
consistency of form to suggest its monumentality, e.g., in Padmapani (cave 1, 
plate 157). By using contour line around pearls and diamonds etc., the artists 
of Ajanta have made clear their conception of making the spaces compact. That 
is why the forms and interstices presented by them gain consistency in becoming 
dense. The linearity becomes essential in view of the above turning into the prana 
aesthetics. Paintings like ‘the Buddha in Kapilvastu’ (cave 17, plate 155) give 
various dimensions, physical and psychological, achieved by the artists of Ajanta 
in their ‘one dimensional trace. * It traces the grossness of buildings in the grossest 
of lines having mechanical mode. Graces of femininity and innocence of the 
child are defined by flickering hair and undulating contours. It encloses the 
sublime monumentality of the Buddha in ‘as laconic a manner as the sutrakaras ’ 
conveying ‘maximum of form with a minimum of line.’ 154 

The lighter lines, used along with the darker ones, as in votaries bringing 
offerings’ (cave 2, plate 148) 155 present the phase when light (periphery light 
and high light) is transformed as line. It becomes descriptive line also and starts 
‘sharpening’ the form by subdivisions. These lines, used with the dark ones, 
add to the skeletal value substantiating the silhouette. 

SoPOCANl- I -INI-' 

By virtue of being the derivation of the mosaic technique and also by nature 
of the medium and handling, the linearity is the life of the forms in the murals 
of Sopocani. The linear values, embodying the form and the content cohesively, 
arc verifiable in the grand conception of the ‘Dormition.’ To take a closer view, 
in the portrait of the Pope below the spirit of Mary (plate 1 26), 1 one finds 
the masterly drawn laconic contour on the right of the face. It delineates the 
depths and heights of the form as successfully as it speaks of the hardness of 
forehead, undulates the softness of check and defines the flowing hair of the 
beard. On its one side the thick line modulates the heaviness of Christ’s attire 
and on the other, the mechanical lines configurate the buildings. 

The lines, as contours and as means of subdividing the form, give a cohesive 
unity to the figures and bring them out as a unified field. The interstices, too, 
governed by such contours, get density and cohcsivcncss. 157 Brushing for 
modulating the forms while applying colours is a part of such an endeavour. 158 
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The individual value given to linear work is thus subordinated to the eonsistency 
of form. The examples of the paintings in the chapel of St. Simeon Nemanja 
(plate 142) show such concern in bringing out the monumentality of form by 
giving extreme brightness to the area within contoured lines. 

Lines defining light became also the subdividing factors of form ‘sharpening’ 
it to achieve monumentality, e.g., in the figures of the Archangels. 1S9 The use 
of such lines with the darker ones adds a skeletal -relief value to the form flattening 
it and enhancing the silhouette. 


Comparative 

The masters of Ajanta and Sopocani have used the qualities of line for physical 
and psychological dimensions presenting these in the most abstract and ‘one 
dimensional trace.’ A close examination reveals that the linearity expressing 
grossness of architecture, undulation of flesh, flickering of hair and sublimity 
and monumentality in its laconic vein are similar in the ‘Dormition’ and ‘the 
Buddha in Kapilvastu’ (plates 161 and 1 22). Nevertheless, there is a difference. 
It can, perhaps, be described as linearity being of an intimate nature in the works 
of Ajanta which gives them rather an approach of a miniaturist’s intimate lines. 
On the other hand, the master of Sopocani undulates the linearity in a grand 
mural monumentality while being overwhelmed by his own excellence. The 
lines here beiray a vision, which, to quote Mila Rajkovic’s words, is ‘constantly 
alternated between the contrast of vitality and anguish.’ 160 Contrarily, a compo 
sure of having become ‘grateful at accomplished desires and virtuous,’ 161 as 
that of sthavira Achala Muni, bestows substance on the lines delineating the 
monumentality of Ajanta. 

Both the artists, knowing the self-contained status ol linear work, used it for 
achieving organic quality (through linear brushing for modulating forms Ilairika 
vartana ), cohcsivencss and density (through contours) and silhouette, the basis 
of mural painting (through ‘sharpening’ and skeletal value). They sup 
pressed the contours and made the bound area bright to achieve the monumenta 
lity of form, e.g., in Avalokitcsvara (cave 1, plate 141) and in the paintings of 
chapel of St. Simeon Nemanja (plate 142). At Ajanta, line became autonomous 
in leaving alignment with the mass of colour and value (cave 2, ‘the Bodhisattva,’ 
plate 127). At Sopocani, application of the colours remaining linear, did not 
allow this abstraction. 

Both the centres having made the line as the transcription of light (periphery 
light and high light), modulated the tint lines alongwith the dark ones achieving 
a monumental transparency of form for conveying ethereality in an effect almost 
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like solarization of photo negative (plates 130, 131). The difference is that at 
Sopocani it became a vogue and at Ajanta, it was experimented upon. Besides, 
Ajanta has the distinction of using high -light lines as ornaments. However, as 
patterns they also adorn the attires of angels at Sopocani. Further, Ajanta excels 
in showing transparent attires of its elite ladies by the lines of periphery light 
(plate 120). 

The linear style became the life of the content for the artists of both the places 
owing to their desire to give impact by ‘projected composition’ or ‘forthcoming.’ 
It was so because the contours provided density to the interstices and projected 
them forth with the forms to speak the tactile monumentality of the walls and 
also because with their lines only these artists brought out the harmony amidst 
myriad forms. 


Ajanta Light, Shape and Form. Light 

As the artists of Ajanta have utilized the principles of linear perspective to 
their ends they have also successfully used the principles of orientation of the 
object through illumination. 162 A portion of the mural depicting ‘a monastery’ 
in cave 1 7 163 (plate 1 36) is an example of such a virtuosity. It not only explains 
the principles of creating space and desired emphasis of the forms through visual 
perception of the illumination, but also tells as to how these principles were 
rejected for the depiction of the illumination itself and were used for the 
enhancement of the volumes of form and the space. In short, the illumination 
was turned into the principle of the luminosity 164 — ‘inner light.’ 

The chiaroscuro presented in the wooden structure of the monastery doesn’t 
give the perception ot being illuminated through a single source (plate 136). 
It is the use of light as a factor treating the space through emphasis of form 
in graded brightness. Such sensitivity shown towards the illumination and its 
resultant graded density in describing the depth dimension has a parallel ex- 
perience in the lighting of vihara caves. The windows and doors of these viharas 
become the brightest light sources separately extending gradients of brightness 
to the darkness of the corners. This uneven illumination ‘is not perceived primarily 
in itself but as an aspect of distance’ 165 enhancing the depth dimension. 

The treatment of figures in the above referred illustration also conforms to 
such ‘abstract’ use of tnc brightness contrasts serving to enhance the overlapping 
without the need of justifying the result as an effect of illumination. 166 Such 
‘traditions of the past’ in the arbitrary use of chiaroscuro in separating planes 
arc confirmed by the experiments of Cc/annc. 167 This ‘Cezannesque’ use of 
chiaroscuro by the artists of Ajanta also finds an appropriate example in the 
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rendering of the ‘Gate in King Brahmadatta’s Palace,’ in Mahahaiiisa Jataka , 
cave 2‘ 68 (plate 137). 

These principles of vibhaktata distinctness — and ksaya vrddhi' 69 diminu 
tion and augmentation of the light perceived as a factor of brightness, arc also 
apparent in introducing the highlight as the form of the lightest ornaments 
suggesting the planes of the limbs, 170 although the highlight explaining illumina- 
tion is also preserved in the works, c.g., the figures in the ‘wheel of life' (cave 
17. plate 1 05) 1 71 and in the eyes of ‘the Lady under the parasol’ (plate 135), 
Vessantara Jataka , cave 17. 172 The principle of highlight as the highest point 
of the raised volume in bright gradient, without suggesting source of light, is 
generally adhered to. The tints and highlights are ‘actually at times laid on with 
thick white colour.’ 1 n The cast-shadows arc avoided since they would darken 
the area that should remain bright otherwise and would interfere with the spatial 
orientation. In the same way the bright reflections of highlight ‘that light up the 
dark places’ 174 are also avoided. Highlights turning into the linear factor and 
becoming the drawing of the form is quite evident in the figures like those in 
the scene of votaries bringing offerings in cave 2 (plate 148). 1/s This is what 
Benjamin Rowland defines as the ‘II Indian Manner,’ while realizing its effect 
of aesthetics of light on Central Asian paintings. 1 ;h 

The luminosity or the principles of ‘inner light’ arc best exemplified in showing 
the glowing objects presented as the abrupt spots of tint values, e.g., the 
garlands of bright pearls and flowers spread over the ground (plates 1 20, 122). 
The ‘halo’ presented as the luminous form testifies the principles of inner source 
of light. In the figure of Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara( cave 1 )‘ ' the bright gradients 
have been marvellously used for modelling the form as well as for creating the 
effect of ‘luminosity’ (plate 141). One understands these ‘luminous’ images all 
the more with reference to what Van Gogh saw as ‘the flaming face of lfalios 
glowing in the orange of a sun flower’ since he found in it the eternity ‘which 
the halo used to symbolize and which we seek to bestow by the actual radiance 
and vibration of our colouring.’ 178 In this respect it is important to recall the 
undeniable fact of Buddhists preoccupation with the ‘aesthetics of light’ which 
S. Taki finds in their sacred books like the Saddharmapuhdanka Sutra and the 
Suvarna Prabhasa , through which ‘hypostasis of the Sakyamuni ’ 1 19 (presented 
in left) is shown as the Buddha’s essence of light in the ‘Avalokitesvara’ (on 
right in cave 1 , plate 141 ). Such lighting is physically experienced while reaching 
the back of stupa during the circumambulation around it in the caitya caves. 
It is graphically presented in periphery lighting given to many forms. The best 
example of the light gradient starting as brightest on the contours of silhouetted 
form is evident in the flying apsara painted in the verandah of cave 17 (plate 
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145). 180 

The ‘painterly’ 181 style is presented in cave 1 (c.g., ‘the woman with the lotus’ 
in a palace scene, plate 146). 182 It represents the ‘battle between light effect 
and form in painting.’ 183 In other words, it shows the conflict of the principles 
of the illumination and luminosity: a faintcast shadow over the neck confirms 
the conflict. 


SiiAt’ii and Form 

Formal elements, illuminated for the grasping of their integral features, remain 
shape or pattern 184 in their abstract structures. 185 The ‘human’ shape is, thus, 
created by the artist of Ajanta on the basis of nrtta or choreography assimilating 
the principle of rhythm, tala and lay a, conceived as measurement units and 
rhythm in a painting, 186 in order to create the various postures or sthanas. When 
these postures arc coordinated with nrtya or dance expressing emotions, bhavas 
(which is equated with ahgikabhmaya acting with parts of body ) , 1 87 they become 
‘form.’ As such the mere presentation of ‘human shape,’ manavakarata, is taken 
u» be a major defect in a painting 188 until it has semblance sadrsya with the 
form of invisible entities - adrstam.' H<> Withal, Rudolf Arnheim holds that: 

In dancing and the same holds true for acting -the artist, his tools, and 
his work arc fused into one physical thing, of human body. One curious 
consequence is that the dance is created essentially in a different medium 
than the one in which it appears to the audience. The spectator receives 
a strictly visual work of art. . as far as his own body is concerned, he creates 
mainly in the medium of the kinesthetic sensations in his muscles, tendons, 
and joints. . . , 1 ‘ >0 

That is why the artist of Ajanta created ‘movements’ seemingly ‘essential to 
the phenomenal existence of the body.’ And since ‘posture is probably ex 
pcrienced as the terminal phase ol motion’ 11,1 this ‘situation 1<>4 ' is best utilized 
in the paintings of Ajanta. The portraiture (as proved by the Purnaka s being 
repeated in Vidhurpandita Jataka in cave 2) and type characters presented in 
the murals of Ajanta also conform to *he sadrsya principles. 

The artists of Ajanta were governed by the tala or measuring unit consisting 
of the width equivalent to twelve times to that of the finger ( ahgula ), a principle 
of ‘Symmctria,’ l ‘ ,3 for creating the shapes of different kinds of human bodies. 
As such the measurements given for the hurnsa type male figure in Citrasutra 1 
conform to those of the Padmapani painted in cave 1 of Ajanta (plate 19). These 
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figures arc drawn with their height equal to their breadth — "across the chest along 
the outstretched arms from the tip of the right middle finger to that of the left’ 
as Kramrisch explains the proportions given in Citrasutra. 195 This also testifies 
to the round mandala as the basic structure of the ‘frontal’ posture of the body 
or Rjvagata Sthana . m 

The conception of tala as the module of development gives a harmony of the 
proportion, symmetria, to the shapes as they were made over the grid system 
drawn of tala measure ( Citrasutra 39:34, 35, plate 19). 197 The rectangular 
grids drawn all over the ceilings of Ajanta also prove such preliminary grid drawn 
over walls (plate 19). It is further confirmed in the ‘ tala' roughly repeated in 
the cubistic rocks interconnecting, in an invisible grid system, the axes and 
contours of figures and forms 1 4,8 what Citrasutra (37:17) propounds as \ . . with 
sthanas having many beam like lines and with steady bhumi-lambhas.' x 99 

The harmony based on modular units of shapes, specially the cube and circle, 
had also been the basis of the stylistic divisions. The Karly Vciigi style has been 
based on cubic and later, the Deccan Gupta, on globular or circular vrttul 
—forms 200 (plate 57). Mulk Raj Anand interprets the texts speaking of Buddha’s 
image as ‘round, round, seven times round’ saying the roundness here was 
supposed to suggest coherence, harmony and poise (plate 157). 201 The earlier 
tradition of yaksa sculptures is evident in the early works of cave 9 and 10, 
the vrttuls is in the later caves. Here, it is pertinent to point out the harmony 
achieved between the cubic or rectangular and the circular forms through the 
luxuriant growth of a creeper. This is evident in the rectangular impost (between 
the architrave and the round capital of the pillar) harmonised by such a growth 
of the purna ghata motif (plate 47) given to the capital (hall, cave 23). 202 The 
modular units also provide a ‘continuously articulated network’ of the growth 
of form which is akin to arboreal growth. 203 Accordingly, to Gombrich also, 
the biological growth of form attunes itself to the recognition becoming tolerant 
to the ‘standards of formal correspondence.’ 204 Hence, Snellgrove and others, 
too, perceive in the human figure of Ajanta vegetal and animal forms bequeathing 
‘their rhythms and ceaseless flow’ as the artists of Ajanta adopted this structural 
clue. The module of such growth of form has been left by them everywhere 
in the form of ‘creeper’ of abundance painted in the grids of the ceiling painting 
(plate 46). Bosch has classified the styles of Indian art, in general, to be those 
of vanaspati and ‘Lotus’ styles from this structural clue and bases tne former 
on agni or fire (male) and the latter on water (female) conceptions of Indian 
philosophy. 205 

Thus the tree or ‘creeper’ module not only provides the growth of shape but 
also gives them consistency of ‘form’ by giving a living rhythm of prana or ‘life 
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as if breathing. 1 206 To understand and create such living rhythms, Citrasutra 
(43:37) extols the intimate relationship between nrtta and citra . 207 This, in 
painting, is to create ‘an illusion of volumes from within which space presses 
outward’ as ‘the movements of dance start from within the body,’ as Clement 
Greenberg observes about the paintings of Ajanta. 208 To create such forms, the 
artists of Ajanta resorted to the principle of vartana or the manner of applying 
paint through brush 709 creating a sense of modelling and harmony of the form. 
The linear brushing according to the structure, 4 hairkaja , is evident in the 
modelling of the drapery over the body of the Buddha in ‘The Buddha and 
the one-eyed Monk’ (cave 10, plate 153), 210 and dotted application, Binduja , 
is evident in most of the later works of Ajanta. These efforts in plasticity are 
substantiated by the experiments of Seurat, partially, and Cezanne. 2,1 A logical 
conclusion of assimilation of such solidly conceived form in the total structure 
of the painting by unifying them with the spatial tensions of the plane, was 
that the broken contours got separated from the defined areas, of colour, e.g., 
in ‘the Bodhisattva’ in cave 2 (plate 127). 2,7 Such results are confirmed by 
Cezanne’s later experiments. 21 ' 

Arnheim calls the plasticity of form ‘created from within’ as an ‘introverted’ 
theory of the growth of form. In this introvcrtly motivated growth he acknow 
ledges Gustof Britsh’s principle of growth of form as ‘a self contained mental 
process of unfolding, similar to the growth of plant growing from the simplest 
to more and more complex patterns in a process of gradual differentiation.’ 214 
With reference to such complexities ‘looking human,’ Arnheim further elaborates 
that “the more complex the pattern of forces that manifests itself in motor 
behaviour, the more ‘human’ the performance looks.” This justifies the stress 
of the artist of Ajanta on the gestures of hands and the movements of fingers 
including the pupils and the eyebrows etc. By effecting movements to these 
periphery' lighter and flexible foi ms the seemingly ‘heavy’ form of the body gets 
imparted with ‘a strikingly organic quality.’ 21 ' 

To overcome the ambiguities arising out of the above mentioned complexities 
of patterns, the two basic complementary principles of clear cut structures were 
adopted by the artists of Ajanta. Citrasutra (43:19) speaks of them as madhu- 
ratva, sweetness and vibhakteta, distinctness. 216 Such endeavour befits the 
‘extroverted’ theory based on external motivations of differentiation, in which 


Arnheim includes ‘levelling’ and ‘sharpening,’ the two complementary principles 
to achieve clear cut structures. 217 The ‘sweetness’ or ‘levelling’ consists of such 
factors as bhulamba 2 '* - ‘enhancement of symmetry’ 219 — ksaya — diminution 
-vrddhi augmentation’ 220 — ‘dropping of non-fitting details and elimination 


of obliqueness’ 221 - and unification 227 


* svadehasadrsya.' 227, ‘Levelling’ is best 
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achieved, c.g., in the figure of Buddha in cave 17 (The Buddha in Kapilvastu, 
plate 1 22) 224 and in the hieratic figures of Buddha painted in caves 9 and 10. 
In the figures of ‘the wailing women’ (cave 1, plate 143) 225 ‘levelling’ efforts 
are very much apparent. Sharpening or vibhaktata involves simplification to help 
eliminate the ambiguity. It is to achieve the dimensional quality or nimnonnatavi 
bhaga (heights and depths) 226 , through subdivisions, enhancement of differences 
and stressing obliqueness; 227 it is best exemplified, e.g., in ‘Buddha and the 
one eyed Monk’ (cave 10, plate 153). 228 Benjamin Rowland refers to such 
conception of the body ‘in terms of a collection of interlocking rounded surfaces’ 
being the ‘device to suggest the expanding inner breath or prana.' 22 * It is clearly 
exemplified in such works as ‘The votaries with offerings’ in the side chapel 
of cave 2 (plate 128). 230 The monumcntality achieved in a form through the 
unification and removal of ambiguities at its best is exemplified in such figures 
as those of Padmapani (cave 1 , plate 1 57) and ‘the Buddha in Kapilvastu’ (cave 
17. plate 122). 

Being a part of the ‘introverted’ growth, figures become the exponents of the 
impact of ‘forthcoming’ flux of space. Besides, they also remain within the 
‘rhythmos’ of the tactile flat surface. 231 This annihilates their ‘gross’ weight. 
Therefore, the figures are rendered ‘ethereal.’ To achieve this, the middle tone 
of illumination gradients is given as the body tone 2 32 and the highlight as white 
ornaments leaving the body tone and shaded depths in unity with the darker 
background. This generates the ‘simpler total figure’ striving for completion of 
form in the suggestion of volume. 233 The postures also suggest the inner volume’s 
weightage being brought on the chest by making them like ‘breathing.’ The feet 
are painted with a ‘just touching the ground’ feeling so that there is none ‘who 
would tread upon the flowers with his gross weight’ 234 (plate 120). The image 
of Avalokitesvara (cave 1 ), too, in its ‘hypostasis’ ethcreali/es the gross weight 
(plate 141 ). 


Sopocani: Light, Shape and Form: Light 

In the scene of the ‘Dormition’ the cast shadows, falling on the necks, below 
the noses and on the lower lips of the angels and Christ, tolerably conform to 
the illumination effect produced by the buining candles held by the angels 2 3S 
(plate 1 38). But as one carefully scans such effect on the group of the Apostles 
on the left side of Mary’s death bed (plate 161), it is found that the convention 
of brightening the larger side of the three-fourths face is followed and the source 
of light does not become clear, though, the cast shadows are adhered to. In 
the same way, there is the adherence to triangular shadows below the eyes in 
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the face. There are no cast shadows on the ground anywhere, which proves 
the non conformity to illumination (plate 1 39). The light effect on the garments 
of the Apostles is, again, treated with the Byzantine system of schematic illumina 
lion and compartmcntalization 236 becoming light striations alongwith a dark line 
and culminating into comb pattern on the figure of Archangel Gabriel (nave, 
north east pilaster, west side plate 1 3 1 ). 217 The comb pattern not only concrcti 
zes the light as such but it also produces an effect of emitted light-rays. Thus 
the illumination effect is ‘transubstantiated’ into that of the ‘luminosity’ or ‘inner 
light’ to represent divinity, although the cast shadows etc., arc also maintained 
on the limbs and faces to retain the 'characteristic-beauty’ and historicity. The 
golden background, now lost, was a parallel endeavour in ‘materializing’ the 
light in this respect; it was a final synthesis done by the artist of Sopocani since 
the ‘frame of his art of painting that way existed complete.’ 238 The halo, painted 
behind the heads, also justifies such concerns with ‘luminosity.’ 

On observing the interior of the church of Sopocani one finds what P. A. Michclis 
has noted to be true that in Byzantine churches ‘the light plays its part progressive 
ly increasing in its upward ascent.’ 239 This part played by the light is plasticized 
ui gradual use of blighter gradients in the paintings, culminating into white 
high light 240 (plate 1 54). These gradients are applied over the dark colours, one 
above the other while they do not blend on the surface. Rice calls such an 
application of colour as ‘pursuing rather the glory of light itself.’ 241 This accords 
with Byzantian’s preoccupation with the aesthetics of light. And in Yugoslavia, 
especially the heavenly light described by Domentian and the ‘inner light’ of 
Hcsychasts had its hold. The raised volumes with tints leave the darkness over 
the receding planes towards the contours, to which is further added the convcn 
tion of one fourth part of attachcvl shadow on the limbs by the artists of Sopocani 
(plate 1 39). Such a preservation ol the dichotomy of the ‘characteristic’ illumina- 
tion and the ‘divine’ luminosity produces an overall tension of the efforts in 
reconciling the abstract and the real. This gives a sense of ‘strange light’ in the 
paintings. Given to their own space creation, the cast shadows and the projection 
of form (by subsequent laying of brighter gradients) produce a highly charged 
spatial rhythm of modulation of depth and forth -projection which reconcile the 
real and the abstract or the illumination and the luminosity. A superb artistic 
example of concretizing the ‘illumination’ into the modelling of form irrespective 
of the cast shadow or illumination effects, can be seen in ‘the transference of 
the relics of St. Simeon Nemanja’ (Chapel of St. Simeon, vault, north side, plate 
142). 242 

In the paintings of the Diaconicon this reconciliation of the effects of the natural 
and abstract light has reached a perfect blending. Here the artists, without caring 
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for the new experimentations done in the paintings of nave in producing volume 
and plasticity of figures through illumination, adhered to the concretizing of 
illumination effects into abstract light striations giving rise to the luminosity 
effects, e.g., the lines of highlights simultaneously produce the forms of the 
wrinkles on the forehead of St. John the Divine (east wall, plate 97). 24 -' Djuric 
calls these works belonging to the traditional school, 244 in contrast with the new 
experimentation by the artist of nave in producing monumental effects, whereas 
the fact seems to be that in these works the truly painterly values secure the 
same dignity of heavenly light. To such effect belongs also ‘the Virgin’ from 
the ‘Presentation of the Donor’ (nave, south wall, plate 140). 245 

Shai’f an! > Form 

On the faces of Apostles in the ‘Dormition,’ ‘traditional’ use of the cast shadows 
and light and shade suggests that they were to gain the modelling and not to 
show the effect of illumination (plate 1 26). This is corroborated by the arbitrary 
use of light and shade in bringing out the modulations of the clothes of Apostles. 
It is what Chatzidakis and Grabar call ‘free plasticity in the figures based on 
the methods and visual perceptions of antiquity’ at Sopocani. 246 An excellent 
example of such modelling over the faces etc., without cast shadows, is as has 
already been r.oted in the Chapel of St. Simon Neman ja. 247 The linear brushing 
over the faces, toe, suggests the building up of the form. The ‘autonomous 
pictorial organism’ to use Werner Haftsmann’s term for Cezanne’s work 24 * 
was thus achieved by the artists of Sopocani (plate 154). Logically in this pursuit 
of realizing the form for the expression of the monumentally, the griding, as 
the base module, was adopted as a further logical end for systematically devising 
the proportions and harmonious relationships over the pictorial surface (plate 
36). The neutral foil background (golden colour) itself substitutes, by silhouet 
ting, the acceptance of flat surface 249 over which the imitation of tesserae 
form*’ 250 gives the final support to the grid proportion system. 

The module or ‘norm’ of the relationship and proportion of the figures’ 
symmetria was ‘nose’ as given in Hcrminy (plate 36). Alter having achieved the 
structural modulations and the symmetria in the human shape it was necessary 
to invest it with the consistency of the form of ‘prototype’ having ‘intense inner 
life in calm poses and measured gestures.’ 251 Here the ancient theatre 257 came 
to the rescue of the painters of Sopocani. Gestures of the body, hands, fingers, 
pupil and eye brows etc., like those of ‘actors,’ kinesthctically render even the 
most hieratic of images ‘organic.’ In striving for a more ‘characteristic’ form 
the artist of Sopocani resorted to the ‘introverted’ theory of arboreal growth 
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and plasticity of form. This has been pointed out as the base of the Byzantine 
art in general by P.A. Michelis 253 and is applicable to the figural work of Sopocani 
too, although portraits and type characters abound on the walls (plate 154). 
A very revealing reference of this module to achieve the harmony between the 
different shapes is aptly presented in the ‘Corinthian’ capitals over the pillars 
painted in the frescoes (plate 8 3 ) . In these the harmonious relationship is brought 
out ‘with a semblance of organic growth:’ 2 ,4 the bell shaped capital is covered 
with acanthus foliage which turns it into a foliate calyx, the abacus rests 
over it and on the volutes growing out of inner core. Similarly over the figures, 
the rhythmic lines of the folds play the part of the ‘foliage’ in harmonizing 
the cubes, cones, cylinders and spheres- being the basic forms seen and 
combined in them; it is parallel to the construction of plastic modulations through 
brush strokes (plate 138). 

The figures meant to represent the hieratic attitude, c.g., the liturgical figures 
(plate 150) in ‘Adoration of the Sacrament’ (nave, sanctuary apse) 255 were 
subjected to the ‘extroverted’ theory of formal configuration. Through the 
principles of ‘levelling’ the figures are shaped to enhance the symmetries and 
.simplification by means of giving them particular types of gestures and by 
dropping the non fitting details. Obliqueness is reduced to the minimum and 
the repetition of cross motif over the vestments adds to the unification principle 
applied to these figures. 

The monumcntality in the figure of Joseph (‘the Nativity,’ 250 nave, central 
square, north wall, plate 156) is achieved by the addition of the principle of 
‘sharpening’ to that of levelling. Here, the ambiguity is eliminated with the 
simplification, dimensional qualitv is gained through subdivisions; the differences 
are also enhanced with contrasts and there is the stress over obliqueness, e.g., 
the halo becoming ellipse. All these give ‘ponderous weight’ to the thoughtfulness 
of Joseph. Such structural simplicity is also achieved in the sharpening principles 
applied in the painting of the jug of hot water held on cloth by the maid in the 
Nativity (nave, central square, north wall, plate 1 3 9 ) . " 5 7 The figures of the 
Apostles and Christ in the ‘Dormition’ (plate 161) are sufficient examples of 
such structures of simplicity (plate 159). 

The figures, though looking modelled, are subjected to the flatness ol the wall 
in their formal relationships. This enhances the ‘rhythmos’ of the composition. 
Their ‘gross’ weight is annihilated by their ground plan position in relation with 
each other, particularly the placement of feet in the manner which Kitzinger 
terms as ‘highly charged Bach fugue.' 25 * (plates 139, 54) and which enhances 
these spatial modulations; the ‘projection’ of the figures, too, adds to it. In the 
figure of ‘St. John the Divine’ (plate 97) the ‘transparency’ is achieved through 
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the highlights given on the body tones. Moreover, the modelling through the 
‘inner light* or ‘luminosity’ as evident in the figures of the Chapel of Nemanja 
(plate 142) or ‘the Virgin in the Presentation of the Donor’ (plate 140) transub 
stantiates the ‘gross’ flesh. 


Comparative Light 

On studying the factors producing the effect of illumination it is found that 
the artists of both the centres resorted to the arbitrary use of light and shade 
gradients for shaping the form (plates 128, 129). This ‘cubistic- aesthetics,’ in 
general, made them reject the ‘illumination’ effects, except wherever these were 
required, c.g., over the faces of the angels etc., in the ‘Dormition’ (plate 138) 
at Sopocani suggested with the cast shadows and over the face of ‘Lady under 
parasol’ (plate 135) in Vcssantara Jiitaka at Ajanta suggested through the 
highlights in the eyes. 

Thus, the chief concern of the artists at both the centres was to give the 
‘luminosity’ effects. The use of haloes behind the luminaries becomes the 
standard example left by them in this regard. The concretizing of the effects 
of ‘illumination’ in the linearity of form is quite evident in the comb patterns 
over the clothes and angles (plate 1 30), the wrinkles over the face of St. John 
the Divine (plate 131) at Sopocani and over the faces of the votaries at Ajanta 
(plate 148). the use of gold to ‘concretize’ the luminosity effect was resorted 
to by the artists of both the places but unfortunately hardly any trace of it is 
left. The light gradients put over the dark background (to effect the modelling 
of form), highlights gaining concrete form for suggesting muscles or the orna 
ments, and the middle tone of the ‘illumination’ effects used for the body colour 
(plates 1 54, 97 and 157) all these are a few parallel plastic efforts of the artists 
of both the centres. These artists, with a superb mastery in building up the forms 
with the light gradients, achieved ‘luminous’ form in 'Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara’ 
(cave 1 , plate 141 ) at Ajanta and in the ‘Transference of the relics of St. Simeon 
Nemanja’ (Chapel, plate 142) at Sopocani. 

The conflict of the ‘illumination’ effects and the ‘luminosity’ is evident at Ajanta 
in the paintings like that of ‘the Woman with lotus’ (cave 1, plate 146). At 
Sopocani this conflict or dichotomy is accepted and is perceptible in the 
‘strange light’ gained on the figures rendered in ‘modes’ of light- effects of one 
kind on head and other limbs and different on the garments (plate 62). 

At Sopocani the use of cast shadows on the neck and below the nose only, 
is characteristically different from that of Ajanta where these arc absent except 
in the ‘painterly’ style presented in cave 1 (plate 146), where the cast shadow 
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below the neck seems only to have been suggested. 

Si i API-, and Form 

The artists of Ajanta and Sopocani rejected the aspect of human shape as being 
sufficient within itself; both of them aspired to give it the consistency of form 
by achieving semblance, sadrsya, of the ‘invisible’ adrstamor the ‘proto type.’ 
They resorted to the dramatics in order to bring in human poses, gestures and 
glances and synoptically presented them in the ‘most fertile moment’ 
(plates 57, 62). Indian treatises on art support such use of dance (nrtya) and 
drama by the artist and Ph. Stern discerns it in the paintings of Ajanta. Djuric, 
too, confirms such concerns of the artists of Sopocani. 

The growth of form was a ‘continuously articulated network' as is proved by 
the artists’ acceptance of a norm (as ‘nose’ or tala) for achieving this symmetria. 
Ultimately it shows that they were conscious about the elementary shapes of 
things and their inter relations. Thus by tradition they started building upon the 
grid module as a device for proportions and figure ground relationship in 
i ajeclorics and axes which were made visible or left invisible. We have already 
noted that both of them have left such modules in the decorative patterns 
(plates 39, 46, 18). 

This sense of ‘primary’ structure, as is evident by their brushing as well as 
by the arbitrary use of chiaroscuro, consequently made them attempt the mutual 
relationship of the objects along with the consideration of the ground (plates 
153, 154). Such a perception is confirmed by the experiments of Cezanne in 
achieving *a surface with spatial vibrations.’ Both the artists of Ajanta and 
Sopocani, adopted the ‘introverted’ process of ‘biological’ growth and the 
‘extroverted’ motivation of achieving the ‘clear cut’ and visually satisfying 
structures. The former was revealed in the motif of the ‘creeper’ having a 
plant growth, which also encompasses the ‘symmetria.’ The best examples 
of achieving such harmony within the diverse basic-structures arc found in the 
pillars’ capitals painted by these artists in their paintings (plate 43). The roundness 
of the pillar is visually harmonized with the squarish shape of the abacus by 
the rhythms of vegetative growth given over the head ol the pillar. This solution 
was usually a ‘Corinthian capital’ (plate 83) at Sopocani, and a purnaghata motif 
(plate 47) or a bud etc., at Ajanta. P.A. Michclis, thus finds a characteristic 
growth’ in the Byzantine works, a similar attitude is exhibited in Buddhist 
aesthetics by providing a characteristically different ‘tree’ as a symbol for different 
Buddhas (Ajanta, cave 17). 260 ‘Type’ and ‘characteristic’ faces as one finds for 
the Apostles etc., at Sopocani can be seen at Ajanta, too. Repetition of the face 
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of Purnaka in Vidhurapandita Jataka (cave 2) conforms to the prevalent practice 
of portraiture, as does the portraits of Satakarni's in caves 9 and 1 0. At Sopocani 
also the portraits of the king and his family, archbishops and popes etc., abound. 
To endow more ‘human’ semblance to such forms, the periphery units such 
as hands, fingers, head and pupils etc., (plate 57) arc given ‘motor behaviour’ 
in contrast with the ‘calm poses’ of the bodies (plates, 155, 156, 161). The 
use of ornaments and clothes, bespeaking of the Zeitgeist of the age, add to 
the ‘live’ atmosphere of the presentations and the ‘historicity’ of the narrative. 

Such ‘fully modelled’ forms were achieved through ‘sharpening,’ vibhaktata , 
under the ‘extroverted’ motivation. It invested monumcntality and grace to the 
figures of the Buddha, Christ and the Apostles. With this stress on obliqueness 
and dimensionality the ambiguity of form was eliminated and the simplicity 
achieved. This graphic achievement can, for example be noted on images like 
that of ‘the Buddha with one eyed monk,’ cave 1 0 Ajanta (plate 153), and Christ 
in the ‘Dormition’ (plate 161 ). 

When these ‘sharpening’ principles are applied with the conceptions of 
madhuratvaox levelling, we get the monumental images like those of Padmapani 
(cave 1, Ajanta, plate 157) and ‘Joseph in the Nativity’ (nave, Sopocani, plate 
156.) 

The application of levelling principles (i.e., those of enhancement of symmetry, 
simplification with removing noncsscntial details and obliqueness) brings about 
a unity of form which is best utilized in the monumentality of hieratic images 
like those of the popes and bishops in the sanctuary (nave) at Sopocani 
(plate 70) and of the ‘Buddha at Kapilvastu,’ cave 1 7 at Ajanta (plate 122). 

The ethereality of form and the transformation of their gross weight is achieved 
by the artists of both the places with the help of almost similar techniques. One 
of them is modelling with light gradients (plates 141,142). Another is the highlight 
rendered as ornaments, comb patterns and forms of muscles (plates 130, 157) 
leaving the body or figures into a simpler totality (plate 97) which though 
compelling the suggestion of volume, makes it as if of translucent form. Added 
to these are suggestive elements like flying ribbons and clothes’ edges (plates 
144, 62) sharp convergences and placement of feet etc., (plates 51 , 52) providing 
ethereality to the figures. Moreover, since the figures arc subjected to the 
‘rhythmos’ of the total surface, they gradually tend to lose their ‘gross weight’ 
into these rhythms of the compositions (plates 76, 161). 

With the cast-shadows over the face, neck, and the triangular shadow below 
the eyes, not giving their hint anywhere else on the body, the artists of Sopocani 
wanted to add to the ‘historicity’ of the narrative. Besides, in most of the figures, 
especially those of the nave, the adjustment of the ‘characteristic head’ with 
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that of the ‘type’ body, an endeavour in the ‘modes’ technique of uniting the 
different styles in a single figure also resulted in a tension of the harmony (plate 
1 30). On the other hand, no such tension of ‘modes’ within a figure is apparent 
at Ajanta (plate 1 34). 

Ajanta . Colour and Values 

With the help of the principle of ksyavrddhi the artist of Ajanta delineated 
vartana or sense of depth 76 ' by the modulatorics of colour and values. He used 
vibhaktata , 267 i.c., contrast and distinction, resulting in the perceptual clash of 
various colour areas; by adaptation he enhanced differences and similarities in 
hues, values and saturation. 261 For him colour was to become intrinsic form, 
rupa, and active space, he did not regard it merely as an ‘aesthetic etiquette’ 
since the form appearing in colour was meant to produce an impact. 264 This 
impact was created by the spatial tensions aroused by the so called ‘earthy tones’ 
which, to quote Rudolf Arnheiin, could be called ‘deviations from the dominant 
fundamental’ and which exhibited ‘a tension towards the purity of that funda 
mental.’ 26 * This is supported well by the structural module of cube or square 
'P.scrtcd as a germ module giving a spatial dynamism to the surrounding rectan- 
gular blocks of rocks etc., 766 (plate 157), in the same way, the germ module 
of fundamental colours in smaller colour units or as accents of contours and 
hair is maintained in the build up of these areas of ‘earthy-tones’ 267 (plates 157, 
1 20). These modules simultaneously become referents for adapting or enhancing 
the value key. 

Citrasutra speaks of mixing green with blue (40:18, 19) in proportion as 
required by the form. When these fundamentals are placed side by side, they 
produce a visual ‘structural inversion’ giving harmonious relationship. Such a 
balance is reinforced by their being separate and silent in pure value; this quality 
in a harmonious crescendo of values 268 is aptly used by the painters of Ajanta 
in expressing the serene contemplation of the Buddha in cave 10 269 (plate, 1 34). 
The ‘structural inversion’ with bluish -yellow and yellowish-blue are used step 
wise to create a ‘planer spatial’ or vainika style (with classical balance) in the 
background on the left side of the Bodhisattva Padmapani (cave 1, plate 157). 
Starting from the background of dark yellowish green, the wisker bearer clothed 
in greenish blue makes the lateral middle plane. The Prajnaparamita with almost 
the same green and its value 2 ' 0 as the background, becomes the forward -middle 
plane projecting forth the warmer complementary light tone of bluish-red arm 
of the Bodhisattva (‘structural contradiction’). 

On the other hand, more mutually exclusive pairs of colours are used to bring 
out the satya or vainika spatial dimensions in conformity with the aesthetics of 
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prana the ‘forthcoming.’ Such a treatment of colours is noticeable in the two 
Bodhisattvas ‘Avalokitcsvara’ (plate 141) and ‘Padmapani’ (plate 157 in cave 

1 ) . In the former the intensity of brightness values is secured as that of inner- light 
and the complemcntarics are employed (yellow reds and their complcmentarics 
green blues, the mixture of green and yellow and their complcmentaries around 
violet and purple) in order to enhance the ‘forthcoming’ of form as if built of 
‘inner light.’ In the latter the tendency of the complcmentaries to group together 
as a single whole 2 ;i has been fully exploited in creating volume and a monumental 
form. For creating volume by dark recessions on the edges, the artist has used 
purple violet as against the light yellow greenish white body, 272 the pairing 
together of which gives the desired effect. Cezanne treated his still life paintings 
in this manner with a view to achieving volume as well as preserving the tectonic 
flatness of the canvas. 273 

The whole of the scene of ‘the Votaries with Offerings’ (side chapel, cave 

2) is almost entirely based on burnt sienna and is deliberately painted so 
exhibiting a technical skill of the maestro (plate 128). This colour scheme, 
showing one sidedness by looking ‘thin and in need of blue’ 2 74 is used for creating 
a powerful tension of aloofness -a tension of quest towards the object of worship. 
This need for completing the colour is satisfied in the plantain tree, a sacred 
symbol, placed on the edges. 

The genera’ harmony of Ajanta paintings, particularly of yellowish reds and 
bluish reds, seems to be based on ‘similarity of dominant’ producing ‘identical 
colours, distinguished by different admixtures.’ Arnhcim regards them as creating 
‘jarring ’ 2 r> effect with the ‘vital force,’ but .by showing the ‘totalness’ of 
complemcntaries a rich effect is produced in such schemes. 

The yellow colours used in the halo of Bodhisattvas 2 76 speak of the proper 
understanding of the spreading movement of long wave colours (warm colours). 
This is supported by Kandinski who says that such ‘movement outward from 
the centre. . . almost markedly approaches spectator.’ 2 7 7 The concentric move 
ment of short wave (cool) 278 colours is given in the halo of the Buddhas in cave 
10 (plate 1 34). 27 ' 7 

The understanding of the principle of vibhaktata in colours enabled the artists 
of Ajanta to create the distinction of form even in the identical values of saturation 
and hues. A characteristic example is ‘the Raja with his retinue’ in cave 1 0 28(, (plate 
121). Though a single dominant colour is mixed in different hues, the structural 
quality is brought out here with the use of the colours of different wave lengths 
(warm and cool). It is to create, as Kramrisch expresses, the feeling of being 
‘aloof the one from the other even where they arc placed closely together.’ 281 
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Sopocani- Colour and Valijh 

In Byzantine art, colour’s perceptive values for discrimination of form and as 
essence of the composition were supported by St. John of Damascus, 287 and 
Dionysius expounded its significance as symbol 283 in Herminy. Rice distinguishes 
Serbian school for its colours in comparison with Greek and Constantinople 
centres and accepts the supremacy of the artists of Sopocani for their ‘abilities 
in this distinction subtly displayed.’ 284 Colour, specially gold, was used to convey 
dcmatcrialization while emphatically proclaiming unity and integrity of surfa 
ce," 85 gj v i n g visions of ‘the sphere of the transcendental.’ 286 

Since the main trend of Sopocani ’s art was structural monumcntality dcmatcria 
lizing into the final metamorphosis of the dynamic space, the factor of colour 
was used to convey this sublimating process. Colours in fundamentals, admix 
turcs and their various juxtapositions of values were applied to convey the 
dimension in spatial planes ‘the projected composition’ - and recessions. They 
have their module in cubistic tesserae dividing golden background 287 and the 
dynamism secured through this germ unit changing into the rectangular grid 
spread throughout the walls of Sopocani. Consequently, the bright fundamentals, 
given as germ modules in smaller units 288 (plate 115) always enhance the scheme 
as it would in an ‘Impressionist’ work and in Greek mosaics. 289 Fundamental 
colours were known to the artist of Sopocani as clearly separating and remaining 
silent in pure value 290 without serving transition, for which they used the 
admixtures. Thus, the Archangels were painted in green blue and white clothes. 291 
The Apostles, painted in transpets, were also mostly with blue and green 
clothes. 797 The calm ‘spirit’ of Mary in the hands of Christ is thus vestured in 
light bluish green 293 to express the calm serenity through these proper colours 
(plate 161). 

Green, violet, blue, yellow, red, black, gold and white as basic colours along 
with white as a stringent and for making tints, were used by the artists of 
Sopocani. 294 The same colour basics were more or less handed down to Morava 
school. 79S Again, by accepting green as one of the fundamentals, the pairing 
of complementarics containing more common fundamentals 796 could give as rich 
a colour scheme as is evident in the Archangel Michael (Chapel of St. Stephen, 
plate 1 15). 29/ Pairing of complementarics, with stabilized contrasts producing 
an effect of ‘completeness achieved,’ 298 has been remarkably used in Mary’s 
figure (blue) and the spread over death bed (orange) in the ‘Dormition’ 299 (plate 
161). A remarkable use of complementarics in attached shadows giving a 
segregation along with a unified sense of volume 300 is seen in ‘portraits’ with 
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greenish blue shadows used for orangish -pinks on the lighted area. The portrait 
of apostle John' 01 in the north transept is the best example of such volume- 
building for the monumentality of form. 

The artists of Sopocani achieved their desired aesthetic appeal through 
juxtaposition of various colours and values which can be explained in terms of 
the module of Arnheim’s admixture theory.™ 2 The application of this module 
is valid all the more since violet and green and blue and yellow or ochre has 
been basically used as alternate colours 10 ' which prove to be supporting 
Arnheim’s ‘landing tone’ systems. A deeper understanding of the dynamism of 
admixtures is evident in using orange cloth spread over the death bed of Mary 
in the ‘Dormition’ (plate 161), which as a colour of ‘relatively high stability and 
self containedness,’ 304 becomes a balance between two fundamentals (red and 
yellow). In the same fresco, the pale gamboge of the attire of Christ (getting 
a clearer definition through the adaptation 105 given by the orange of the death bed 
and whitish tints of gamboge for the three surrounding patriarchs and complc 
mented by the violet of the clothes of the flanking angels) gives the ‘animated 
repose.’ 106 

In ‘the transfer of the relics of St. Simeon Neman ja’ 307 (plate 142), the 
yellowish blue of the background gets a recession on account of blue red of 
the cloth on the bier having almost the same tone. This blue -red is simultaneously 
contradicted ->y reddish yellow (ochre) of the halo. The depth between the halo 
and the yellowish blue background is superseded by the darker tone of the 
yellowish blue contour stroke lines given to the dark ultramarine — the colour 
of the cloth around the face of St. Simeon (similarity of dominant). 308 This 
ultimately has structural contradiction with yellowish red of the face of the saint. 
Before grasping of lively depth projection of these colour juxtapositions, it is 
worth while to notice the structure of (he face created by colour modelling. In 
the three fourths face of St. Simeon the dark raw umber on the side of the 
cheek bone gives (because of 4 structural -inversion’ 309 of brown) projection to 
the dark burnt sienna given in the frontal depth of the cheek bone. The check 
bone with its yellow and warm highlights, gives a depth to a more orangish 
brown given in the area of the closed eye (which, due to this colour, also 
gets a projection from the side of the cheek bone) . Maintaining thus a harmonious 
relationship with the dark areas (i.e., the dark and lesser side of the face which 
had the lighter tone of raw- umber with further juxtapositions of relative reddish 
browns giving structural modelling up to the eyebrow), the structure of the 
face is further modelled by an almost light orangish -brown in projection with 
light yellow on the lightened cheek and umberish light on the side of the nose. 
These tones also work as adaptive, enhancing the differences of the other colours 
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in structural syntax. The upper portion of the nose with light orangish brown 
continuing from the forehead, thus, gets a high elevation especially with its warm 
highlights. The tip of the nose gets 'structural contradiction’ 310 with light yellowish 
blue (with relative whites) of the moustaches. Similarly the highlights, tuned 
to the repelling of landing tones on structural basics, create a solidly modelled 
face with the tip of the nose becoming the highest point of the projection which 
started from the yellowish-blue of the clothes of the disciple carrying the bier. 
Thus the ‘blowing’ or the ‘projection’ of form is secured in structures made 
through colours. Above all, thcycllows, ochres, orangish browns and raw siennas 
in their lighter gradients become the brightness value and structure the bodies 
as if made of ‘inner-light.’ 

Brought out on the tactile plane are the general dynamic rhythms given by 
the connecting repetition of colours. The ‘Dormition’ 311 (plate 161) has almost 
a formal division of rhythms of violets and green blues on the garments of saints 
and apostles. The rhythms starting from the sides of the equilateral triangle of 
the main ensemble spiral up to the apex and interconnect the shapes and forms 
(plate 79). The aplomb of this colouring rhythm is the pale gamboge of Christ’s 
ittire. The gamboge with repetition on the horizontal border of the hangings 
on the death -bed makes the base of the aplomb. The centralization of the whole 
ensemble is given to the isolated unit of saturated greenish blue of the lower 
garment of Mary. The module of such rhythms is again given in the decorative 
motif of palmettc on the lower zone border design in the Chapel of St. Nemanja 
(plate 18). The monumentality and the ‘individual’ forms of the apostles and 
saint, showing their ‘spiritual isolation,’ arc achieved by treating the whole mass 
of their clothes in almost a single colour (plate 161), suggesting those who were 
the same ‘in singleness and wisdom shed no tears.’ 312 Though like ‘characteristic 
portraits,’ these holy figures ‘tangible and human’ become generalized in struc 
tural colour rhythms of composition ‘to be beyond day to day experience.’ 313 
The very material ‘suchness’ of bright and saturated colours given to the 
death bed and the dress of Mary starts vanishing in the tints of ‘infinity’ 314 
transforming itself into the white of the glory which is brought back ‘forth 
comingly’ with the stroboscopic rhythm and becomes the glory 31 5 -ellipse behind 
Christ holding the spirit of his mother. 

Comparative 

It is seen that the perceptual and symbolic values of colours were so used 
by the painters of Ajanta and Sopocani that their structuring and distinguishing 
qualities pour forth the ‘essence’ (the ‘intrinsic form’) as the rhythms of space 
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of ‘flux’ and transcend themselves. Colour becomes the dynamic ‘character’ 
ultimately to be beyond day -to day experience/ 16 to get sublimated to a living 
sacred symbol; thus gold and blue turn into ‘active space’ showing dimension 
as well as tactile surface. A rich and subtle colour experience has been left by 
these artists utilizing almost the same palette by adding green as one of the 
basics (plates 157 and 1 15). 317 Their technique of colour handling juxtaposes 
lending tones in various admixtures, subordinating, dominating, inversing and 
complementing in almost identical syntax. Apparently the paintings at Ajanta 
conform to the ‘earthy tones’ and those at Sopocani to the ‘powdery and suffused 
light’ 318 only to submit to the unity and integrity of the wall surface. No sooner 
the germ modules of fundamental colours start stirring the perceptive values, 
the beholder finds on a closer examination the flatness of the wall giving a series 
of space impressions. These are created by colour dimensions, modelling and 
vision, which make the tactile surface recede and bring forth the rhythms, 
resulting in a sense of ‘active space’ while becoming one with the sublimity of 
the real space of ‘GandhakutT’ or ‘New Jerusalem.’ 

Colour as bright gradient illuminates the structural monumentality and turns 
the animated repose’ of complemcntarics into intrinsic luminosity (plates 141, 
142). The principles of separation of fundamentals, unity of complementarics, 
spreading and concentric movement of long wave colours and short wave 
colours, mutual repellings of ‘landing tones’ etc., were utilized to create great 
images like ‘Padmapani Bodhisattva’ (cave 1 , plate 1 57) 3l9 and Christ with Mary’s 
spirit (nave) 320 (plate 161), and portraits with superb modelling in colour like 
those of Satvahana King (cave 10) 321 and apostle John (in north transept) 322 
and ethereal figures like ‘Gautama, the Buddha’ (cave 1 0) ,23 and the ‘Archangel 
Gabriel’ (nave). 324 

To sum up, basic similarities lie in maintaining the spatial and the luminous, 
tectonic monumentality and rhythms, in addition to making green as one of the 
fundamentals which renders the palette rich. However, the basic differences are 
also apparent. 

The ‘similarity of Dominant' (plate 120) is the principle generally followed 
at Ajanta producing ‘essentially identical colours,’ distinguished by different 
‘admixtures.’ Since the same colour is torn into two different scales, the effects, 
as Arnheim aptly points out, becomes ‘jarring’ 325 and produces the required 
‘forthcoming’ spatiality. The complementaries having this dominant colour, i.c., 
of one of the fundamentals but leaving the basic white, produce the general effect 
of ‘earthy -colours’ or the colour scheme in tertiarics (plate 120). The general 
resonance thus becomes a ‘coloured-light’ owing to the dominance of a colour 
other than white. Such an approach indicates the concrctization of the lively 
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warmth of ‘colourfulncss’ to put it in Stella Kramrisch’s words, ‘it burdens, while 
it dilates the figures.’ 326 To Kurt Badt it is extinguishing of ‘every particularity.’ 327 
Arnheim explains that ‘instead of being divided in large opposing camps’ in such 
pairings of complementarics, the ‘variety of vital force is displayed in many gentle 
steps and richness rather than contrast results . . . the colours show their total 
range in each spot of the picture (and) add up to completeness everywhere; 
the result is a kind of overall greyness, loaded with life but serene. ,32 * At Sopocani 
the dominance of white is seen may be owing to its being mixed in colours 
as astringent. Here, generally the admixtures are gained with the ‘similarity of 
subordinate* producing essentially different colours connected by the same 
admixture’ 32 ** (plate 161 ). The effect produced is that every colour remains quite 
near to its hue and produces an undisturbed presence which adds to the content 
of ‘individuality’ sought by the artists of Sopocani. The general resonance 
becomes the ‘white light’ which, lacking the variety of vital forces, echoes 
‘completeness and nothingness.’ 3 30 Significantly the artist of Sopocani paints the 
face of the Resurrected Christ (‘Appearance to the Holy Women’, plate 62) 33 1 
in the admixture of ‘similarity of Dominant’ producing the colourful and live 
warmth of the ‘inner light.’ For that reason almost all the ‘portraits’ are painted 
with admixtures or ‘landing tones.’ In the chapel of St. Simeon Nemanja such 
‘inner light’ is realized in colours (plate 142). 

Quality or Sukpacp 

The technical aspect of this factor is separately treated in the relevant portion 
of this study. It is being taken here because it is important for its impact as a 
plastic ingredient. 


Ajanta 

The manibhumi at Ajanta was a burnished crystal like wall surface which 
endowed the final ‘shine’ to the paintings. It also served as a proper background 
for the picture, 332 indicating the appropriate technical quality of the surface as 
well as the grid etc., drawn for proportions and placements of the axes of figures. 
The shine of the surface, now lost leaving a matte smoothness, 333 must have 
once added to the reflection of the lights helping the beholder’s sight to get 
adjusted with the darkness of the caves. The lustre and the glistening must have 
enhanced the sense of the flatness of wall and its transparency Withal, it served 
as a part of the inner-light -the principle of ‘luminosity’ like that of sages or 
munis of great lustre’ 334 - or, express the live lustre of a newly born bursting 
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forth with the life-force. The mosaic-like shining and glistening of manibhumi 
is a tradition descending down from Bar&bar and Nagarjuni hill caves. 335 

Sopocani 

At Sopocani, the gilded background imitating gold tesserae, now lost, gave 
an ‘aesthetic expression* of catching and reflecting the light. 335 Amidst this 
glistening the matte surfaces of the ‘fresco’ would have given a silhouette quality 
to the figures, though its ‘powdery and suffused light shining at various points 
among the dark tones’ 337 tried to cope with the lustrous- dematerialization of 
surface. 


Comparative 

The golden background of Sopocani and the glistening surface ( manibhumi ) 
of Ajanta both equally submitted to the aesthetics of ‘inner light,’ the difference 
being that at Ajanta, the unity of the whole surface was maintained with lustre 
all over, while at Sopocani, the matte surfaces of the figures in ‘fresco’ added 
to the effect like those of silhouettes peeping out of the ‘magic’ golden 
background. 

At present, the glistening surface of Ajanta and the golden background of 
Sopocani are lost and matteness reigns over both with hardly any apparent 
difference. A thin calcite layer over the works of Sopocani and a residual 
astringent of Ajanta further bring a similarity .of lustrous matte surface. The 
thickness of colour layers is perceptible at Sopocani but at Ajanta the flat marks 
of brushing are left as the thickness had been levelled by burnishing. 

Ajanta CoMPOsrnoN / B ai .ance Bhukamba 338 

The mistake of inversely printing ‘The Dying Princess’ (plate 71) or ‘the 
Renunciation of Nanda’ (cave 16) 33<) has proved to be a defence of the 
psychological and physical balance secured by the artists of Ajanta in the whole 
mural giving it ‘the character of necessity in all its parts.’ 340 

As Wolfflin has pointed out ‘pictures change appearance and lose meaning 
when turned into the mirror image,’ 341 the inverted ‘Dying Princess’ is not oniy 
imbalanced but even the narration is made ludicrous with the change of the 
direction of ‘reading’ the picture, i.e., instead of being left to right it is inversed. 
The crown, brought by the messenger on the left at the subjective centre, 342 
(plate 72, in original painting) as the cause of this catastrophy, becomes now, 
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the goal, the catalyst for remedy in the inverted print. Moving to right, the crown 
turns heavy and conspicuous becoming the centre where everybody in the picture 
wants to turn instead of turning away from it. This endows the half- cut figure 
of the messenger with the action of ‘going away with the crown’ instead of enter 
ing with the crown of Nanda to announce his renunciation. 343 The right hand 
pair of maids, now in inverse position, becomes the message conveyer (instead 
of showing anxiety adding to the gravity of the scene in the original). 

The figure of ‘the Princess,’ Sundari, was made heavy with tone, size and 
the striking feature of torso centred nudity stressing vegetative function, in order 
to balance the almost symmetrical recession around it.’ 44 The optically centred 
position of this figure was related to the entry of the crown, in its directional 
axis and glance direction (plate 72), i.c. visual lines. But in the inverted version 
it becomes imbalanced with its axis attraction towards the legs gaining much 
more weight and importance due to their position on the right side now. This 
picture, owing to this pivot, focuses importance on the lady attendant standing 
in front of Sundari. This lady, owing to her distance from the tectonic plane 
as well as the space around her, was already having weight 345 enough to balance 
the right side occupied by the heaviness of Sundari’ s figure (in the original). 

Actually, ‘the Dying Princess’ is a very unique example of balance in dimension 
and on tectonic plane. The upper part has been made heavier as all the faces 
are arranged in almost an equilateral triangle making base with the lintel (plate 
73). As there is overlapping of figures, the depth is perceived instantaneously 
making lintel as representing the broader base on the background from which 
the gamma direction of the axis of the triangle (in oblique presentation) centres 
on the head of Sundari. This head as the radiating centre projects forth these 
sides making again an equilateral triangle with the base line of the pillars. Thus, 
the head of Sundari becomes the hub of convergences and the gamma directions 
of a sphere put in space, or in two dimensions it is the ‘World- Wheel’ (plate 
73). Her pathos radiates on all the sides 346 in a perfectly balanced sphere. The 
neck stretching movement of peacock and the bending leaf of palm tree (heaviness 
given to them by placing on top) . add to the oblique circular rhythm in depth 
plus the circular tectonic rhythm (plate 73). 

The three fourth faces, profusely used in Ajanta, convey a whirling movement 
because every face suggests spatial depth. 34 ' These as well suggest nodal centres 
connected by rhythms throughout the surface. Having their own axes ( bhulamba 
—balances), like sculptures, 348 the nodal centres add to the mural quality of 
the surface expressing a mode of existence. When given in a frame, as in the 
‘Thousand Buddhas’ (plate 124) they convey a ‘mood’ of themes in ‘atonal’ 
structural map. 349 The nodal centres as units within the total surface have all 
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the characteristics of ‘compositions scandees’ as Rudrauf classifies, i.e. axial, 
centred, and polarized.’ 350 These have been utilized with the hierarchy of accents 
in the theme. The examples of the first is ‘the Dancing Girl with Musicians’ 
(Mahajanaka Jataka in cave l, plate 57) and ‘Padmapani* (cave 1, plate 157). 
The best example of the second type is the ‘Dying Princess.’ The third type 
is represented by ‘the Preaching of the Buddha' (cave 17). Here, the preaching 
in Tusita heaven (plate 6 1 ) is dynamically related in reversed perspective, with 
the preaching of the Buddha in the world; as such the subject matter becomes 
an ‘integral part of the conception.’ UI In the first type the sequence is ‘organized 
around the pivot’ of the principal figures of the Dancing Girl and Bodhisattva 
(plates 57, 157). ‘The Dying Princess’ has the organizational lines radiating 
from her head made as the ‘point of gravitation’ (plate 73). In the ‘preaching 
Buddha* a dynamic relationship with the other principal event in the background, 
i.e., preaching in the Tusita heaven, is secured making it a polarized composition 
plate 61). The composition par excellence above mentioned three types of 
compositions of Ajanta is Simhala Avadana 3S2 (cave 17, plate 74). It has units 
comprising the above mentioned three types of compositions scandees homogc 
neously distributed (as nodal points) and with arbitrarily arranged sequences 
of the narrative. The latter quality is the spirit of arranging Ajanta narratives 
making the whole of the wall as a unit to be scanned repeatedly to grasp the 
subject. 3S ' The horizontal narrative sequences started with caves 9 and 1 0 (plate 
75). ’ >s In cave 1 7 the vertieality of the narrative is stressed, e.g., in ‘the capture 
of the sacred Deer’ (plate 76). 354 In the chapels, flanking the main shrine of 
cave 2 (plate 54), there is a definite sense of framed composition, though the 
organizing rhythm remains that of a mural decoration. ‘Dying Princess’ is the 
superb example of the subject treated in the framed space (plate 72). 

The principles of grouping, of formal organization, arc governed by madhu 
rattva (levelling) and vibhaktata (distinctness) summing up in the principle of 
extrovert motivation. The structural skeletons, as described in the major trends 
mentioned above were ‘cubic’ in earlier works (plate 75) and vrttula (circular) 
(plate 57) in the later giving the visual axes accordingly. Unity and proximity 
( sadrsya) are achieved by directional glances and gestures in these compositions. 
The natural intrinsic similarity (sadrsya) is brought out in the works of Ajanta 
owing to their biological growth module governing each of the form (intro 
vert motivation, plate 53). Like a creeper growth are maintained the rhythms 
of the border land the tectonic surface of the walls (plates 46, 75). In the 
‘forthcoming’ movement also they unite in the way Kramrisch defines. She 
observes that ‘though they are staid and yield themselves to the connections 
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that bind them as inmates of the border land, still, in the way in which the figures 
arc modelled, the impact is felt; they are bodied forth. ” S6 

Soi*< K AMI CoMPOSITK )N/ B A1 .ANCJi 

The grand compositional scheme of the ‘Dormition’ 3S7 has conception of ‘spatial 
rhythms and a hierarchy of accents,’ as Rudraufs category of ‘composition 
scandecs’ defines ,SK it with the inclusion of axial, central and polarized organiza 
tions contained in one (plate 161). Its axial characteristic springs from the 
principal figure of Christ holding the spirit of Mary, around whom the circular 
and almost symmetrical pictorial factors have been laid out. His radiating central 
position in the lower half has been weightily secured by colours, by location 
(a little to the right of the centre),' v ' by the background of white halo, and above 
all by the wcightincss of death bed with which it is attached. Thus, a dynamic 
relationship between the ‘heavy’ death bed, ‘weighty’ Christ, and the ‘brightest 
and biggest’ elliptical halo of descending (and ascending- - due to axial force of 
ellipse)'*’ 0 Christ is maintained in a polari/.ed composition (plate 77). Further, 
the upper half of the composition contains roundish forms of clouds (containing 
celestial hierarchy escorted by angels) which are of equal size and are distributed 
symmetrically all over, giving the picture a quality of an ‘atonal structural map’ ' 61 
(composition diffuses as classified by Rudrauf). Although there is an accent of 
centralization on ‘descending Christ,’ a little tilt of the elliptical halo ‘displaces’ 
the centre giving full rein to the evenly distributed element, and giving expression 
to an ‘over all character of a mood’’ 67 of ‘grief (plate 77). 

Creating a dynamic spatial balance within this symmetrical -looking fresco, 
the circular ring of the angels in Die depth dimension has also been balanced 
with the heaviness of the frontal plane, since the depth has created weight on 
the distant row of the angels.' 6 ' The ‘heavy’ buildings on both the sides together 
with the same ‘eye view’ stress the pressure to maintain the balance with the 
weightage of the front (plate 78). The flatness is reinforced by the forward thrust 
of the semicircle. The staring glance of the central angel adds to it with the upturn 
of the ring in the frontal plane as halo. The ‘ring’ behind Christ gets the upturning 
perception due to more weightage on the base; the farthest edge of this ring 
is tightly secured by the semicircular line of busts, the latter simultaneously causes 
the contour of the halo to dominate with frontality (plate 78). As such, though 
the perception of depth dominates, it is gradually made ‘flat’ in sequence, giving 
importance to the horizontal lines, which uninterruptedly connect both the sides. 
Thus, the whole of the composition is clearly perceived to have been built on 
horizontal bands (plate 78). These bands as pictorial schemes of the church. 
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divide the spheres gradually ascending to the higher divinity. Stressing the axial 
centre to reinforce the vertically, the artist makes the wall surface ‘a single 
undifferentiated tremor of form.’ 164 The central axis grows in a contrapuntal 
rhythm balanced by the gravity pull on the base, otherwise the whole of the 
composition would have upturned with the perceptual weight carried by the 
ensemble on the top, 365 the ‘atonality ’ of which, too, helps in securing the ground 
of gravity on the base. The death bed is the heaviest due to the ‘visual lines’ 
of glances, complementary colours, and above all, due to the frontal isometric 
projection giving it a ‘projection value.’ Its force with the greater axis 366 (starting 
from the head side as a heavy base) towards smaller side (feet side) gives a 
projected perception which is countered by the line of Mary’s body, placed 
parallel to the horizontal base line and cutting the axis of the death-bed near 
the pelvic region like X. Above it, the axis of the whole composition (the figure 
of Christ) shoots up making a Chi Rho symbol 367 with the Greek *P* made by 
the circular rhythm carried over by the hands of Christ, the beginning angel 
and heads of the angels up to the tilted head of Christ. The halo of the ‘spirit’ 
becomes the visual centre of this round. The small dark grey cross over the 
white stole of the bending patriarch becomes the ‘key’ stone of the balance of 
this configuration (plate 80). The cross too, aided by stroboscopic images on 
the left and directional edge of the death bed, continues the rhythm on the left, 
further taken over by the array of the heads of the angels, arranged in a semicircle, 
to return the eyes to the dominant centre- the ‘spirit’ of Mary. The ‘spirit’ is 
now on the directional axes of the candle stands, 368 ready to be connected with 
the ‘forthcoming’ Christ above . Flanking the ‘ring’ of angels there arc two triangles 
with their bases attached to the buildings and their directional axes pointing 
towards Christ. These work as wedges to combine the ring with the rectangles 
of the buildings (plate 80). As the left one has ‘grief in the facial expression, 
the right one shows the mastery of the artist turning a piece of space and an 
architectural motif into expressive symbols of ‘grief.’ Its comparatively blank 
space or the emptiness caused by the death of the Virgin, is enhanced by the 
curtain pulled aside and tied to the round pillar. The pillar itself acts as a fulcrum 
through which the angle of the curtain pushes forth the emptiness reigning the 
building, stroboscopically brought out by the row of square pillars. Thus, the 
‘bereavement’ engulfs the whole back space of the mural. The repetition of the 
colour of the death bed on this curtain not only relates but also suggests 
multidimensional symbolism. The tied fold of the hanging curtain has direction 
pointing to the eager hands of the flying angel above this continues the 
creeper rhythm starting from the bending apostle below. The creeper has shoots 
and tendrils flanking the central axis and coiling both sides of the lower 
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corners - the Leafed Cross is manifested thus (plates 81 , 99). 

A lively and contrapuntal balancing embodied in single figures becomes the 
modus operandi of this grand scheme of composition. 369 It is a ‘module’ of 
arboreal growth in which the whole composition is mutually determining ‘neces 
sity’ 370 grown in all directions and becoming an integral part of the conception 371 
(plate 18). The inversion of the whole picture would not only imbalance the 
physical and psychological forces but would cause havoc in reversing the subject 
by giving the impression of Christ bringing the spirit to revive Mary. 

Coming to the organization of groups (composition) the basic principles of 
similarity of size, shape, brightness of colour, location, proximity, spatial 
orientation, consistent shape 3 ' 2 as ‘levelling’ factors have been solved in taking 
a tree module of characteristic growth. 3/3 There is a natural intrinsic similarity 
expressed even in modes, 374 in adjusting different stylistic manners whereby 
the walls become pictorial units like icons, utilizing all the openings and 
mouldings. 375 Structural skeletons arc mostly guided by basic geometric 
units — triangles, squares, circles, rectangles 375 and their solids in spatial con 
figuration, e.g., in the ‘Dormition of Virgin’ equilateral triangular configura- 
tion is apparent, and around Christ the figures arc arranged in a circular base 
(plate 78). The crucifixion (nave, south wall, plate 58) 37/ has circular movement 
of figures with cubistic format of figures in the group around the lamenting Mary. 
Long rectangular bands are the basic units of repetitive images of saints, patriarchs 
and apostles (sanctuary and pilasters in the nave, (plate 1 5). Oblique orientation, 
angular isometric presentation of buildings and ‘screw’ orientation of figural 
movement are parts of such scheme. The last type is best represented in the 
flying angels of ‘Crucifixion’ (nave, plate 58). Location in basic geometric 
configuration becomes proximitv or nearness principle aided by rhythms of 
tectonic plane, and dynamism of spatial movements, glances, directional move 
ments, gestures and ‘synoptic’ narrative elements etc. 


Comparative 


Artistic excellence in the composition and balance has been achieved by the 
painters of Sopocani and Ajanla with contrapuntal rhythms and tensions giving 
a visual corollary to ihc theme or content of the picture. 378 

By giving visual emphasis to the protagonist with his location on a bit right 
of the centre and maintaining other ‘hierarchy of accents,’ it is evident that the 
artists of both the places emphasised the reading of the picture (in case of Ajanta 
the unit of the wall) from left to right (plates 161, 72). They create a web of 
stresses of visual forces and counters, contrapuntal ‘weights’ and rhythms in 
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spatial dimension and on tactile plane (plates 78 and 73). The artists of Ajanta 
and Sopocani have used the composition scandces ( in axial, centred and polarized 
conceptions) in order to represent the identical themes, e.g., the ‘Do^mition’ 3,9 
(plate 161) and ‘the Dying Princess 080 (plate 72) both epitomize matriarchal 
principle in their deaths ‘giving birth to Highest Wisdom.’ The artists at both 
the places make the protagonists centres of radial axes and dissolve their 
‘gross material’ aspect. This ‘transformation’ takes place in an environment of 
pathos where even empty spaces also express the grief and the figural arrangement 
of basic shapes melts into rhythms. 

The axial counter balancing of tensions in a single figure or in composition, 
on spatial depth and on tactile plane has been used to give monumentally in 
enriching and forthcoming rhythms. Three fourth faces, used by both the artists, 
facilitate the vision of dimension secured by overlappings. Thus, the oblique 
Tings’ of rhythms creep and counter balance, 181 giving the character of 
‘necessity’ to all the parts of the composition (plates 161 , 57). 

The dynamic relationship between the two groups in reversed perspectives 
and sharp convergence is achieved in Buddha coming down from Tusita heaven 
to preach the congregation (cave 17)' s? (plate 6 1 ) and Christ coming down from 
heaven to take the ‘spirit’ of Mary 181 (plate 161). Above all, the ‘composition 
diffuses’ in homogeneous distribution of forces and balances has been used by 
both of the airists to convey the ‘mode’ and ‘mood’ as in upper half of the 
‘Dormition’ and in the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ or ‘Miracle of Sravasti’ (cave 2 
plate 1 24). 184 

For grouping, the artists of both the places reached unity and similarity by 
making tree module as the principle of orientation. Levelling and proximity in 
location (specially ‘forthcoming’ or ‘projected composition’) helped them in 
achieving the unity. Directional glances and gestures were an extra support to 
them in this regard. The general trend in composing at Sopocani is to provide 
frames or a wall’s edge to edge surface for a single narrative as in the ‘Dormition’ 
(plate 119) whereas, at Ajanta, a full wall comprises many narratives with 
arbitrary sequences (plate 1 18). At Sopocani, the left to right sequence is also 
maintained in the bands of narrative, e.g., in the story of Joseph (narthex, west 
wall, plate 68). Although a concern for wall as a frame is shown in the chapels 
of cave 2 (plate 54) and the bands of narratives arc maintained in the earlier 
works (plate 53), the arbitrary arrangements of sequences remain the spirit of 
compositional attitude at Ajanta adding to a sense of total aesthetics of walls 
in the perception of the beholder. Thus, though possessing the qualities of 
‘composition scandces’ in units, these compositions become a ‘mood’ of ‘compo 
sition diffuses’ and like ‘Thousand Buddhas’ add to the ‘myth.’ In the composi- 
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tions of Sopocani the individualized punctuations given to the ‘myth’ tend to 
claim the historical veracity. 

All said, it is worthwhile quoting Arnheim that though ‘compositional balance 
reflects a tendency that is probably the mainspring of all activity in the universe’ 
but ‘merely’ balance is not art, as ‘living is on directed activity and not on empty 
response,’ art ‘is not balance, unity, harmony, but on a pattern of directed forces 
that are being balanced, ordered, unified.’ ,KS 

Hence, follows the discussion on patterns of forces as rhythm/movement, and 
tension as unified by the art of Ajanta and Sopocani. 

Ajanta Rhyti im/ Movi-ment 

Rhythm or movement in the paintings of Ajanta can be denoted by the structure 
of space which has its juxtaposition with the peacefully ‘active’ space of the 
cave. Hence, the movement is a whisper only and not a rattling of wind on the 
mountain as at 'Fung Huang. ’ 86 The space defined by modulations of multi - 
perspectives and circular definitions of postures has been made living by the 
prana, as if the figures were ‘breathing.’ The flux of life is animated by such 
pictorial structures having a kinesthetic relationship in the perception of the 
onlooker. Associative factors have worked in subordination, c.g., ‘the flying 
Apsaras and Gandharvas adoring Buddha' (cave 1 7, plate 1 44)’ 87 has the motifs 
of ‘effortless flight’’ 88 with flying ribbons, the associative directional counter 
action with going ahead clouds 389 checks it and gives a balance of direc 
tional movement to which the frontal flying apsara (on right) gives a sense 
of turning. These ‘walkers of the sky’ of sukhavati, who tread the winds above 
the waves, ‘whose step touch not the water,’’ 90 arc made vivid by below the 
eye level rendering of scenes of the architectural units (plate 65.) 

The ‘levitating’ figures, conforming to the anagogical meaning of the paintings, 
have been logically brought out with a full exploitation of the viewers’ frame 
of reference and in a framework ol plastic vocabulary. The ‘enclosedness’ of 
dimensional rocks,’ vertical and horizontal spatial movement of the visual axes, 
contours dialectics with interstices, film colour ground with flowers’ 91 (plate 
1 20) spread over it associativcly giving ethereal meaning to the figures all these 
submit to the perception of the beholder rendering the beings who are physical 
but still become a part of the flux. 

The observer may start by ‘fixating object’ anywhere, be it size, tone, or in 
associative reference of head or hands, he is at once transported into the rhythms, 
into the sequences of the activity of the whole body and into the presentation 
of the ‘Life,’ for which the end has the beginning as the beginning has the end. 
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Thus, the sequence of the narration is hardly maintained in the paintings of 
Ajanta. 192 

In the famous ‘the Dancing Girl with Musicians’ in Mahajanaka ] at aka (cave 
1 , plate 57), 19 ^ the dancer with torso torsion dominance (through her legs hidden 
in the dominant horizontal rhythm of the design over loin cloth and her own 
head being neutralized in the rhythm with others) expresses the ‘vegetative 
function’ of a ‘child of nature.’ 194 Below the eye level roof with almost horizontal 
orthogonals conform to such speaking. 195 The posture, being ‘terminal phase 
of motion, 096 the dynamism of kinesthetic experience ushers the tension ex 
perience of the onlooker to the head as centre of nervous system 197 -the 
vertically of the drooping corner of kurta as well supports this movement. The 
movement of rhythms, then reversed through that of arm connects the heads 
of the musicians in a serpentine curve and reaches the ascending vertical in the 
pillar 198 on the left approaching the conversation of Mahajanaka, with Sivali 199 
(plate 57). The surprising element here one perceives is that Sivali is completely 
nude (in contrast with the almost covered dancer,) she bespeaks only the mental 
and emotional reactions as she participates a sitting in the conversation through 
the gestures of hands and head as do the other participants (with usual attires) 
enlivening the whole conversation. 400 Thus, with connecting rhythms and move 
ments a ‘scale of complexity triggers off motion imparting an inner flexibility 
producing a strikingly organic quality which give a more complex pattern of 
forces manifesting motor behaviour looking human.’ 401 This holds true even 
in the whole sequence and w'it’nin the kinesthetic body of the dancer. 407 

The vertical stress of the Asokan pillars has been translated visually by a very 
subtle juxtaposition of eye level figures within the changing levels of horizons 
contrived through below/above the eye level views, glances and gestures. With 
such ‘flux’ of space definition the figures without obstruction, soar high or low, 
defining perpendicularity . This gives an aplomb to the rhythms all around growing 
kincsthctically in a ‘tree module.’ The beholder senses the same vertical ascent 
and descent, perceiving what Michclis puts as ‘first intimation of sublimity.’ 401 

With rhythmic ‘scale of complexity,’ movement of visual rhythms touching 
the nodal points, movements of the visual axes changing eye level perspectives, 
the forthcoming and receding all act on the ‘borderland,’ the surface, and the 
creeper motif becomes alive. 

Sopocani Ri iyti im/Movkmknt 

There is a typical movement apparent in the figures combining the time in 
‘historicity’ with the dynamic ‘flux’ of the space. The faces seem to have been 
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defined by the rigour of the suffering ‘borne individually.’ Though ‘generalised,’ 
there is still the individual repenting, which the sorrowful faces testify. The rest 
of the body has ‘solemn dignity. . . tranquil and silent,’ 404 (plate 161) alongwith 
‘the power of man and his claim to heroic stature’ 405 to remain ‘unwavering 
in faith’ ( James 1:6). This juxtaposition represents ‘the vision constantly alter 
nated between the contrast of vitality and anguish.’ 406 But when repentance 
and prayer has ‘transubstantiated,’ the heroic becomes sublime; one has only 
to sec the feet in the groups of the apostles and saints, with a view to sensing 
the ‘levitating’ rhythms of dematerialization attuned to the outgrowing ‘tree 
growth’ module 407 (plates 52, 81). 

And within this solemn silence even a flutter of the dropping of the mantle 
comer causes movement and surprise 40 * (plate 38). The spiral of this flutter 
when straightening at the edge gives a frontal push or ‘forthcoming’ to the 
Resurrected and ‘levitating’ Christ (plate 62). 409 Moating ends of the fillets tying 
the hair of the angels reveal angels to have just descended (as Christ would 
with stroboscopic imagery), encircling Christ to proffer help 410 (plate 161)- -a 
perception which the wings of the angels also convey, by being just secured 
the back, or by remaining aloft 41 1 (plate 1 66). The artists of Sopocani added 
to the liveliness with body movements, gestures, (the most ‘fertile’ ones or what 
Arnhcim puts as ‘the terminal phase of motion’) 412 and glance directions. The 
shifts of the horizon add ascending or descending movements to the figures 
presented (plate 67). Seeing them from the eye levels (the ‘mode’ in which they 
are presented), the beholder, too, kinesthetically gets a levitating feeling — ‘the 
first intimation of sublimity’ 413 whence the Divine liturgy is made alive. 

In the ‘Dormition’ the passivity of the complcmcntaries seizes the beholder’s 
glance; the central position of the death bed makes it a ‘fixating object’ from 
where the eye movements start. Christ's central figure, almost staring into the 
eyes of the beholder, becomes the aplomb of the movement. This verticality 
is supported by the apex of the equilateral triangle shape given to the composition 
(plate 77). Eyes caught up by the direct staring of the central angel just above 
Christ, move further up to the stroboscopic image of the descending Christ, 
aided by the radiating angles of candle-stands held by the angels. To this aplomb 
movement is added the lateral one on the left of Christ holding the spirit. A 
flying angel is seen bending to proffer help and the other (nearby) bending and 
pushing forward for the same. This movement catches the whirl of the heads 
of angels and growing like a tendril into the circular arrangement of the group 
of apostles on the right side punctuates at the frontality of the apostles. On the 
left, the lateral movement also, almost in a symmetrical rhythm, ends at the 
frontal posture of the apostle (plates 81, 161). This complex pattern of forces 
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generates ‘a striking organic quality.’ 414 It is also manifested in the human 
figures. This organic rhythm starting from the head (which as the centre of the 
nerve system receives the sole importance for ‘individuality’ and ‘pathos’) gets 
supported by the gestures of the hands, stances of the body, and the wavy folds 
of tunics and mantles, as such, a ‘kinesthetic body’ (called ‘human’) is created 
to act vividly in the ‘kinesthetic field’ 41 *' of the ‘Dormition.’ 

Thus the ‘Dormition’ becomes rhythmically the ‘Tree of Jesse’ (plates 30, 
81) having its aplomb in Christ’s stroboscopic images. It shoots its growing 
branches of rhythms pervading all dimensions and becoming groups of apostles 
and rings of angels, further ascends heavenward. The tree sprouts from ‘The 
Mother’ as ‘dying she will give birth.’ 416 

Comparative- 

The faithful was given to experience the presented icons or themes like the 
narrations of Jatakas and parables as a living and palpable ‘organism’ with which 
the kinesthetic rapport was achieved. To this end, the artists of Ajanta and 
Sopocani made the connected movements in a figure or in the whole of the fresco, 
gradually increasing in the ‘scale of complexity’ (plates 161, 57). Thus, the mere 
‘shape’ gets a start of motion and giving ‘inner flexibility’ produces the tensions 
of living organism. Further complexity (reaching the nerve centre, with expre 
ssions on face) manifested in the motor behaviour of such living forms give the 
perception of a ‘human’ 417 enacting the narrative. Thus movement and rhythm 
reign supreme. Though to both (the artist of Sopocani and Ajanta) the movement 
arrested in ‘fertile’ pose is dignified and still 418 yet it contains the past and future 
movements; these with surrounding ‘plastic tensions’ become ‘organic’ getting 
into the forthcoming and receding (plates 62 and 61 ). 

The ‘breathing’ space of the church or the cave, embracing the walls and its 
content, grows and flows to become an experience ol the sublime and comes 
back establishing the holy communion, the enlightenment to illuminate and to 
proffer help to the whole of the ensemble, the beholder included. A movement 
in ‘tree growth’ module of ‘Jesse’ or ‘Asvatha’ characterizes and generalizes 
the basic intuitive forces from Christ or the Bodhisattva to the faithful or the 
shepherd who are all typified, as such kinesthetic forces are created from thoughts 
and emotions on the faces to the gestures and stances of the body. In accordance 
with these, connected movement- stroboscopic or of actualized rhythms in lines 
and colours -are produced (plates 78, 61 , 157, 161). 

The identical process of ‘projective images’ while giving (invisible) elevations 
and levitations in all directions, (plates 65, 67, 66), impart kincsthetially a sense 
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of required tension manifesting the ‘growing’ pattern (plates 161, 73, 81). 
The movements are made to enliven the Divine Liturgy in the church and the 
turning of the Wheel of Life throughout the caves’ walls. They evoke sublimity 
coming on terms with the basic cosmic principles of Death and Life. The 
‘Dormition’ (plate 8 1 ) becomes the abstract rhythms of the ‘Tree of Jesse’ and 
‘Dying Princess’ in her demise finds the ‘male principle,’ Nanda- receiving ‘the 
divine wisdom’-- Sophia or prajfia (plates 73, 43). 

The difference lies in the sensitivity of the artists in devising the rhythms and 
movements; the Ajanta artist actualizes this virtuosity in a composure and 
intimacy; on the other hand, the rhythms and movements in the Sopocani murals 
bear testimony to the conflict of ‘vitality and anguish’ overwhelming the viewer. 

Ajanta: Tension 

Tension as the ‘movement in immobile patterns’ organizing the perceptual 
stimuli’ 41 '* has been well defined in Citrasutra. In its chapter on ksayavrddhi 
(39) the form of a figure has been directed to be balanced through this principle 
applied by the genius in the artist. It has been denoted as ‘structural skeleton’ 
along the ‘line of force’ (gamma motion) in mandates, and through ‘studies in 
locomotion’ by ‘directional orientation’ or what Kandinsky calls ‘directed 
tensions,’ as sama asama visama , 42H — the artist is asked to organize it. 

The ‘tree’ module, with its base of directed growth and tension creating forms 
in space dimension was also adapted for the form of the growing pictorial space. 
This, as a key formula was coded in the barrel -vault of caityasWtfh its horseshoe 
window (plate 14) conveying a tension for completion, made perceptually felt 421 
in ‘a growing of space in the upward direction.’ 422 As a conception of Mount 
Mcru 421 actualised in choosing the actual mountain, its prana was realized in 
carrying the ‘heart’- the eaves with the ‘breathing’ dimensions of expansion 
and reduction ksya vrddhi. 424 It was the tala module which gave proportion 
to the space of the cave 425 as well as to the pictorial space in cubic and rectangular 
block arranged in a grid system. 

Tension in the proportions was created by these blocks being made along with 
heavy base (on wall) creating directed tension (‘gamma motion along with the 
greater axis’) towards the smaller apex (plate 141). 425 Three dimensionality of 
‘the forthcoming’ automatically arises because of the tension inherent in two di 
mensional patterns and also because of the direction of the movement towards 
simpler and fully grasped pattern. ‘Crescendo of breath’ (as Wolfflin has shown 
in Baroque architecture) in central perspective, gives a movement towards the 
‘free ends’ in the open area around the observer 427 as in ‘the preaching Buddha’ 
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(cave 17, plate 6 1 ) 4 - K especially made dynamic since the right-hand upper 
convergence has been utilized to invert the space becoming a side of the 
forward -moving rectangular block in ‘ Tusita Heaven.’ 

As Citrasutra speaks of nimnonnatta 42<) heights and depths, shown distinctly 
as being the quality of the painting made by great painters; it is the quality very 
much needed by the forms of lively contours, (based on ‘organic 4 ' 0 effect’.) 
Effect of being compellingly intent or eager is secured, thus, in profiles as on 
the face of the monk watching the ‘Conversion of Nanda’ (cave XVI.) 431 The 
profusion of such forms is created only to show the space dimension for the 
‘flux’ of life (plate 61); such space dimension could be created by ‘oblique’ tension 
or by the ‘pyramidal’ projection of patraja vartana and overlapping (plate 53). 

‘Gamma motion’ of a pattern was well studied by the artist of Ajanta as round 
or its oblique, i.c. ellipse, is properly utilized as an aid to levitating perception 4 
in the form of seats and offering trays (HarTti shrine votaries cave 2, plate 54) 4M 
and ‘Queen in a Palace Scene’ cave l). 433 These ellipses give a forthcoming 
dimension, specially in central perspective as could be verified by oblique plates 
in Cezanne’s still-lifes. The halo behind the heads also ‘projects forth’ the head 
(plates 122, 134). 

The pramana, proportion modules, give balance 433 (plate 1 22) to the tensions 
(inherent in the ksyavrddhi ) given to sthana, postures, and is utilised in the 
paintings of Aianta. Here the principle of tension is given a kinesthetic coordinate 
with sadrsya, the similitude to be felt by the onlooker as being the tensions 
of his own body. 436 

The posture given to princess Irandati (on a swing) 4 w (plate 82) has the 
distortion governed by the ksyavrddhi principles (in directed tensions). The 
vertically placed rectangle between two poles has a broad and heavy rectangular 
feature on top, lintel, giving a downward thrust of gamma motion to the rectangle 
between the posts. This motion is taken up by the strings of the swing which 
carry it in a convergence inside the space. Shape convergence in the structure 
of upper body and lower limbs of Irandati also give this depth direction. The 
space in vertical rectangle, placed by the side of an open door, gets the spatial 
depth psychologically also owing to the repetition of units. The righi side pole 
of this rectangle is overlapped by the princess (in a repetitive image) who has 
the left arm resting on hip with the fore arm projecting forward. This orients 
the depth recession of the gamma direction inherent in the sharp isosceles trian 
gular formation of the lower body of the princess on swing, the left edge base 
of which is overlapped by the left post. This point is also the apex of the triangle 
with its base on the right pole reinforcing depth direction. To explain the 
forthcoming thrust, the fixating object to start with is the third (tilted) equilateral 
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triangle which also starts from the same place its left edge of the base is also 
hidden by the same vertical post - giving a connecting link. The direction of the 
forces in this tilted triangle is from centre to corners pushing them outwards 438 
and giving it a stability of rotating circle. The vertical strings on either side of 
the triangle support its balance and placement. Besides, the decresccndo move 
ments of scarves on these strings, too, confirm this stability. Aiding the rotation 
starting from the fixate centre of this triangle, is the point at the edge hidden 
by the pole. This point becomes the fulcrum centre of the rotative semicircular 
formation of the body (half mandate) thrusting forward the feet due to the 
gamma force of the sharp isocclcs-triangular formation of the legs from knees 
onward. The ‘distorted’ figure of Irandati also gets a psychological ‘forthcoming’ 
movement for a full showing of the body towards its standing-image repetition 
on the right in a ‘stroboscopic effect.’ It is so, also, because of its own striving 
to pull apart from the hiding post, for completion. 439 The point where the body 
touches the pole becomes a radiating centre by getting convergences from the 
two figures on the right (opposite) side, thus, the forthcoming of the body is 
reinforced by the surroundings as well. Accordingly, the whole of the configura 
!ion gets tensions guiding the swinging crescendo and decrcscendo movements 
of the body of Irandati inside the posts, and attains a plastic balance with the 
organization of perceptual stimuli. ‘The Princess on swing’ (plate 82) thus, 
becomes a ‘dynamic composition in which the movement of each detail fits 
logically in the movement of the whole.’ 440 

Sohocani 

The immobile patterns and shapes, as utilized in the basic compositional forms 
or in a pattern as such, conveying an inherent tension owing to their own ‘gamma 
motion,’ 441 have been the forte of the painters of Sopocani. For example, the 
stress of vertieality in the ‘Dormition’ has been made more compelling by a strong 
dominance in the centre of the triangle of compositional pattern on the base, 
which, giving psychologically a short -exposure to the full breadth of the triangle, 
conveys ‘a violent upward thrust of the apex from the base’ 442 (plate 77): the 
incomplete elliptical shape of the glory, behind Christ holding the spirit, produces 
a tension towards closure, 442 and its stroboscopic completed image above at 
once gives the glance - vertical motion (plate 78). 

In the plan of the church (plate 4) the central ‘square’ of the nave was very 
well used for its ‘gamma motion’ directing tensions on all the four sides, 443 as 
were the semicircles used in apex and dome for a thrust towards them. The 
conception of Indicoplustcs’ cosmological plan was realized in the upward thrust 
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gained by the suddenness of apex in drum of the dome. The inside space with 
thick walls was made ‘palpitating’ by choosing a dynamic proportion modified 
on the ‘central square’ in rectangles used as the base of other members. The 
same dynamism is secured in modifying cubic tesserae shape into rectangular 
grid on the decoration of the walls. Such ‘tension in the proportions’ is properly 
used in the stone block on tomb in ‘the Mary at the Tomb.’ 44 '' The block, being 
oblongatcd and made heavy towards the wall, creates a directed tension (‘gamma 
motion along the greater axis’) towards the smaller apex (plate 166). Thus, the 
tension inherent in two dimensionality would automatically direct the movement 
towards simpler and fully grasped pattern of three dimensionality, giving the 
perception of the pulling forth of the stone which is aided by angular isometric 
perspective and the obliqueness. The Mary’s body up to the knee being painted 
behind the block, keeping the feet quite ahead gives a sort of liver push throwing 
the block forward. 44 '’ After seeing the tomb the Marys did not find the body 
of Christ and the angel told them about the Resurrection, which is confirmed 
by the motif of the sleeping soldiers. The ‘crescendo of breath’ pushes the 
Resurrected Christ (plates 38. 62) forward towards the ‘free ends in the open 
area about the observer’ 447 this crescendo is provided by the figures of Apostles 
and Holy Women. 44 * Similarly, a compelling eagerness or intent is expressed 
well in the profiles of the Holy Women (plate 62) on the left of Christ, and 
in the shepherd in ‘the Nativity’ 44 * 7 (plate 165); the mere wedge shape of three 
fourth face’s c ontour, the ‘crescendo or dccrcsccndo’ of profile contour makes 
it more compelling. 450 Such lively tensions of depressions and volumes are 
expressed in whole of the figures. The ‘crescendo ol breadth’ has been also 
expressively utilized for the form of the central space in whole of the ‘Dormition’ 
(plate 77) scene. The central portion of this form, pressed by the lateral buildings, 
gives it a pillar’s monumentalitv with the triangular base giving a gushing 
movement upwards and reversely, the heavy top again Hows down settling 
on the base. The glory ellipse of the descending Christ levitates due to its 
oblique form 451 and gets pushed up by the obtuse angles of the wings of the 
angles holding it. The movement is further projected forth by the sharp inverted 
convergences making the lower sides of the central space 4 * 2 (plate 77). The 
free end in front, with all other ‘gamma forces’ of ‘projected composition’ 
including the light tone, attracts the Christ in elliptical glory and brings ‘Him’ 
nearer to the beholder behind the death bed of Mary, which, of course, owing 
to its plastic heaviness, remains in a direct visual context with the Christ who 
is shown ‘partaking in her essence as giver of wisdom,’ i.c., Sophia. 453 And she 
‘the Mother’ becomes ‘birth bringing and death bringing totality’ 454 — the whirling 
wheel of life. 
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Comparative 

Directed tensions as ‘the happening’ within the visual forms 455 were perceived, 
then patiently and pcrspicaciously used to their narrative ends. It is dynamically 
re created in the beholder in whom the narrative is kinesthetically enlivened, 
making him participate in the Divine Liturgy or the Wisdom Congregations. 

The squares, rectangles and triangles with their ‘line of forces’ or ‘gamma 
movements’ and their oblique forms and solids having spatial dynamism, vivify 
the ‘fertile forms’ or ‘pregnant moments.’ 4 '' 6 Thus, the postures or the sthanas 
of figures are enlivened first w'ith their visual tension within (plate 82), then 
transmitting these arouse kinesthetic sensations in the beholder 457 (plate 77). 
The beholder is, thus, visually compelled to identify the levitating, growing, forth 
coming and receding forms to enliven the content of ‘the divine wisdom’ in 
the parables and Jatakas (platen 65, 62, 61, 73 and 81). With intent gazes in 
profiles 45 *' and round haloes to project forth the glorious faces, the artists of 
Ajanta and Sopocani manifest the Divine visions and ‘conversions’ reaching out 
to the beholder. Just by creating tensions in proportion the whole of the church 
or the cave becomes ‘dynamic space’ growing towards ‘the light;' the perception 
ol a tesserae or a ‘nose’ or tala unit (of proportion) is made to breathe in the 
dimensions of space as well as on the ‘fiat wall.’ 

It is in such directed tensions that Irandati swings (plate 82) and in her 
stioboscopic imagcs 4St> the narrative is made ‘pregnant.’ In the same way, the 
stroboscopic glory circles transmit the spirit of Mary from the lap of Christ to 
the Christ in Glory who descends and takes it away making her the ‘Highest 
Wisdom’ 460 (plate 77). The ‘glor, to the divinity’ 461 (plate 161) is created in 
such kinesthetic tensions so that the celestial visions become dynamic like the 
visions in the Revelation which ‘cannot be meant to be stationary.’ 462 On the 
other hand, the visual tensions inherent in the works of Ajanta convey the 
movement of a creeper silently assuming, to quote the words of Ingrid all, ‘a 
poetic dynamism set in motion.’ 46 ’ 

Subjective Visualization oi- Inni-r Essence 

A comparative study of the subjective visualization of inner essence now follows 
as a corollary to its examination along with the formal and plastic ingredients: 

Thus a painting drawn with karanas (execution), kanti (beauty), vilasa (ele 
gancc) and rasa (sentiments) executed by the genius of the well versed artists 
becomes the real (new) eye (sight) for seeing and fulfils all desire’, Citrasutram 
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(42:84). 464 The humanism ‘with real feeling for the story’ is the verve of the 
artists of Sopocani, transforming their observations in plastic terms. 

Emotion 

The bhavas or mental states producing citrarasas were visualized in formal 
and plastic ingredients as noticed in the study. In brief they are as follows: 

Citrarasa Srngara or erotic, madhura or soft and sweet, is executed (arousing 
mental states) by showing illumination in the eyes of ‘the Lady under parasol’ 
(plate 135) suggesting scorching sun light from which the delicate lady of the 
elite is protected. The ‘charm and sweetness of figure,’ (plate 1 28 1 46 " 1 of Ajanta 
woman achieved by levelling ‘melt in the heart of the onlooker.’ 466 Erotic 
(mundane) emotions are aroused by below the eye level presentation of 
roof top over the dancing girl in Mahajanaka Jataka (cave 1 ). The half covered 
and half open verandah behind her signifies the eroticism inherent in her open 
waist portion in the dress (plate 57). The conversation motifs (e.g., on the lintel 
of the sanctuary door (cave 1 7, plate 125), add to srngara. At Sopocani (narthex, 
west wall) eroticism is suggested by below the eye level bed and Potiphar’s wife’s 
enticement shown in the Story of Joseph (plate 32). The delicate colour values 
in ‘Vidhurpandita and Princess Virnla’ ( Vidhurpandita Jataka, Ajanta, cave 2), 46 
enhance the srngara environment, on the other hand erotic motif of the Ogress 
in Simhal Avadana (cave 1 7, plate 1 33) 468 prefaces and suggests the impending 
‘horrific* rasa which is presented in the adjacent ghastly sights. 466 The charm 
and sweetness of the nudes presented in the purgatory 4 70 (narthex, south wall, 
Sopocani, plate 129) overtly combines madhuratva with ‘horrific’ (bhavanaka) 
for the abiding flavour of compassion for sublimation. 

At Ajanta, karuna (compassion) is best suggested in the ‘Dying Princess’ (cave 
16. plate 72) and its atmastha or self centred kind in the Padmapani’ (cave 1 , 
plates 1 57, 160). Atmastha compassion reigns over the ‘calm poses and ineasu 
red gestures’ in the ‘Dormition’ at Sopocani too. Here, the rhetorics of figures 
gives expressions to collective emotions of the ‘suppressed’ (due to isolated and 
tight grouping of human figures (plate 161 ), simultaneously each of the figures 
is reassured (resurrected) in a ‘kind of Greek pathos transmuted into Roman 
nobility of character. ,4/1 The figure of Christ here in the ‘Dormition’ suggests 
‘compassionate heroism’ (plates 158, 1 59) with his stature as a Saviour. At Ajanta 
in Padmapani (cave 1) the daya vfra (heroism of compassion) is suggested in 
its atmastha kind but the ‘grouping’ of the figures around does not have that 
‘isolated’ tightness to express ‘suppressed’ state; instead, a ‘divine serenity, 
detachment and mystic love,’ 472 felt collectively, is suggested through such 
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grouping of man, animal and nature (plate 157). The figure of Christ treated 
in a single fundamental colour is ‘isolated’ (as arc the other figures) for individual 
reassurance (expressed through its plastic ‘mass’ endowing the individual with 
monumcntality). In Bodhisattva’s body the complementarics (light yellowish 
green and violet) bring a compactness and monumcntality signifying accept 
ancc of the complementary nature of duality harmonized in a monumental 
form. Significantly, such a dynamic harmony pervades the face of Christ, too, 
in the ‘Dormition’ with bluish green and reddish brown shadows and reddish 
yellows on the lighter sides (plate 161 ). 473 

The difference in rhetorics of the figures and expressions is apparent, for 
instance the reticence of eyebrow solitarily suggests pathos and compassion over 
the face of Bodhisattva (plate 160), whereas in Christ’s face (plate 159) the 
intensity is exaggerated in pathos and compassion becoming an integral part of 
every member of the face. The linearity of the eyebrow of Padmapani conveys 
the miniaturist’s intimate composure (albeit in a monumental frame) while the 
artist of Sopocani expresses the mural boldness alternating between anguish and 
vitality in the eyebrow of Christ. Withai, the ‘calm figure, meditation, and 
concentration’ 1 ' 4 depicted on both of these figures suggest, in Indian terminology 
of aesthetics, the santa or the ‘tranquillity.’ 

Mystical 

I he inner light (luminosity) building up the forms of ‘Bodhisattva Avalokitc 
svara’ (cave 1, plate 141) and the similar conception of structuring the forms 
with light gradients in the chapel of St. Ncmanja (plate 142) speak of these artists 
parallel approach in expressing the mystical content through proper plastic 
syntax. However, we may note the difference as well. A sense of particularity 
with the artist of Sopocani gives his forms a realist human context, while the 
form of ‘Padmapani’ is secured through an ideal and motivational formal context 
(levelling and sharpening), although one may discern a realist human context, 
too, because of its resemblance with Bagh cave Bodhisattva supposedly modelled 
on a Bhil chieftain. Such formal ksayavrddhi in extreme simplicity and monu 
mentality expresses ponderous contemplation in ‘the Buddha in Kapilvastu’ 
(cave 1 7, plate 1 55) md, similarly, in Joseph in the ‘Nativity’ (nave, plate 1 56). 
The artist of Ajanta, using a misra or ‘modes’ of planer spatiality in the vein 
ol Planer Tectonic styles adds the mellowness of karuna and ‘inner-light’ to the 
figure of the Buddha with ‘soft, abstract and sensitive treatment of the plastic 
mass and the tender and light treatment of the plastic surface, ,4/s as though such 
sculplural qualities were translated into pictoriality. In the figure of Joseph 
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ponderous mellowness is reinforced with folds made of inner light streaks. 
But with such ‘solarization’ 4 76 effects to achieve the transparency or ‘mellowness’ 
the mass is demateriali/.cd into a linear skeletal work owing to the consistency 
added to the contour angularities. On the other hand, with minimum lines in 
the figure of the Buddha the mass itself is made transparent and ethereal, although 
the ‘solari/ation’ effects also concern the artists of Ajanta (c.g., in cave 2, plate 
148). 

Sharp convergences are added to the mystic effect of forthcoming to the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of Ajanta (plate 61) and in ‘projected composition’ 
to the Resurrected Christ at Sopocani (plate 64). Cctna or ‘breath of life’ in 
the plastic quality of modelling and the flow of line 4 ' 7 is ‘bequeathed’ by plant 
and animal life in a mystic union with the ‘universal’ at Ajanta. Its corollary is 
in the ‘free plasticity’ 478 of the figures of Sopocani and in the ‘creeper’ rhythm 
modulating and knitting these forms in an ultimate dcmateriali/.ation. This 
flatness is given a mystic dimension in the golden background which, in Indian 
terminology of Citrasutra (43:21) would be the surface ‘as if glistening and 
embracing, as if coming out to meet the spectator it looks endowed with life.’ 
The surface of Ajanta was also ‘glistening and embracing;’ above all, the planer 
tactility embracing the whole wall was also made to reach the consummation 
in the paradox of endowing the forthcoming to the whole of the wall itself as 
if it was also ‘'orn out of the primeval matter. 

Mythical 

The levitating figures with flying ribbons, agitating folds, debased feet presen 
tation, figures on the horizon and projection through sharp convergences all 
these arc similar plastic and associational syntax of the artists ol Sopocani 
and Ajanta to express myth. The soft wind whispers around the graceful dignity 
of the figures on the walls of both the places. The ‘elemental space’ of Ajanta 
gained in the ‘form of colour is the golden background of Sopocani -the ‘matrix 
of all things’ 4 70 over which the ‘Fountain of Life’ is plasticized in transcendence 
and sublimity of Domcntian’s lauds. What Michclis speaks of ‘characteristic’ 
beauty growing in ‘tree’ module, 480 grows and strives, containing all (including 
the beholder), 481 towards verticality reaching the ‘celestial sphere’ of the dome 
of Sopocani. Such a myth is created on the ‘total canvas’ of the caves by the 
artists of Ajanta. For example, the negative ‘Great Wheel’ with routine activities 
of life ‘circumambulates’ with the beholder inside cave 17. This flux, becoming 
the Jatakas and Agamas in the pictoriality of Ajanta walls, transfigures into the 
flying gandharvasofxhc. Gandhakutfor Sukhavatr, rejuvenated by the contempo 
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rancity 482 of the onlooker, it adorns the enlightened on the exit. The ‘plant like 
surrender to being alive and passing away’ becomes the ‘enchantment’ 483 of the 
presented personages on the walls. This ‘enchantment,’ as the rhythm of 
‘creeper’ on ‘borderland,’ submits to the ‘flux’ of space of the cave and is 
projected forth through the caitya window towards the summit. All such expre 
ssions of flux arc ‘ordered in accordance with living myth’ serving as its symbols 
and carrying out ‘its rhythm.’ 484 

The reversal of the sharp convergences in the ‘Dormition’ (plate 77) and in 
‘the Buddha Preaching’ (plate 61) creates a myth in dynamically relating the 
celestials with the mundane world. Such A tectonic spatial structures are the 
plastic means for myth creation of the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani. The archaic 
delineation of Planer Tectonic style in many of the ‘hieratic figures’ of Buddhas 
in caves 9 and 10 at Ajanta and the ‘hieratic’ figures of Popes and Saints in 
the sanctuary (nave) at Sopocani are the ‘immobility’ reached in coming to terms 
with the duality of life and death. The ‘Buddha in Kapilvastu’ (plate 122) and 
the Resurrected Christ (appearing to the Holy Women, plate 62) arc a part of 
such configurations utilizing Planer Tectonic frontality. The artist of Sopocani 
shows the ‘fountain of life’ on the face of Christ through the dynamism of 
colouring whereas the frontality of the body is made alive with associative 
plasticity of ‘Hying’ edge of the stole. On the contrary, the entire frontal body 
of the Buddha is projected forth in its monumentally 485 and in the forthcoming 
of the wall itself. 


Subconscious 

The artist of Ajanta, through hun bly practising art and elevating from the stage 
of grinding colours to the creative directorship of the sthavira, achieved the 
ultimate simplicity of a plastic form in finding the ‘joy of creation’ even in a 
touch of brush. Here, nothing predominates in an ‘ultimate simplicity of effect 
and counter effect.’ 486 With the concentration and psychological preparation of 
yoga practices, as Citrasutra informs, 487 these artists intuitively made the 
tradition or pramana the rhythms of the creeper 488 and movement of wind 
( Citrasutra 43:28), making the karanas (execution) the movements ‘in which 
beauty enters’ [Saunt >ryanupravcscna - Abhinavaguptapadacarya) . 48l) Accord 
ingly, Amrita Sher Gil found the works of Ajanta as ‘vital vibrant, subtle 
and unutterably lovely. ’ 4<, ° This ‘transfiguration’ was a part of deep rooted 
arboreal ‘flux’ enjoyed as a living force in anabolic growth -the aesthetics of 
prana. It was the inner growth, as Kramnsch quoted, being discerned through 
manodvara vinnanam, the gate of the mind, and never cakhuvinnanam, discerned 
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by the eye [Kathavattu). %K>x The Buddha, too, spake ‘Brethren, that masterpiece 
of art is designed by the mind. Indeed, brethren, the mind is even more artistic 
than that masterpiece’ (AtthasalinFund Samyuttanikaya) . 497 

Similar rigorous training and purification through prayers ( Hcrminy ) made 
the subconscious of the artists of Sopocani. He attempted to reveal ‘I am the 
vine.’ IIis ‘Tree of Life’ and ‘Water of Life.’ But, as we have noticed in the 
purest of graphic equivalence, line, as the direct transcription of his perception, 
his excellence to overwhelm with monumentally betrayed anxiety caused 
because of his alternated vision between ‘vitality and anguish.’ Contrarily, the 
artist of Ajanta exhibits composure of ‘plant like surrender.’ The artist ol 
Sopocani although a visionary of ‘inner light,’ had a vision bound in thinking 
‘of the saint in person’ and ‘thanked God for having given him the strength to 
perform such heroic feats to establish orthodoxy beyond dispute' (Dionysius 
in Ilcrmin y). 4M Thus, he defined ‘Existence* as ‘an unresolved contradiction 
of opposites’ 41 ' 4 with an optimistic attitude ‘serene, confident on victory. ” ,g5 The 
humble artist painting the scenes of Ajanta, ‘though with reverence to the Great 
one who preached a faith that once brought light and hope to millions in India, 
has a vision which is given only to few. Not a vision of God, but a vision of 
Life itself in its varied manifestation’ 4 *'*’ conjuring up the ‘cosmic man’ in ‘the 
Buddha in Kapilvastu.’ 

Ahstr a< t"** ' 

The appreciation bestowed upon the strength of Hastochaya perfected preli 
minary sketch, 4 *' 8 sobha of colours, use of ‘spreading’ yellow (in haloes), 
interlocking of basic forms (in ‘Votaries with Offering,’ plate 1 28), transposition 
of light gradients into colour values reduced even to line (II Ajanta Manner. 
Votaries, cave 2, plate 148) and above all, the ‘breathing flux’ of space made 
bodily felt all these are a few salient features of the Art of Ajanta strongly 
indicating the abstract preoccupation of these artists. The same preoccupation 
ot spontaneous linearity (Pope’s face in the ‘Dominion,’ plate 1 26), interlocking 
and modulation ot basic forms etc., along with use of surface rhythms, use of 
movements, tensions and above all, ‘breathing’ space preserve the abstract 
quality of the works of Sopocani (plate 129). Here again surfaces (he dichotomy 
of ‘existence’ in its ‘unresolved contradiction of opposites’ in the work of 
Sopocani whereby ‘modes’ become detectable, say, in the structural rendering 
of heads and the mass of body and light and shade along with ‘luminosity’ 
principles (plate 62). The consistent linearity transforms the mass into skeletal 
heraldic form Although the linearity tends to get separated with form in the 
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late works at Ajanta, too (plate 127), the dichotomy is resolved in the ultimate 
principles ol harmony and rhythms ‘where nothing predominates’ in ‘an ultimate 
simplicity ol etiects and counter clfects.’ The ‘llux’ here transfigures the abstract 
ingredients into the ‘lile lorce’ in its lull consummation (plate 122). But the 
breath ol Sopocani ‘transubstantiates’ substance changes but the appearance 
remains giving only a glimpse of ‘transfiguration.' The ‘Baroque’ or A Tectonic 
Spatial variant ol multidirectional spatial configuration of Ajanta is Satya style 
in giving semblance, Sadrsya , to the ultimate Buddhist ‘Truth’ of ‘flux’ realized 
in the denizens ol Sukhavati and in making the whole wall project forward. 
I he Baroque ol Sopocani, though having antique classicism, develops the 
reality in the ‘voluminous and organic figures’ - '^ 1 ol the Church Militant although 
participating into the hierarchy ol the New Jerusalem. Both the artists used style 
ol spatial dimensions and Planet Tectonic configurations in ‘modes’ as the 
abstract element. T his range also includes the classical balance of Tectonic 
Spatial configurations. 

TltANSCIiMn Nf 1- AND DISTORTION 

1 he abstract or the non referential function was given a transcendence bv the 
‘exaltation in pure relation. 000 Its crux was achieved in the extendibility of the 
vertical and horizontal in emphasising the ‘thcreness’ of ‘surface’ as well as its 
surrender to the void in its accretion and seemingly infinite growth. This space 
is transformed into the ‘breathing’ of the actual space of the church and the 
cave. At Sopocani, the ‘thcreness’ of the wall surfaces defines this breathing 
ol the interior which exalts in verticality whereas at Ajanta, the ‘thcreness’ of 
the wall itself is also transform- d into the living Prana participating into the 
exaltation ol the ‘pure space’ ol the caves. Amidst ‘this metaphysical exaltation, 
this play of infinite and finite, the beholder feels alternatively subdued and 
uplifted, and gains his first intimation of sublimity,’ as observed by P.A. 
Michelis. M ” And the reassurance of coming to terms with this ‘total solitude’ 
is given at Sopocani by ‘Christ as the King of Glory or Triumphant victor, bigger 
and stronger than the surrounding figures 00 " (plate 161) for which basically 
the exaggeration of massiveness, the free plasticity, sharp convergences and 
the sharp contrast of. oniplemcntaries (or fundamentals) in the figure and ground 
relationship were employed. Simultaneously, the linearity was also exaggerated 
which resulted in the heraldic images of such figures endowing them the 
Planer Tectonic spatiality. 

At Ajanta, too, the reassurance came out with ‘Heroism of compassion’ of 
Padmapani (plate 157) employing almost the same principles of ksaya and vrddhi . 
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although with a difference of transfiguration of form into the ‘living principle’ 
or prana with employing the complcmentaries within the form itself whieh gave 
a heraldic as well as monumental plasticity in Tectonic Spatial attitude (plate 
122). This distortion of form according to the vegetative module, although 
adopted also at Sopocani, was specified there for the characteristic growth 
whereas at Ajanta, it became the characteristic of the cosmic relationship for 
achieving the total harmony. 

The distortions in shape are employed as an expression of the ‘respectful 
eagerness’ of the maid with the water jug (Nativity, plate 139) and with an 
angle in the plumb line of the figure of Mary (‘Presentation in the temple’ at 
Sopocani. plate 123). Such distortions transcend the form in maintaining the 
dominance of the suggestiveness. 501 At Ajanta the ‘compassion’ of Padmapani 
(plate 157) is given dominance not only by the form of the body in making its 
axis in a semicircular turn like the turn of hand in protective gesture, abhaya 
mudra, (or like the shading given by the spreading foliage of the tree), but 
also in its background the abstract shape is given this ‘compassionate’ axis. The 
abstract shape itself becomes the ‘compassion’ as the walls of Ajanta become 
prana 


Ajanta Tivhniqi i 

Since preservation of surface is regarded as one of the main requirements, the 
physical, the chemical as well as the insecticidal properties were carefully looked 
after in the preparation of the ground in Ajanta' paintings. The ground surface, 
called rnanibhumi (lit. surfaces having the crystal like brightness) 501 in art trea 
tiscs, which seems to connote angular granulity, firmness and compactness 
of the plaster, the shine and smoothness of the surface and it also indicates 
the modular grid pattern drawn as the preliminary proportion guide 506 (plates 
19. 117, 157). This ground was not only to be applied for the mural surfaces 
but throughout on the sculptures and architectural units in varied thickness and 
layers.’ 0 ' Hence, obviously, the proper astringents and maturity time for the 
catalysis of raw material etc., were decisively admitted in the art treatises and 
practice. V) * It is already noted that the process of carving out the caves started 
from the roof and was simultaneously followed by the painting work. 50 * 1 'The 
speed (Spink’s theory) of the work was also taken into consideration before 
arriving at a proper decision about the technique and surface preparation. 

The three layers, as B. B. Lai has pointed out, arc of varied thickness. The 
paint layer is of about 0. 1 mm., the middle, intonaco layer is about 2 to 3 mm., 
the base of course, varies in thickness having two layers at many places. The 
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researcher found in cave 16 (since the restoration work was in progress during 
his study there) that the total plaster put on the properly grooved carrier, was 
about one centimetre thick at many places, with absorption of colours almost 
into the total thickness of intonaco. The marks of the brushing left even after 
the fading of colour, the light ground colour being left while darkening the 
interstices, impesto for whites and highlights (plate 141), form modulations 
through brushing vartana tints made on the surface purely by the medium, 
kurcakaksalana, su> and above all, the various tones incorporated with the 
brush modulations for drawing contour lines (plate 1 20) all point to a technique 
in which wetness or dampness of the ground and liquidity of medium and 
colours were fully taken care of.' 11 Further, lines were drawn on ‘sacco’ surface 
in order to give, in contrast, a hard and ‘engraved’ effect with negligible tone 
modulations. Also an effect of dry brushing would often be incorporated. 

To make the surface look ‘wet’ for excellent quality of work, the artisans of 
Ajanta used a technique which could not be given a name other than fresco, 
not the buon fresco but a type out of which Ala gila 512 Mughal or Jaipur fresco, 
was derived. 

The ground base, lepa* 1 * was required to be neither too thick nor too thin 
and was to be applied in one to three layers on a cleaned smooth 514 or grooved 51 5 
surface. The mixture was a preparation of brick powder ( cftrakarcstaka) , 5 1 6 san d 
(especially to be procured), 51 lime made ot conch ( sudha ), 51V rice husks, gum 
resin, saffron with oil, bee wax, molasses and liquorice; to this, pulp of banana 
or lietree ( heron ica clcphantum), or vajra iepa (made out of boiling of buffalo 
skin) was added. The mixture was kept lor about a month and then applied to 
the rock surface. 5111 This inference is based on the preparation of ground-base 
given in art treatises alongwith B.IJ. Lai s finding that it has fibrous material, 
vegetable matter, ferruginous mud and gritty rock powder, sand and angular 
grained silica. 5 ’’ 0 

Alter the application of the plastei it was required to be kept wet or damp 
either by milk, juice or water till the thin layer of intonaco, consisting of thin 
layer of lime made of conch or oyster shell (sudha) and mixed with coconut 
milk etc., 521 was applied and kept moistened. 

The lime of conch etc., was also used as the astringent in colours, and was 
mixed for tints. The pigments were mostly made as Citrasutra also advises, 
from indigenous materials 522 of mineral origin such as glauconite, ochrcous clays, 
lamp black, gypsum etc. Larlier records speak of ‘gold’ colours, 5 “’ it can be 
inferred that the copper compounds must also have been in use. Imported 
lapis lazuli was used but indigo was prepared as vegetable colour. 

Since the tools used at Ajanta were of simple type, the brushes etc., are also 
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thought to have been simple and indigenously made for various effects.'" 4 Starting 
from grid giving sutrapatCrekha? 7s (at many places incised lines of tracing are 
visible) the painting process proceeded with subhavartirckh a 5 ’ 6 (sketch finishing 
giving all iconographic details etc., in red ochre) to colour modulations from 
light to dark (underglazing of light) terreverte seems to have been used in some 
works (plate 157) and lastly the contour depths and forthcoming were modui 
ated with dvika karma. The use of crayon for preliminary sketch as suggested 
in art treatises could not have been possible on ‘wet’ surface. Burnishing of the 
surface in the end was done to give a smooth and polished lustre. 

SoP< K'AM 

The Painter's Guide (Herminy) has given the technique of Byzantine fresco 
which tallies well with that given by Vitruvius, Theophilus, and Ccnnino 
Cennini." 7 The latter’s account of the techniques partly explains those adopted 
by the painters of Sopocani. Rice also linds hardly any change in the working 
ol Byzantine painters throughout ages." 8 Thus, it substantiates the scriptural 
verification of the technique. 

According to The Painter's Guide , the first coating of plaster (arricciato) was 
prepared w'ith the mixture of lime, with a little quantity of the powder of bricks, 
and straw nude to workable consistency and left for two or three days before 
application." 0 On it the design was drawn with charcoal, the main lines were 
incised and the contours and main shades indicated with sinopia." 1 Intonaco 
or the second layer called ’opsis,’ was made qf fine but slaked lime mixed with 
beaten tow (well cleaned of bark), and kept some days for maturity. * Opsis 
was applied after some hours on the first layer and left for three days before 
start of the painting." 3 The second layer was applied on the surface according 
to the requirement of the space area to be kept damp enough for the painting, 
obviously keeping the edges of the opsis along with the divisions of forms or 
grid frames presented in the work in order to avoid the ensuing demarcation 
line. This system was sometimes not followed possibly because of the pressure 
of work or the artist’s mood. For example, at Sopocani, the division ol opsis 
line over the architectural units in the ‘Dormition’"' 1 (plate 161) indicates that 
the painter, in a frenzied mood of inspiration forgot to hide the division lines 
and went ahead with the completion of this large scale work. It is also recorded 
that a painter could cover six to seven square yards of walls space in a single 
day’ in Serbia." 5 Moreover the dampness retained by the straw and tow persisted 
for quite a long period. " h Figures were drawn in Vcrdaccio - mixture of black, 
lime white and cinabrese (sinopia and white lime) with water mixed with lime. 517 
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The flesh parts of the figure were given a dark undercoating of terreverte over 
which modelling in lighter tone was resumed till finally the white highlights were 
given in thick colour (plate 97). MH Hatching was used to add further colour and 
tones. The working of the light gradients starting from the darkest was adopted 
all over the surface. The background was done at first and the details were taken 
up at the end.'’ 40 The practice seems to have been not to care much about the 
damp ground and build up the layers of colours. S41 The flaking of colours at 
many places gives evidence of this mode of al sctxo mixed with the undertones 
done in fresco buono. V.J. Djuric speaks of one of the best painters of Serbia 
painting against every rule of fresco painting as 'he applied his medium as thick 
and wet as required in oil painting.’ S4P This was recorded of the painters painting 
murals up to the time of Resava monastery (\i) 1406 18). 

The fresco Byzantine was inspired mainly by the mosaicist’s technique of 
giving guidelines of design in the damp plaster laid for the tesserae work. 4 * 
The linear technique of applying colours without half tone mixing is an outcome 
ol mosaic technique (plate 154); besides, the requirement of the damp 
background necessitated the brushing to be done in a linear a /a prima way. 
Brushing over the quite damp ground especially with linear hatching (of Indian 
‘Hairikaja’ type) has given elevated lines of structural modulation according to 
which the painter’s brush ran (plate 138) But there arc passages of colouring 
at Sopocam which have a half tone mixing on the surface itself, 1 ” 14 which conforms 
to not too damp ground theory. Broad and bold application of colour (plate 126) 
suggests the painters’ understanding that the natural pigments tend to become 
lighter on drying; consequently this adds to the purity, strength, and inonumcnla 
lity S4S of the form. 

It was on the insistence of Uros 1 i hat the frescoes in the Church and narthex 
were given an uplift in the background by sticking gold sheet on the yellow 
ground in the form of tesserae. Ail the first view range sacred zones and places 
were given golden background leaving those which were out of sight (c.g., behind 
the eastern pilaster).' 4 '’ 


Comiwra rivi-. 

'Working over a damp ground was a v omrnon practice followed by the artist 
of Sopocani and Ajanta. ror this very purpose there existed the tradition of mixing 
fibrous vegetable material to retain the humidity in the plaster. Such a device 
also helped to strengthen the plaster basically made of lime mixed with sand 
and powder of brick. At Ajanta, however, the ferruginous mud was mixed in 
a sizeable quantity. Although mixing of vegetable material was more elaborate 
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at Ajanta, the maturity time followed the mixing and the applying of plaster on 
the walls at both the places. On this first plaster of varied thickness the artists 
applied the intonaco layer, lepa or ‘opsis’ made of cither slaked liirie or sudha 
properly matured and of a thin layer (Ajanta artists kept it specially moistened). 
Mixing of vegetable materia! in this intonaco was also similarly followed, at Ajanta 
in mixing coconut milk etc., and at Sopocani, finely beaten tow. The requirement 
of this layer also being wet, its application can reasonably be presumed to have 
been at both the centres, i.c., applying as per required area. According to what 
D.T. Rice informs about the speed of the painter of Serbia along with Walter 
Spinks theory about the hectic spread of the artist working at Ajanta (plates 
163. 164), it can safely be deduced that the required working area of the day 
should have been enormous. 

The Byzantine fresco technique demanded working down from the highest 
zone; the same requirement constrained the working of the Ajanta artist too 
because the painting followed the carving of the cave from the top. 

Preliminary grids helping the proportions were drawn (plates 19, 36). Indian 
treatises speak of the use of crayon drawing; the Serbian painter too, used it 
for such beginning. Hither incised tracing lines or drawn sutrapiitarckha was 
followed by subhavartirckha in sinopia mixed with lime (as astringent) and water 
at Ajanta; the artist of Sopocani, too, similarly came up to the basic light and 
shade and leonographic details. An undcrcoating of terreverte is not ruled out 
at Ajanta and is apparent at Sopocani. Interstices were darkened and since neither 
was using the fresco buono they applied thick layers of the colours starting from 
dark to tint values up to the lightest of white highlight or ornaments (plates 146, 
154). To bring out tints there are passages of colours being mixed with the medium 
on ground. The colours applied in Hairika Vartana or in brush lines in order 
to modulate torm are apparent both at Sopocani and Ajanta (plates 153, 154). 
Although binduja or the dot technique for colour saturation was used at Ajanta; 
at Sopocani, the brush lines or ‘hatching’ gave the same effect of darkening and 
saturation (plate 138). At both the places the ‘seeco’ touches are also evident 
(plates 140, 163). The dvika karma giving final lining work (plates 126, 127) 
was accomplished with dark or various values. Sopocani had the gold foil applied 
usually on the yellow background. Ajanta's surface, too, glistened with burni 
shing. Ajanta had some singularly indigenous vegetal and animal astringents used 
in the ground preparation and colour mixing. M/ Citrasutra speaks about the 
mixing of lime white as astringent in colours (40:17-24). Citralaksana also 
confirms it adding the mixture of gum of elephant apple and ncem. S4K As for 
Sopocani, water mixed with lime was the medium and astringent. Generally, 
the colours applied at Sopocani remain ‘linear’ with no half tone used (plate 
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154). But since not too wet ground was at hand, the hall tone passages were 
also incorporated. These are found in the paintings of Ajanta, too, (plate 153) 
along with, ‘line’ work in hairika and binduja application (with plain colours 
ol pat raja application of colours) bringing out spatial dimensions. 

Ajanta- Ini-uu-noi- oi- Ti-chnkjiji-. ovir Structurk and Vici- Vi-:rsa 

In ground preparation the use of herbal ingredients and crystalline granules 
indicates the same structural module as that of a ‘Tree.’ The pliantness acquired 
due to ‘wet’ technique is of the same spirit of which a creeper motif is conceived 
and painted to bring out the ‘breathing’ structure. The saturation and luminosity 
preserved in colours substantiate the theory of light as a ‘luminous’ source over 
which the highlights add to the creative use of the understanding of light as 
illumination. One has only to confirm this treatment in the details of the figures 
painted on the ‘Great wheel of Life,’ (cave 17, plate 105). S4g This leads to the 
perception of having a very smooth and burnished surface, which was required 
to rellect ‘the glistening’ and ‘the sweetness as if smiling’™* of life — like a newly 
bom. The dark spaces of the caves were also ‘filled with an otherworldly light’*'*’ 1 
owing to the reflections over such surfaces. The light inside the caves was also 
reflected by such surfaces, which facilitated the adaptation of the eyes to the 
darkness. 

A tree like growth process of painting starts from sutrapatarckha (bhularnba) 
or the grid (plate 19) and goes on gradually developing the structure through 
paksa vrddhi giving depth, value and pramana (the proportion) to each of the 
plastic ingredients. It further follows the rules of ksyavrddhi— subtraction and 
addition along with that of ‘ vibhaktata (distinctness.) liven when the purity of 
ingredients was desired and appreciated as of colour or line, the essential was 
reached through a proper process of elimination, ksya (plate 122); thus the 
most appreciated hastochaya (sketch endowed with life), and the depth of 
film colours (to convey ‘active space’) were achieved (plate 141 ). On a vajralcpa 
surface the touch of the brush filled with the lucid stickiness of the fine grained 
colour and the medium was bound to reflect the delicacy required for the spatial 
relationship (achieved through patrajavartana ) of overflowing forms (plate 1 27). 
Hairkaja and binduja brushing wcic appropriately developed to give surface 
modulations like those of hair and luminosity resonance of colour on such a 
moist and hard surface (plate 153). 

The mural technique itself required a permanent ground and material; it also 
needed a monumcntality of structure to suit it as being the member of an 
architectural complex (plate 122). 
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‘Forthcoming’ dimension being the ‘inhibition’ and ‘flux’ being required 
expression, the most suitable ground for such theme could be the ‘non existent 
walls’ (walls made dark by keeping aisles in front). Then with the opening through 
the ‘false pillars;’ the space or the akasadhatu , becoming forms on the walls, 
is projected into the spaces of the caves and ricocheted back through these ‘holes, ’ 
gliding over the reliefs. 

The combination of architecture, sculpture and painting into a unit**’'; suggests 
what was desired to achieve as Vastu brahma the ideal of Vastu Sastra, by 
conveying a multidimensional emotive experience, the dhvani which makes 
Solomon Gladstone exclaim ‘but is it strange that in the very temple of art, it 
seems to many better to dream than to paint?’ 55 ’ 


Sopocani Ini i.iJFNo- oi Technique Over Structure and Vice Versa 


The practice of putting colours in a linear, broad and bold brushing added 
to the structural monumentality (plate 1 56) bygivingtwo dimensional silhouettes 
befitting the concept of mural. s54 Owing to the breadth of handling surfaces this 
monumentality was ‘sharpened’ (plate 1 26). The damp surface gave lucidity to 
the brushing movement and spontaneity and rapidity to the execution. 

Again, it was the breadth of handling the surface required for the ‘fresco’ 
technique wh : , :h brought about the marvel of Sopocani’s monumentality and 
concretised the vision of its great painter ‘his optimism, vigour and nobility, 
and his sublime answer to man’s destiny, eternity and death. ’ 555 The luminosity 
of inner light over which the Hesychasts made a creed, was achieved through 
the resonance of depth and transparency of colours which the technique of 
‘fresco’ preserves; it was manifested as the thickness of white gradients reaching 
the highlight from the dark undertones pursuing ‘rather the glory of light itself.’* 56 
The linear hatching process was to modulate the structure of the form and weave 
the interstices giving a Thythmos’ to the figures done in the idealism of symmclria. 
This duality brought out ‘the idealism and the awareness of the tragic.’ 557 

Comparative 

The ‘thick’ medium of the techniques of Ajanta fresco and the Byzantine fresco 
of Sopocani was significant in maintaining the unity of the technique with the 
consistency and permanency of the wall and the monumentality of the mural 
painting (plates 1 22, 1 56). Conversely, the total effect desired was the ethereali 
zation of the walls into the dynamism of the space of the Church at Sopocani 
and at Ajanta, it was to ‘transfiguratc’ into ‘flux.’ The thinness of colours achieved 
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in the ‘fresco’ technique, the ‘soaked up’ intensity of colours producing suffused 
light from the surface (of figures) left between the golden background — all these 
added to the flattening, silhouetting and dcmaterializing of walls at Sopocani. 
At Ajanta thc/wfra/aand bimluja application of plain and ‘film colours’ brought 
out the perception of ‘colours as space’ and the burnishing ‘transfigured’ the 
walls into ‘smiling’ and ‘glistening, as if breathing’ in tunc with the desired ‘flux.’ 

The ‘wetness’ added to the pliantness and sweeping of the brush lines along 
with the spontaneity of execution (plates 126, 157). This became an integral 
part of the tree growth ‘module’ adapted at both the places. Although the 
spontaneity achieved at Sopocani overwhelms the onlooker in ‘heroic’ stance, 
at Ajanta it sweeps the surface in natural pliancy of a creeper. 

The hatching or Hairika vartana added to the linear application of colours 
modulating the forms in their basic shapes to achieve the monumentality (plates 
153, 154). It also brought out surface modulations combining the ‘bulging’ of 
the interstices, whereby the flatness was achieved disintegrating the perception 
of form. The hatching, binduja and hairika vartana given on the under coating 
helped to achieve an effect similar to scrambling’ 558 providing the ‘germ module’ 
ol fundamental colours and enhancing the dynamism of landing tones. The linear 
technique gave consistency to the contours and angular divisions on the murals 
of Sopocani which caused the forms to ‘bulge’ out ‘into space’ as well as to 
reduce back to a skclct'il flatness, to which the addition of lighter values or white 
lines gave ‘solarization’ effects (plate 130). (Specially so with the highest zone 
figures which were given severe linearity for visual clarity. ) Adding such technique 
and effects to their repertoire the artists of Ajanta also gave ‘periphery light’ 
lines to attain the ‘bulging’ and ‘flattening’ of heraldic forms (plates 145, 148). 

The combination of architecture, sculpture/reliel and wall paintings brought 
out the total ‘aesthetic’ complexes at both Ajanta and Sopocani, giving the 
beholder his first ‘intimation of sublimity.’ 

Ajanta: Ini-tuunct. and Originality 

The originality of Ajanta lies in providing spiritual isolation amidst the bustling 
of life. It is the world as viewed by the Buddha before his Parinirvana. The Lord 
seems to be in a ‘rath- r blessing than enamoured spirit’ while saying to Ananda: 
‘colourful and rich resplendent and attractive is India, and lovable, charming 
is the life of men.’ 559 As if to achieve this end, the artist of Ajanta unified a 
plethora of styles, 560 be it the Gupta synthesis of Mathura and Sarnath schools 
digesting foreign heraldic motifs, 561 the Deccan style of Satavahanas and Kistna 
valley overcoming the indulgence of Roman streams 567 or the ever renewing 
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vigour of folk traditions. Accordingly, the originality with which the artist of 
Ajanta came out was not the ‘novelty for its own sake, but that it provides truly 
new insights, that it illuminates rather than merely dazzles,’ 56 ' as Feldmann would 
say. 

With the bases of ‘luminosity’ (perception of the inner exuberance) and 
‘illumination’ (perception of expression) Ajanta provided the experimentations 
which made her the Mother school of the art of Asia. 564 The ecstatic delight 
of devotion bhakti in inner exuberances of Amaravati, configurations and 
the nature module of ‘Tree’ exploited fully in the living prana (breath) of Bagh 
were united 565 at Ajanta in the best of what ‘folk’ spirit of India could bestow 
and the royal artisans could achieve under the benign art directorship of sthavira 
Bhikkhus. The result was that the ‘spirit in static repose’ 566 of the figures of 
Jaggayapeta were transformed into the tansluccnt grace of Harfti shrine ladies 
(cave 2, plate 128) and the luminous monkhood of the Buddha 56 ' in Kapilvastu 
(cave 1 7, plate 1 22). In these the vitality of Amaravati, 568 proportion of Sarnath 
and figurative impetus of the terracottas of the Hast Mediterranean, Myrina and 
Tanagra styles 56<) got merged. 

It was the artist of Ajanta who decoded the Asokan Sarnath pillar as the 
Dharmacakra eternal aspect of Buddha’s preaching carried over by ‘the Chariot 
of Time which is moving constantly on its own axis,’ 570 and gave it a Life breath, 
prana, of mythic ‘Wheel of Life’ well along Buddha’s presence by its side. In 
it not only the cosmic interpretations were fulfilled, but also the popular religious 
dialogue with the enigma of Life and Death found its ‘picturesque illusionistic 
visionary’ 571 equivalence. 

The dialogue started on the amulets of Mohanjodaro and Harappa 572 in the 
‘passivity of animals’ 5 ' 4 as well as in the symbol of tree generating out of the 
womb of a nude Mother goddess presented in suspension like ‘dried up seed.’ 
Added to it were symbols universally adopted and synthesised in the West Asia. 
Thus were created ring stones having the Yogacara in Savasana 574 of the Mother 
Goddess and procreation and resurrection 575 symbolised by peacock and ‘water 
fecundity,’ in nagapuspa or honey suckle with padma or lotus rhizome. These 
mutations along the Uttarapatha, connecting Taxila and Patliputra, gave impetus 
to ‘folk’ religions with their adoption by the elite, i.c., Mother-goddess in 
terracotta earlier influencing stone carving and later getting influenced by it 
and becoming full-fledged architectural decorations at Ahichatra etc. 576 Thus 
it also became the experimental motif of Satavahanas and ‘The Dying Princess’ 
motif was experimented upon also at Ajanta as C. Sivaramamurti points out. 
Its real mystic-cosmology was given prtina, ‘living breath,’ at Ajanta (cave 16, 
plate 71 ) where it is (alongwith peacock and palmcttc or plantain motifs) given 
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a cause of ‘dying’ for the ‘becoming’ of a Bodhisattva the eternal cause of human 
salvation thus unifying the dichotomy of Prajnaparamita standing by the side 
of Bodhisattva Padmapani (cave 1, plate 1 57) - the musings over the ‘Horn’ motif. 
Thus, Hairlti as fostering, protecting and destroying life 577 became ‘mother of 
Pravarsena’ and was given special veneration in side chapels (cave 2). 578 

The moon stone from Kcsanpallc, Andhra Pradesh, has the triratnaand padma 
emerging out of ‘honey suckle rhizome and it symbolizes the transformation 
of tree emerging out of womb.’ 5/51 This again is concretized in GandhakutI (as 
cave 1 9 of Ajanta was named) the ‘Jetavana’— where miracle of Buddha was 
performed by sprouting ‘tree’ out of mango seed, 580 which in connotation 
equalizes with vegetative life force ‘laden with fruits and blossoms’ (kalpa-lata) 
presented in ornate pillars, paintings and decorations. This ‘Jetavana’ covered 
by golden coins is synoptically symbolized as ‘rosary with leaves’ arranged in 
the bead and reel or egg and dart motif on the border of the caitya window 
giving a stroboscopic movement to its transforming the semicircular opening 
into a stupa. The same indigenous manner of utilizing ‘ovolu’ and curved fold 
hanging motifs of West Asian and Hellenic origin 581 is seen, along with the ‘Horn’ 
motifs on the pillar carvings and decorations. 587 

The Ajanta caves were a gradual improvement over those of Rajgfr to Barabar, 
which had developed into Western Ghat eaves. 581 Similarly, the transparency 
for ‘luminosity’ acquired in the carved lines of Katra Buddha culminated into 
the ‘wet cloth’ nudity of Ajanta figures suggested by subtle border lines of the 
garments and the shade condensing on contours along with the volume reinforced 
by the suggestion of ornaments as highlight. This is how Ajanta gave ‘ethereality’ 
to the figures participating into an epic, containing all the rasas subjected to 
the basic, i.e., karuna turning into the dignity of Santa- the culminating nirvana. 

Plastically, the Gestalt’s ‘principle of simplicity,’ finding a ‘depth perception’ 
in orderliness with multiplicity and going up to the catabolic state, was success 
fully readjusted by the artists of Ajanta with the anabolic over flowing projection 
of forms from the primeval matter akasa. The expression of ‘forth 
coming’ was, thus, the originality of the artist of Ajanta imbibed with the 
solutions in ‘visual’ and ‘metaphysical’ enquiries. 

And finally, with the integration of three spatial arts. Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, 584 a living ‘myth’ was created in an ‘environmental’ aesthetics 585 
in order to provide ‘spiritual isolation’ to the onlooker by taking him inside 
the vihara with ‘illumination,’ where he projects his perceptual consciousness 
into the receding dark interiors only to find ‘luminosity,’ which in ‘flux’ returns 
the light of ‘Sukhavati’ into himself. 
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Sopocani Inpi.uf.nch and Originality 

The broad-mindedness of Greek Orthodox Church in granting an independent 
Serbian Church, unsettled political situations on the periphery By/.antinc states 
including the capital, consolidation of Serbian State attracting creative inflow 
and the self-consciousness of the young nation imbibing a sense of dignity, and 
above all, the enlightened patrons embodying ‘King’s divine will’ with a deep 
root in the colour of the people — all these factors prepared the ground for sowing 
the seed of the as yet accumulated experience of Byzantine art 586 for the unique 
flowering of the art at Sopocani. It was synthesis achieved in ‘other’ and ‘inner’ 
directed processes whereby the decoding of creeper motif became possible by 
the artist of Sopocani. 

Since the master painter of Sopocani is considered to have been directly 
emerging from the classical source ,* 58 1 namely, either Salonika or Constantinople 
itself, he had with him the synthesis of post -iconoclastic period, which was 
ultimately resumed and built upon the traditions established before that crisis. 588 
Thus, the formal experience of the atelier producing the Sopocani genius had 
those seven principal groups of influence which Rice has pointed out in the 
formation of Byzantine art, 589 and which could broadly be divided into two: Syrian 
and Hclenic. 590 Kitzinger points them out as the ‘complex dialectics’ out of which 
the ‘medieval form emerged.’ 591 This dialectical process, having ‘begun with 
the breakdown of classical art in the late second century,’ 592 brought in the 
synthesis of Gupta Sassanian art. 

The master-painter of Sopocani left the figural ‘modal conventions’ 59 ^ (plate 
83) in the (saint’s) attic figure, a modulation on characteristic Kausia (The Greek 
colonial helmet) wearing figure and Corinthian capitals on architectural decora 
tion over the right hand side building painted in the ‘Dormition’ (plate 161). 
The ornamental designs of diaper grid and palmettc in the chapel of St. Simeon 
Nemanja (plate 18) become the ‘modules’ of his ‘modal’ differentiation. 594 The 
results were to be what developed in the St. Maria Magiorc Antiqua out of 
‘Hclenistic impressionism’ brought by the artists from Greek East, 595 involving 
‘conscious and deliberate revival efforts’ and having “every appearance of a 
gradual ‘inner directed’ change” -the change which the great painter of the nave 
at Sopocani visioned in the ambiance provided in Hesychast’s ‘inner light’ and 
Domcntian’s literature. Though the art historians like Rajkovic have categorically 
denied signs of local influence regarding them only as archaic or folk-loristic 
tendencies, 596 there are a few unavoidable signs which at once point to a 
past continuously surfacing from about seventh or sixth century bc.. The 
archaeological findings confirm the prevalence of basic matriarchal principles 
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in prc historic Mother Goddesses found at Istra 5g7 (plate 110). The Greek 
frescoes (of sixth century bc) and Hellenic statues at Stobi including even 
Mycynian and Diplon influences, findings of Illyro Thracean Cultural Traditions, 
Greek terracottas of Tanagra Type (near Bitolj) VJK — all these confirm a continuity 
of rhythmic volumes and monumental masses, specially achieved through draped 
figures. The Roman art and its Hellenic Byzantine syntheses on the coastal area 
(from Dioclcatian times to Ravenitc Justinianic mosaics in the basilica at Porech) 
also became a part of this unbroken cultural heritage which was naturally 
perpetuated by pictorcsgract the artist from coastal regions and interior country 
working at Sopocani. The whole account substantiates the view that there existed 
a definite ‘elite’ preserving and ‘other directing’ the ‘renaissance’ of the cultural 
values. A clear example of such an elite was Bogdan, the nobleman, who endowed 
the Monastery of Kalcnic (a o 1407 13). 

Thus, it can bc seen that the folk loristic tradition of the Balkan civilisation 
is coming to terms with the opposites male and female (plate 1 10), Life and 
Death, the naturalistic and the abstract, the extrovertly ‘sensuous’ and the 
introvertly ‘ruling over the spirit’ (plate 109) reasserted in the dichotomy of 
‘illumination and ‘inner light’ ‘luminosity’ - in the aesthetics of Hellenistic 
impressionism and that of eastern abstract. It was the ‘complex dialectics’ to 
bc won over so that the artist could utilize the rhetoric lessons of ‘the Ancient 
days’ and ‘sublimity of the visionary inspirations’ of Domentian. The first was 
the ‘modal convention’ to be found in the attic youth with Kausia, over which 
the modulations of saint’s attic figure were brought out (plate 83). The other, 
the Zeitgeist, working as ‘modal differentiation’ was transformed through the 
‘inner light’ principles of the quictistic Hesychasts. The plastic equivalents of 
these ‘inner light’ clues are the modules left by the artist of Sopocani in the 
architectural decorations and decorative details (plate 18). In the process of 
finding these clues the Pastern Mediterranean littoral lands, with their ‘ Asiatic- so- 
lutions’ gained in the Greek colonial regions, must have come to the fore. D.T. 
Rice’s finding a profound relationship between the paintings of Sopocani the 
Church of Hagia Sophia at Trcbizond, sgg further proves the synthesis. It was 
reached by the regions of Asiatic hinterlands of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Antolian highlands, Syrian Desert, Parthian Mesopotamia and Iran, which were 
permeated thoroughly with Greeco Roman forms along with their interaction 
with the Buddhist aesthetics of ‘inner light.’ 600 It did play a definitive role in 
the formation of styles of the ‘ateliers’ of the journeyman artists, settling down 
in King’s town or Byzantine Monastery villages. Successively, earlier Kusana 
morphology with its Hellenic, Parthian and Indian interactions and later Gupta 
aesthetics 601 had given to the regions of Gandhara style and Central Asian Art 
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(from first or second century bo to seventh or eighth centuries a.d ) a synthesis 
which could almost be the ‘anticipation* of the solution which the ‘west was 
to adopt in the late antique and Byzantine phases’ as Bussagli has rightly noted. 602 

The recent discoveries by some Soviet archaeologists and art historians near 
the town of Tcrmc/ (Airtam and Shibarghan), 60 ' (plate 91 ) have, without doubt, 
proved such a synthesis by the Kusana civilization (first century b c to first century 
ao ). 6 ° 4 A very interesting comparison between the faces of ‘Annunciation’ in 
the Church of St. Clement at Ochrid 60 ' (a.d 1295, plate 92) and the musician 
in the central portion of the relief found at Airtam (c. first century bc to first 
century ad, 606 plate 91 shows prevalence of the ‘Kushana’ formal synthesis 
across centuries and lands. 607 The youthful ‘inner growth’ of this synthesis 
endowed to the Hellenic traditions by Michail and Hutichois (the disciples of 
the great founder of Serbian School, Astrapas the ‘lightning like’) 60 * in St. 
Clement became the starter of the monumental tradition of thirteenth fourteenth 
century Yugoslavian Medieval painting. 

To mark the channel it is important to note the manifestation of the Kusanic 
tradition in the works of ‘Tita’ of Miran School (late third early fourth centuries 
ao ). According to Mario Bussagli these Central Asian paintings ‘unmistakably 
link the classical and Byzantine world.’ 600 The isocephelic array of overlapping 
males and females found in the wall paintings of Kara Tepc 610 (c\ first century 
lie), the monumental simplicity of the winged figure in shrine (3) at Miran 611 (c. 
second half ot the third century a d , plate 132) and the mystic ascetic Mahakasya 
pa (Arhat) in the large cave of Qizil (a.d 600 50, plate 149) 61? all these 
anticipate the isocephelic array of patriarchs and saints in the sanctuary (nave, 61 1 
plates 70, 150) and the Archangel Gabriel of the ‘Annunciation’ (north east 
pilaster, nave) 614 at Sopocani (plate 131). The latter had its catalytic agent in 
the monumentally of the angel achieved over the Hellenistic impressionism 
in the St. Maria Antiqua at Rome. 615 The Gandhara was the ‘alone sphere where 
the illusionary forms of Hellenism fully survived’ as Bussagli secs it in contrast 
with the Roman’s turning away from it after the revitalization of the imperial 
mystics and the triumph of Christianity.’ 616 Thus, this also substantiates that 
Gandhara was the source area of ‘model convention’ of the Byzantine art besides 
being the radiating point of the ‘spatial’ synthesis done in the region and the 
adjoining areas. Mario Bussagli also points out the ‘schematic perspective 
solutions’ in the Miral School, specifically in the ‘Royal figure praying’ 617 (plate 
152): this painting represents what Djuric explains as ‘projected structure ol 
the composition from the wall’ 618 in the paintings of Sopocani. The front side 
of the scat of the protagonist’s figure in this painting has the black colour with 
grid dot pattern. It gives a spatial resonance of the projection in addition to the 
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grid’s maintaining the surface quality. The figures arc set to start getting projected 
from the wall surface giving the ‘forthcoming’ spatiality, which is the forte of 
the artists of Ajanta. In this way this painting becomes a kin of the ‘Buddha 
with one eyed Monk’ (plate 153) at Ajanta (cave l()). 6iy The adaptation of the 
Buddhist aesthetics of ‘light’ by the painters of Central Asia becomes the strong 
linking point in these works. Moreover, with regard to this aesthetics, Bussagli 
finds the most striking resemblance between these Central Asian works and those 
of Byzantine. 620 Further, as the wooden images of Pjandzikent seem to have 
been influenced by the Ajanta aesthetics, and there is also the evidence of an 
interchange of the Pjandzikent and the Byzantine works, 62 ' Sogdiana, 677 thus, 
also became a fermenting area for such a synthesis. 

lirnst Kitzingcr has traced the influence of the spatial synthesis of Hast 
Mediterranean mosaics over the works of Byzantine period, starting specially 
with the Justinian mosaics of St. Vitale at Ravenna. lie calls it a ‘reconciliation 
of the irreconcilable inasmuch as it adheres to the surface while bringing out 
‘movement and luxuriant growth everywhere. ’ 62 ^ This he traces to the eastern 
influence reinterpreting the geometric patterns in organic terms with the result 
that the grid patterns of the said mosaics (in the East Mediterranean) turned 
into the ‘spread’ and ‘potential endlessness' of rinccaux growth. Further, the 
vogue of ‘inhabited’ rinccaux gave the aesthetics of surface modulations in 
primary and secondary structures according to the relative importance to the 
‘inhabiting’ animals or birds. To this arboreal growth module was added water 
cosmological significance with inscriptions like ‘The tree landscape stands 
for the earth, the aquatic band around it for the encircling ocean’ — in the mosaic 
floor at St. Demetrius in Nikoplis in Epirus (a d 225 50) . It has the basic similarity 
with the principles and ideals involved in the ‘atelier of S. Vitale’ as pointed 
out by Kitzingcr. 624 

The water cosmology with the ‘Tree’ growth is basic in Indian philosophy 
synthesised in art forms since the Mauryan period. 625 The artist of Ajanta had 
given full plastic signification to such origin from cosmic matter in the aesthetics 
of ‘forthcoming’ or prana (breath). 

Motifs like the aquatic birds Hanking the flower vases in the dome mosaic 
of the church of St. George at Salonika (fifth centuryA.n.) 626 bear out the above 
mentioned significance added to this Eastern Orthodox Church. 

With the conclusions already reached by Ernst Kitzingcr namely, that Justinian 
aesthetics influenced the post- Iconoclastic works of Byzantine art and with 
Djuric’s acceptance of a link between the works of Salonika and Sopocani, 62 ^ 
it is not surprising that the ‘projected structure of the composition’ arrived at 
Sopocani had its base in Indian aesthetics of ‘forthcoming. ’ This view is reinforced 
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by the Buddhistic quictistic Hcsychast contemplation providing the psychological 
make-up and the rhetorics of inner-light given by the works of Domentian. 

Such ‘forthcoming’ is best expressed in ‘The Appearance of Christ to the Holy 
Women’ 6 ’ 8 (plate 62). The aesthetics of ‘inner-light’ gets its manifestation as 
light gradients employed in building up the forms also. The best examples arc 
‘the Virgin from the presentation of the Donor’ (south wall nave, plate 140) 
and ‘the transition of the Relies of St Simeon Ncmanja’ (in the chapel of St. 
Simeon, vault, north side, plate 142). Such plasticity along with a mark between 
the eyebrows ( urna ), as a proof of inner contemplation, is perceptible in St. 
John the Divine (diaconicon, east wall, 62g plate 97). 

Christ’s ‘divine power and the passing of earthly things’ 6 '' 0 manifested with 
dignified and monumental grace with most expressive and laconic poses and 
movements of figures, rhetorics of restrained emotional expression on faces, 6 ' 1 
suggestive space units and folds of cloth, mastery over the perspective and spatial 
implications giving the ‘forthcoming’ and dematerializing of form on the tactile 
surface of the whole wall ‘the borderland’ turning into (rinccaux) rhythmos 
and grid for space division — all these constitute the originality of Sopocani. Above 
all, these formal and plastic ingredients are presented, as if in an eager anxiety, 
to become the space within the church striving for vertical ascendance to the 
‘Heavenly dome’ and coming back into the monumental dignity of the figures 
and in the space of the ‘New Jerusalem’ or ‘Pure land. ’ This excellence is attained 
by the creatively ccclectic genius of the artist. He had the great vision of the 
‘inner light’ providing him with ‘spiritual strength and sublimity to collectively 
endure with dignity the sorrows of human life.’ 6 ' 2 The duality of rhythmos and 
symmetria , resolved through the Gandhara Hellenic inspirations took the master 
of Sopocani close to the aesthetics of classical style of Greece of fifth century 
bc , (plate 85) its art being ‘a fit vehicle to express both the idealism and the 
awareness of the tragic’ 633 the oratorical sublime of Byzantine. The aesthetic 
of surface, which Miljkovic Pepek calls ‘the dogmatic principles of Byzantine 
aesthetics in finding the solutions for the composition,’ 6 ' 4 along with the 
maintenance of the logic of nature itself, transforms the entire units of the walls 
of Sopocani into beautiful icons. 


CoMPARA’I IVK 

Among the influences flowering into the art of Ajanta and Sopocani, it is 
pronouncedly deduced from the foregoing study that similarities abound except 
for the factors concerning time and space. Their pictorial syntax ranged right 
from the Greek classicism to the Sassanian and Gupta art including Hellenism, 
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Roman Hast Mediterranean terracotlas, Gandhara and Kusana synthesis with 
Central Asian heritage. Added to all this were the basic questions on existence 
and the almost universal answers provided by the primitive and folk traditions. 
All this sums up in fact as essence of ‘an age, a whole period of civilized world 
history’ -this observation of Rice suits Ajanta as aptly as it is said of Byzantine. 

As Byzantium of Justinian era 635 produced works similar to the pictorial 
syntax synthesised in Central Asian Art and since Ajanta was the Mother school 
ol this art, it is not hard to deduce the relationship between the art of Ajanta 
and Byzantine (plates 131, 1 32, 1 48, 149, 1 50). Thus the inference is that motifs 
such as water birds used with creeper in the Byzantine churches, and the lotus 
having its triangular and mountain like pericarp topped with the sun in Yugosla 
vian churches (plate 111) support Sopocani master’s ‘modal convention* (plate 
83) having been from Asiatic hinterlands. And the ‘ trimurti motif (plate 101) 
and urna developed in Yugoslavia (plate 97) substantiate a relation with Indian 
plastic solutions. The ‘projected composition’ becomes the apex of such relations 
developed in the vein of Ilasychast contemplation. 

Over a thousand years of Byzantium’s preoccupation with classical art and 
its refinement at Sopocani ‘in the true spirit of its inspiration in a Hellenic past,’ 
came from their store house of Gandhara which remained the ‘lone’ survivor 
of such traditions. This store house in its later phases included the synthesis 
of Ajanta. 'ihus the position of Kusana, Sassanian and Gupta compost (first 
century’ b.c to seventh or eighth century a d. ) becomes evident as a radiating point. 

The prime synthesis or the originality of Sopocani lies in adapting the canons 
of ‘forthcoming’ and inner light or luminosity. These are also the basics of the 
art of Ajanta. Comparatively speaking, while adapting the light gradients as colour 
values and lines, arbitrary use ol hght and shade and almost similar intentions 
of the artists in planer and spatial variances and schematic perspective solutions, 
the artists of Sopocani gave, though apparently, the synthesis in ‘sculptural’ or 
‘reaching the space’ 636 projections of monumental figures and architectural units. 
But in his vehemence to overwhelm, the rhythmos, in duality with symmetria , 
got upper hand in giving signification to the linearity. As such the contours got 
consistency bringing about the consistent interstices also (plate 1 30). This effect 
was reinforced by the angularities resulting from the acceptance of object and 
space relationship in an unresolved contradiction, e.g., sculptural faces and 
frontal massiveness of uodics, light and shade along with the modelling in colour 
and values, and fundamental colours used for separating the mass of the body 
and the background (plates 62, 161). The white lines (of luminosity — II Indian 
manner— plates 130, 148) given alongwith the dark-contours produced a 
solarization effect in a skeletal frame. The use of gold brought the background 
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on tactile plane making the frescoed figures look silhouettes; thus, a dematcriali 
zing monumental wall was achieved. All this became a part of the classical 
aesthetics expressing both the ‘idealism and the awareness of the tragic,’ the 
oratorical sublime. In effect, the canons of ‘forthcoming* and inner light were 
also utilized in the vein of the classical aesthetics by the artists of Sopocani. 

Transforming the fervent rhythms of Amaravati with modularities of ‘biologi- 
cal’ or creeper growth of Bagh, massive volumes of Mathura and mellow surfaces 
of Sarnath school, the artists of Ajanta made the space, volume and mass 
participate in the movement of forthcoming 637 and caused the whole wall to 
turn into the organic flux of the creeper module. There was no acceptance of 
the contradiction of duality in this cosmic relationship. 

On the contrary, the anabolic organic flux resolved all such contradictions 
and the whole wall breathed with the aesthetics of prana. The intimate linearity 
did not over rule the monumental form 638 achieved through the subtle use of 
complementanes and the dynamism of landing tones or admixtures. Incidentally, 
with a view to conveying such living forms the artists of Sopocani also resorted 
to the use of such colour scheme in the faces. This brings to the fore the similar 
use of light gradients in building up luminous forms (plates 141, 142). 

It is pertinent also to point out the similarities between the logical outcome 
of the aesthetics of prana 639 (coded in creeper module with the ksyavrddhi and 
nimnonnatavibhaga plasticity) as arrived at in India as well as Yugoslavia. Dr. 
Ratan Parimoo ( 1 976) has shown that the Iilcphanta sculptors were putting into 
high relief what had been gained by the painters of Ajanta (cf., p. 17); thus, 
the plastic solutions of tri murti also fall within prana aesthetics. This logic 
conforms to Rudolf Arnhcim’s demonstration that the bay window (types) and 
the small Sumerian bronzes showing divinities with four faces symmetrically 
arranged around the head, are the outcome of the plastic intensions of the artists 
to present the tactile volumes of the projected window and the head respccti 
vely. 640 The tri murti plasticity was also achieved in Yugoslavian medieval art 
to represent the three headed Saint Trinity (plate 101 ) a concept which germina 
ted at Sopocani with the decoding of the creeper module within characteristic 
growth. 

Lastly, both actualized the ‘breathing’ of inner space of the church or the cave. 
The church achieved it by dematerializing the stable massiveness of the wall 
while the space breathed the vertically and the returning movement. Such 
movements were accomplished at Ajanta with ‘breathing’ walls. 
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paring colours from metals. (Dr. P. Shah, ibid., p. 1 1 8). 

262. Citrasutram (4 1 :9). Tarnish Jha, op. cit., Sakabd 1 880, p. 458. 

263. Visnudharmottara Purana gives basic colours twice. In chapter 27 verse 8 they are given 
as ‘ Sveta - white, Rakta crimson. Pita — yellow, Krsna - black and Harita green (P. 
Shah, Visnudharmottara Purana Khanda Vol. II, 1961, p. 1 17), and in chapter 40 verse 
16 they arc white, yellow, violet, red, black and blue. 

In the same chapter shade ( syama) and tints (gaura ) tonalities arc mentioned (verse 
15). Citrasutra further adds that the painting looking 'wet’ ( ardrameva ) is excellent (since 
it has proper saturation, through stippling binduja application, and colour-technique). 
Those which fail to maintain proper saturation and technique look ‘dry' (: iuska ) and arc 
medium quality paintings, while those which have ‘dry and wet’ (JuskSrdra) are worst. 

- -Chapter 42 verse 18. 

- A.K. Bhattacharya ( Citralaksana . 1 974) speaks of Ajanta and classical tradition and 
gives five basic coiours— white (sita), yellow (pita), red (rakta), black ( kajjala ) and 
terreverte for deep green shade (iyama) and adds ‘golden’ gilding also, pp 33, 54. 

Ample evidences have been given by the earliest visitors to Ajanta on having seen 
golden Buddhas (J. Bird, Historical Researches on the Origin and Principles of the Buddha 
and Jain Religions, 1847, pp. 14, 15, 16.) 

- This also brings us to the controversy of taking ‘green’ as one of the basic colours. 
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In art-treatises of India and the verification of paintings at Ajanta prove that ‘green’ was 
taken to be one of the elementary colours owing to its ‘stability’ (as Gestaltists’ investiga- 
tions speak and an artist like Kandinsky also calls it ‘most restful colour in existence’ 
(Rudolf Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 281). Cosmic set of five Buddhas is also identified 
by Citralaksana 's five basic colours including Green for Amdghasiddhi and goddess TSrS 
(Saviouress) linked with him (D.L. Snellgrove and T. Skorupski, The Cultural Heritage 
of Ladakh, Vol. I, 1977, pp. 10, 12). Citrasutra also pays special attention to the making 

and modifications of blue, green and red colours 
(Chapter 40). Arnheim proving green as aturning 
point of scale from blue to yellow (while orange 
is not in red to yellows) further elaborates that 
on taking green as elementary or fundamental the 
complementary pairs are rich and clearcut in 
combinations with a greater tendency for mutual 
completion since some pairs contain all four 
fundamentals, some three but none less than 
three. It leaves two mutually exclusive areas as 
none of the pair has either yellow or green in 
common but red and blue are contained in more 
than half of the colour circle: Arnheim, op. cit., 
1960. pp. 296 97. 

264. Abhidharmako&a (I. 28) speaks of colours as intrinsic form -Rupa, quoted by S. 
Kramrisch, op. cit., 1937, p. 203 note 3. 

— ‘The form which, derived from the great principle is visible under the appearance of 
colour and produces impact,’ Dhamma Sahgani, quoted by Stella Kramrisch, op. cit., 
1937, p. 28. 

265 Arnheim’s ‘Admixture theory’ based on landing tones results in the folowing chart of 
the syntax of colour mixtures: 


BLUE 

violet 

blue and red 

purple 

RED 

RED 

yellow red 

orange 

red yellow 

YELLOW 

YELLOW 

green yellow 

green 

green blue 

BLUE 



It has principal mixtures as stages of transition with values in central column as evenly 
balancing the two fundamentals. Central values, too, thus resemble fundamentals having 
‘relatively high stability and self containedness,’ others having one fundamental dominating 
have dynamic properties of ‘landing tones’ because ‘they appear as deviations from the 
dominant fundamental and exhibit a tension towards the purity of that fundamental.' This 
in the values of pattern is the perceptual theory of tension in which a ‘rectangle of the 
ratio 2:1 may disturb us as against a simple and balanced sequence by pretending unity 
and rectangularly while threatening to break up into two squares. ’ The proportion of golden 
section with ratio of 8:5 'may successfully combine unity with lively tension:’ (Arnheim, 
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op. cit., 1960, p. 290.) 

The following are the six basic variants of admixture theory: 

(a) 'Structural Inversion’ 'takes place when the two elements exchange positions, that is, 
when the colour that serves as subordinate in one mixture 
is the dominant of the other and vice versa.’ 'Symmetry 
in the exchange of structural places’ and mixtures lying in 
the same scale (analogous) produce harmonious relatio 
nship: Arnhcim, op. cit., I960, p. 292 Fig. 237. 

(b) ‘Similarity of Dominant’. . . ‘produces two essentially identical colours, distinguished 

by different admixtures. The same colour is torn into two ; 

different scales,’ ibid.. Fig. 2.36, p 292. 





(c) 


‘Fundamental may appear as the dominant in the mixture’ and colours looking 
‘essentially alike- one hue dominates the pair but dis * 

turbance arises because one being pure than the other .>/\.v 

they become asymmetrical,’ ibid.. Fig. 238, p. 292. 


Citrasutra (40: 1 9, 20-21, 22 24) too suggests such syntax 
of admixture. 



(d) ‘Similarity of the subordinate,’ ‘produce two essentially different colours connected 
by the same admixture,’ ibid., Fig. 2.34, pp. 291 , 92. ' 



(c) ‘Structural contradiction for one common element,’ Fig. 235 p. 291 ; 

‘each pair of mixture is placed asymmetrically in 
relation to all three poles. The color each pair shares lies 
close to its pole in one mixture (dominant ) and distant from 
it in the other (subordinate).’ R. Arnhcim, op. cit., 1966, 
p. 291. 

266. E.g., by the side of ‘Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara,’ cave 1 . 

267. E.g., ‘Bodhisattva Padmapam,’ cave 1. 

—Illustrated here is the ‘Toilet Scene’ (cave 17, Plate 120). 

268. ‘Syntactic charactei of elementary colours is that they are unrelated to each other having 
no common dimension except being pure colours ... not fitting into any common scale . . . 
their company produce little tension neither attraction nor repulsion; Arnheim adds that 
the colour of the ‘slight deviation’ from the main colour ‘determines the effect.’ R. Arnheim, 
op. cit., 1960, pp. 289, 277. 

269. Madanjeet Singh, op. cit.. 1965, pi. 1. 
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270. Giving her a 'calmness' of the ‘perfection of wisdom’ as she is painted in Alchi frescoes 
at Ladakh: D.L. Sneltgrove and T. Skorupski, op. cit., 1977, p. 56, pi. X. 

271. Complementarics ‘show completeness as the balance of opposites. They exhibit the 
particular force that constitutes the whole. The stillness of achievement appears as an 
integration of antagonistic tendencies. A painting built on a theme of complementaries 
may attain this animated repose,’ R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 297. 

272. Madanjeet Singh, op. cit., pi. 25. reproduces quite near values. 

273. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 298. 

274. ‘The eyes spontaneously seek out and connect complementary colours.’ Other schemes 
‘show onesidedness, which seems to call for completion. Thus, a pattern based entirely 
on red and yellow looks thin in need of blue an effect that is not necessarily undesirable. 
It is often used deliberately by the artist' to produce ‘quest’; 'need for completing colour 
is satisfied in another area of the picture, or, in stage setting 

275. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, pp. 292, 297. 

276. Madanjeet Singh, op. cit., 1965, PI. 46. 

277. Quoted by R. Arnheim, op cit., 1960, p. 276. 

278. Ibid., p. 280. 

279. A. Gosh. (ed„) Ajanta Murals, 1967, PI. IJCXXV. 

280. Madanjeet Singh, op. cit., 1965, pi. 43. 

Ingrid Aall speaks of it as ‘. . . maintaining the same tonal level, as if nailed to the 
wall without highlighting the transgration of planes by shading or drawing marked 
body contours. . . A. Gosh (ed.,) Ajanta Murals, 1967. p. 41. 

281 . Stella Kamrisch. op. cit., 1937, p. 45. 

282. D.T. Ri: e. op. cit., 1972, p 203 

283. Ibid., p 202. 

284. Yugoslavia Mediaeval Frescoes, UNESCO, 1956, p. 9. 

285 Ernst Kitzinger, op. cit., 1977, pp 60, 62. 

286. V. J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, p. I 16. 

287. Ibid., p. 1 16. 

288. Cf, plate LV1, ‘The Archangel Michael’ (Chapel of St. Stephen,) V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 
1963. 

289. Andre Graber, Greek Mosaics of the Byzantine Period, 1964, pi. 27. 

—Apostle detail, ‘Dormition of the Virgin,' Chruch of Holy Apostles, Thessaloniki c. 
1315. 

290. Rudolf Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 290. 

291. Ibid , p. 289. 

292. V.J. Djuric, Sopotani, 1963, Pis. XVII, XXI, XLVm, XLIX, L. 

293. Ibid , PI. XXVIII, p. 116. 

294. Ibid., p. 116. 

295. V.J. Djuric, Rcsava, 1963, pp. vii, viii. Mirjana Lubinkovic, Ravanica, 1966, p. xiv. 

296. Rudolf Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 296. 

297. V.J. Djurid, Sopodani, 1963, PI. LVI. 

298. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, pp. 299, 93. 

299. V.J. Djurid, Sopocani, 1963, PI. XXVm. 

300. R. Arnheim, op. cit., p. 298. 
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301. V.J. Djurii, Sopocani pi. XLVI1I. 

302. R Arnheim, op. cit., p 289 293. 

303. V.J. Djuri£, Sopotani, 1963, p. 1 16. 

304. R. Arnheim, op cit., 1960, p. 290. 

305. Ibid., p. 299. 

306. Ibid., p. 297. 

307. V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, PI. I..V 

308. R. Arnheim, op. cit., p. 292. 

309. Ibid., 292. 

-V.J. Djuri£, Sopocani , 1963, p. 64. 

310. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 291 . 

311. V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, pi. XXVII. 

312. AnandK. Coomarswami, op. cit., 1972, p. 13. 

313. Ernst Kitzinger, op cit., 1977, p. 121. 

314. V.J. Djuri£, Sopocani, 1963, p. 69. 

315. Mila Rajkovic, Sopocani, 1963, p. 2. 

316. Ernst Kitzinger, op. cit., p. 121 . 

317. Madanjcct Singh, op. cit., 1965, Plate 25, ‘Bodhisattva Padmap&ni,’ Cave 1 . 

- V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1 963 t PI. l.VI ‘The Archangel Michalc’ as ‘Guardian of the 
Holy Trinity,’ Chapel of St. Stephen 
il8. P. A Michelis, op. cit., 1964, p. 135. 

319. Madanjeet Singh, op. cit , 1965. PI. 25. 

320. V.J Djuric. Sopocani, 1963, pi. XXXIX. 

321. Madanjcct Singh, op. cit., 1965, pi. 48 

322. V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, pi. XI. VIII. 

323. Madanjcct Singh, op. cit., 1965, pi. 1 
32.4. V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, pi. VII. 

325. Rudolf Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 292. 

326. Stella Kramrisch, op. cit., 1937, p. 62. 

327. Quoted by R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1 ; >r ; 0, p. 297. 

328 Ibid., p. 297. 

329. Ibid., p. 292. 

330. Ibid., p. 297. 

331. V J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, pi. XXII. 

332. Dr. P Shah, Visnudharmottara Purina, Third Khanda, Vol. II, 1961, p. 116. 

333. This is the condition after the restoration removing the varnish ‘misguidedly applied by 
the earlier restorers.’ Madanjeet Singh, op. cit., p. 11. 

334. S.P. Gupta, The Roots ot Indian \rt, 1980. p. 202. 

335. Ibid., p. 207. 

336. D.J. Djuric, Sopo&n. , 1963, p. 71. 

•Andre Grabar, op. cit., 1964, p. 6. 

337. P. A. Michelis, op. cit., 1964, p. 1 35. 

338. ‘Perpendicular reaching to the ground Citrasutram. op cit., Sakabd 1880, Chapter 41 
verse 9 and Ch. 43 verse 1 9. 

339. Madanjeet Singh, op. cit., 1965, PI. 53. 
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— A. Ghosh, (ed.,) Ajanta Murals, 1 967 (without the mistake of inversion) PI. ID. 

340. Rudolf Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 9. 

341. Ibid., p. 18. 

342. In contrapuntal relationship with the centre of the picture the ‘observer experiences, facing 
the left side a second and asymmetrically located centre’ carrying more weight: R. Arnheim, 
ibid., p. 19. 

343. Figures half cut by the frame on left show the anonymity and a sense of just entering 
from a distance, etc. 1'his convention was very much used by Giotto:’ Frederich Hartt, 
op. cit.. p. 57. 

344. ’Van Pelt has pointed out that in a symmetrical arrangement of three arches the central 
one should be larger. It would look too weak if it had merely the size of the other two:’ 
R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 12. 

345. ‘...a distant object appears relatively large for reasons of perspective. By appearing 
larger, it may pull more weight than a picture area of its size would do otherwise* as 
exemplified in the girl picking flower in Manet’s ‘Dejeuner sur 1’ herbe:’ R. Arnheim. 
op. cit., 1960, p. 1 1 . 

346. Plus the gamma axes of the triangles around add to her misery by denoting that she is 
in agony from every corner of existence. 

347. ‘Unlike a strict profile or an en face, which tends to be flush on the picture plane, the 
transitional three quarter aspect implies spatial depth:’ L. Steinberg, ‘The Philosophical 
Brothel (part 2),’ in Art News, Oct., 1972, Vol. 71, No. 6, p. 43. 

348. *. . . Sthanas having many beam-like lines and with steady bhumilambhas’. ’ ( Citrasutram 
37; 17). 

— Dr. P. Shah, Visnudharmottara Purina, Third Khanda, Vol. II, 1961, p. 109. 

349. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 15, or what Rudrauf classifies as composition diffuses: 
ibid., p 375. 

350. Ibid., see Glossary. 

35 1 . ’Only because shapes are recognized as head, .body, hand, chair, do they play their 
particular compositional role:’ Ibid., p. 26. 

352. ‘Beyond such compositions painting in Ajanta does not go. They are complete and 
altogether exhaustive:' Stella Kramrisch, op. cit., 1937, p. 5. 

J. Fcrgusson, J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, 1969, illus. 61, p. 314. 

353. Madanjeet Singh, op. cit., 1965, pp. 186, 187. 

354. Ibid., fig. 8, pp. 120, 103. 

3^5. Ibid., fig. 1 1 , p 124. 

356. Stella Kramrisch, op. cit., 1937, p. 116. 

357. This is being put forth as a representative study. 

- (V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, pi. XXVII.) 

358. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 375. 

359. Ibid., p. 12. The reading of picture from left to right, as adopted at Sopo£ani, makes 
the objects look heavier at the right side. 

360. Ibid., p. 15. 

361. Ibid., p. 16. 

362. Ibid., p 16. 

363. Ibid , p. 12. 
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364. Lawrence Allowey, Tormless breaking down from the paintings of Agnes Martin,' in. 
Studio International, Feb. 1973, pp. 61 62. 

365. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 12. 

366. Ibid., p. 343. 

367. , ! , j 1 be symbol P is derived f rom the first two letters of the Greek word XPICTOC 
L.J I (pronounced Christos). The letters abbreviate the name of Christ.' It is an ancient 

monogram of Christ: Fridrich Rest, Our Christian Symbols, 1 956, p. 6. 

368. The candle stands have the shapes of bead and real motifs escalating stroboscopic 
movement, hence directional axis. 

369. I^awrance B. Anderson, ‘Measure, Structure, Growth and Function,’ in (ed.,) Gyorgy 
Kepes, Module, Symmetry and Proportion, 1966, pp. 114 16. 

370. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 9. 

371. Ibid., p. 26. 

372. Ibid., pp. 54, 61. 

373. What Djuric describes as ‘towards the centre of composition and bound up with central 
compress'on of the body,’ Sopodani, p. 65. 

374. Ernst Kit/.inger. op. cit., 1977, pp. 124, 19. 

375. D.T. Rice, op. cit., 1972, p. 150 

376. V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, p. ! 16. 

377. Ibid., PI. XVII. 

j / 8. Rudolf Arnhcim’s view of ‘artistic excellence' applies here, op. cit., 1960, p. 26. 

379. V.J Djuric, Sopocani, 1963. p. 65, PI. XXVII (The Dormition). 

380. A. Ghosh, (ed .) Ajanta Murals , 1967. PI III 

381. V.J. Djuric, Sopocani 1963, PI. XXVII. 

-Madanjcct Singh, op. cit., PI. 47, (The Dancing Girl with Musicians,’ cave 1, Fig. 
57.) 

382. A. Ghosh, (ed.,) Ajanta Murals , Fig. 20 

383. V.J. Djuric, Sopodani, 1963. PI. XXVII. 

384. M. Singh, INDIA Painting from A ianta Caves, UNHSCO , 1954, PI. XV. 

385. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 21. 

386. Anil dc Silva, Chinese Landscape Painting, 1967, p. 47. 

387. M. Singh, op. cit., 1965, PI. 69. 

388 Stella Kramrisch, quoted by Benjamin Rowland, for ‘Gandharvas and apsaras from 
Sondani' (a motif in which steps have been used to take a plunge with a push from vertical 
ascending side) The Art and Architecture of India, 1970, p. 240. 

389. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 31 1 

390. M. Blavatski's translation of Asanga’s The Book of Golden Precepts, quoted in A. Bcsant 
& C.W. Leadbeater, Talks on the Path of Occultism, 1930, p. 409. 

391 . ‘Lightly are the figures born by it. None there is who would tread upon the flowers with 
his gross weight:’ Kr„ 'irisch, op cit., 1937, p. 23. 

392. R. Arnheim quoting Buswcll’s experiment confirms that *. . there was surprisingly little 
connection between the order and direction of fixations and the compositional structure 
of the picture. And even the order of the subject is largely irrelevant just as it makes 
little difference for the final structure of a spider web in what order the threads were 
woven:’ op. cit., 1960, p. 1 08. 
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393. M. Singh, op. cit., 1965, pi. 47. 

394. —‘head and limbless, that is, dcspiritualized torso:’ R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 331. 

395. F.ven the half of the verandah space in the background, covered with curtain, contains 
sex appeal parallel to the kurti which uncovers half of the physical /.ones of abdomen 
and hip of the dancer. 

396. R. Amhcim, op. cit., 1960, p. 332. 

397. In Greek tradition French dance teacher Delsarte divides human body, as an instrument 
of expression, into three zones head being mental, torso being spiritual emotional and 
physical /.ones as abdomen and hips and arms and legs as contact organs of respective 
zones: R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, pp. 330-31. 

398. Pillar, being a consistent shape, gives impetus to movement. Lady between pillars is one 
of the most repeated motifs throughout the history of art. Thus both the pillars on the 
sides of the dancing girl are suggested even on the bodies of musicians covering hair’s 
mass and continuing with faint lines. This motif gives a forthcoming perception to the 
dancing figure along with contrasting the body rhythms. The roof on the top as well acts 
as consistent shape giving variable rhythm to the dancer (and musicians) whose body 
twists like a snake on hanger against the roof. Brightness of this architectural piece gives 
a movement through ‘displacement’ to the dimmer toned bodies, (R. Arnheim, op. cit., 
1960. p. 309.) Juxtaposition of violet (in the sleeves), against its complementary green 
in the background gives an ‘animated repose’ whereas the (red) yellow of the rest of 
the kurtag ives a dynamism in ‘structural contradiction for one common element' to Green 
(yellow blue). 

399. Ajanta Paintings, Lalit Kala Akademi, 1956. PI. XVII, *A Palace Scene’, cave 1. 

400. ‘The da-'cer can frankly exclude the body as in Hindu dances ; these dances can be performed 
even when the person is seated, and consist of stories told by the hands while the head 
and face supply an accompaniment of emotional reactions. But if the whole body is to 
be involved, action must issue from its visible and motor centres in the torso rather than 
from the centres of the nervous system:’ R. Arnheim, op. cit., I960, p. 330. 

401. Ibid., pp. 326 329. 

402. Nature of kinesthetic experience being the dynamic quality that is ‘the common element, 
which unites the two different media. When the dancer lifts his arm, he primarily 
experiences the tension of raising.’ This is visually conveyed to the spectator through 
the image of the dancer’s arm. . , ibid., pp. 332 33. 

403. P.A. Michelis, 1964, p. 40. 

404. Svetozar Radojcic, Yugoslavia Mediaeval Frescoes, UNF.SCO, 1956, p. 22. 

405 Mila Rajkovic, Sopocani, 1963, p. 2. 

406. Ibid., p. 6. 

407. P.A. Michelis, op. cit., 1964, pp. 35, 52. 

408. V.J. Djuric, Sopocani,, 1963, pi. XXIV — The Appearance of Christ to the Apostles’, 
Sanctuary. 

409. Ibid., pi. XXn ‘The Appearance of Christ to the Holy Women,’ Sanctuary. 

410. Ibid , pi. XXVII- ‘Dormition of Mary,’ nave. 

41 1. Ibid., pis. XXI ‘The Marys at the tomb,’ Sanctuary, LI - ‘The Holy Trinity,’ VII — The 
Archangel Gabriel,’ nave. 

412. Radolf Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 332. 
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413. P.A. Michelis, op. cit., p. 40. 

414. R. Arnheim, op. cit., pp. 326 29. 

415. Ibid. 

416. Erich Neumann, op. cit., 1955, p. 317. 

417. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, pp. 326-29. 

418. V.J. Djuri£, Sopocan, , 1963, p. 65. 

419. R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 359: ‘Formalistic analysis talks about balance or unity 
but avoids the question without which the existence of the work remains incomprehensible: 
what is being balanced and unified ?' 

420. R. Arnheim, op. cit., p. 339. 

- Citrasutram 39:44, 45, 46, 5 1 . 

42 1 . ‘The incompleteness of a well -structured pattern produces a tension towards closure.’ 

Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 348. 

422. Ibid., p. 343-44. 

423. The MahSmcru is the macrocosmic replica of Padmamula— the base module of ‘Tree 
of Life.’ 

F.D.K. Bosch, op. cit., 1960, p. 93. 

424. *. . . cave temples are pure space carved out by the rock.’ Here, 'there is a complete 
reversal of the architectural approach. Space delimiting perimetrical walls are non existent 
and the facade is unimportant; what counts is only the cutout inside space divided by 
the false ribs of the false vaults and the false pillars carved out of the rock to create 
spatial effects:’ Mario Bussagli, ‘Introduction,’ in M. Bussagli, C. Sivaramamurti, 5000 
Years of the Art of India, p. 32. 

425. Stella Kramrisch, op. cit., 1955, p. 15: ( Talachanda —metrical floor-measure. Urdhva 
cchanda metrical height-measure.) 

426. (Gamma motion; see Glossary) 

R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, 

pp. 227 28, 341-42. i ‘ : 

427. Ibid., p. 343. 

428. A. Ghosh, (ed.,) A i ant a Mura 1967, fig. 20. 

429. Citrasutram (43:29). 

430. ‘...livelier dynamics and more complex formula of shape makes for a more organic 
effect’. . . as crescendo or decrescendo rate is added to mere wedge shape:’ R. Arnheim, 
op. cit., I960, p. 34?. 

431. M. Singh, op. cit., 1965, pi. 62. 

432. Brown observed that 'disks seemed to move much faster in the upward than in the horizontal 
direction:’ R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 341. 

433. Stella Kramrisch, op. cit., 1955, pi. HI ‘Votaries with offerings for H&riti and Paficika ,’ 
cave 2. 

— ‘Round tray heaped with offerings, round seat of aBodhisattva-likc youth are rotating 
islands, spinning into steadiness with the load which they carry:’ Foucher, The Beginning 
of Buddhist Art and Other Pssays, 1972, p. 46. 

434. M. Singh, op. cit., 1965, pi. 17:’ ‘A queen in a palace scene,’ cave 1. 

435. Sense of proportion is dynamic ‘as the active equipoise of concentrated forces: ’ R . Arnheim, 
‘A review of Proportion,’ in Gyorgy Kepes; Module Symmetry Proportion, 1 966, p. 2 1 8. 
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436 . . . Visual perception can be accompaincd by kinesthetic sensations. But these will be 
expected to occur only when and because visual tension is experienced in the first place:’ 
op. cit., 1960, p. 340. 

437. S. Kramrisch, op. cit., 1955, PI. H, cave 2 (Fig. 82). 

438. R. Amheim, op. cit., 1960, pp. 340, 341. 

439. As Michelangelo’s unfinished statues called ‘Slaves’ *. . . the body remains partly embedded 
in the block of marble and this exhibits an impressive struggle for completeness, that 
is for liberty:' Amheim, op. cit., I960, p. 348. 

440. Ibid., p. 352. 

441. Ibid., p. 340. see Glossary. 

442. Ibid., pp. 340 41. 

443. Ibid., p. 348. 

444. Ibid., p. 341. 

445. V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, PI. XXI. 

446. R. Amheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 343. 

447. Ibid., p. 348. 

- Djuric, Sopocani , 1963, PI. XXII (‘The Appearance of Christ to the Holy Women’). 

448. V. J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, pi. XXIV (‘Christ Appearing to the Apostles’), PI. XXVI 
(‘The Incredulity of Thomas’). 

449 Ibid., PI. XI. 

450. R. Amheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 343. 

451. Ibid., p. 15. 

452. Ibid., p. 341. 

453. Frich Neumann, op. cit., 1955, p. 252. 

454. Ibid., p. 333. 

455. Rudolf Amheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 336. 

456. Ibid., p. 346 

457. Ibid . p. 340. 

458. M. Singh, op. cit., 1965, pi. 62. 

(‘A monk watching the conversion of Nanda,’ cave 1 6). 

V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, PI. XI (The Nativity). 

459. Stella Kramrisch, op. cit., 1955, pi. II. 
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sanctuary apse) at Sopocani, V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, pp. 126 27. 

460. V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, PI. XXVII (The Dormition). 

461. Mila Rajkovifc, Sopocani, 1963, p. 2. 

462. Ernst Kitiinger, op. cit., 1977, p. 98. 

463. Ingrid all, ‘Ajanta, An Artistic Appreciation,’ in Ajanta Murals, 1967, p. 1 1. 

464. Dr. P. Shah, Visnudharmottara Purina, Third Khanda, Vol. II, 1961, p. 134. 

465. Ibid., ( Citrasutram , 43:2) p. 1 35. 

- - e g., the votaries painted in the chapels of cave 2. 

466. Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy, Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhan, 1974, p. xxxix. 
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472. Germain Bazin, A Concise History of Art, Vol. II, 1964, p. 438. 

473. V.J. Djurid, Sopodani, 1963, PI. XXIX. 

474. Dr. P. Shah, op. cit., ( Citrasutram 43: 10,) p. 1 35. 

475. David, L. Snellgrove, (ed.,) The Image of The Buddha, 1978, p. 109. 

476. See Glossary. 

477. Stella Kramrisch, op. cit., 1955, p. 15. 

478. M. Chatzidakis, A. Grabar, Byzantine and Early Medieval Painting, 1965, p. 23. 

Ernst Kit/.inger explains this as ‘strongly modelled’ forms ‘pressing forward against 
the frame work' giving the example of the apse mosaic of S.S. Cosmos and Damian (Plate 
93) Rome: op. cit., p. 93: 

479. P.A. Michelis, op. cit., 1964, p. 149. 

480. E. Kit/.inger elaborates: ‘a mystical dissolution into a green atmosphere’ the spirit of which 
was found in the diaper grid floor carpet mosaics of Eastern Mediterranean influencing 
the aesthetics and Church decoration of Justinan era: op. cit., 1977, pp. 88 90. 

- ‘Leonardo’s system of bowers in which branches were tied together as Lomaz/.o 
informs. These structures became a vogue and were simulated in ceiling painting:’ R.M. 
Frye, Milton's Imagery and the Visual Art. 1978, p. 225. 

Frederich Hartt points to Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling in tree -growth patterning and 
also the module in ‘swelling movements of the bodies of the figures:’ History of Italian 
Renaissance Art, pp. 445 49. 

481. P.A. Michelis, op. cit., 1964, pp. 40, 150. 

482 G. Kubler and Levistrauss refer to rejuvenation of myth in analogous terms that ‘when 
an ancient version becomes unintelligibly obsolete a new version, recast in contemporary 
terms, performs the old explanatory purpose:’ Brodsky, ‘Continunity and Discontinuity 
in Style: A Problem in Art Historical Methodology,’ in Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, Vol. XXXIV, Feb. 1981 , p. 29. 

483. Stella Kramrisch. op. cit., 1937, p. 1 1 

484. Ibid., p. 10. 

485. The mystic awe and the need for salvation are the two major sources to which Geeta 
Kapoor alludes as corresponding between the world’s great mythologies and man’s 
superabundant imagination: Contemporary Indian Artist, 1978, p. 28. 

486. Kurt Badt quoted by R. Amheim, op. cit., 1960, p. 298. 

487. This fact is proved at Bauhaus as informed by Ittan Johannes already noted in the chapter 
‘Artist and Patron,’ p. 1 39 n. 9. 

488. R. Arnheim explains that the sense of proportion is dynamic ‘as the active equipoise 
of concentrated forces:’ ‘A Review of Proportion,’ in Gyorgy Kepes, Module Symmetry 
Proportion, 1966, p. 218. 

489. Quoted by Dr. P. ohah, op. cit., 1961 , p. 43. 

490. Quoted by K.G. Subramanyan, Moving Focus, 1978, p. 85. 

491. Stella Kramrisch, op. cit., 1937, p. 15. 

492. Quoted by Krishna Chaitanya, A History of Indian Painting, The Mural Tradition, 1976, 
p. 15. 

493 Quoted by Dr. Lazar Milin, ‘The Theology of Icons,’ in The Serbian Orthodox Church, 
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Vol. Ill, No. 3, 1972, p. 45. 

494. Defining ‘Unconsummated mixture’ of ‘illumination’ and the object on G. Braque's 
still-life, Arnheim thus sums it up; op. cit., 1960, p. 270. 

495. V.J. Djunc, op. cit., 1963, p. 71. 

496. Karl Khandalavala, op. cit., 1974, p. 39. 

497. ‘But beauty due to an artistic arrangement of fabda or artha by the poet comes to be 
regarded as guna. This has been hinted at by Abhinavagupta in his Locana on the Vrtti 
of Karikar.' K. Krishnamoorthy, Dhvanvaloka of Anandavardhan, 1974, p. 336 notes for 

p. 1 18-1.1. 

— it follows that a transposition of nature, even when it is very far fetched, remains 
figurative and is figuration; but it also follows that a transposition taken up to the point 
where nothing in the work suggests or evokes some basic naturalistic subject- a transposi 
tion, therefore, which to the naked eye does not even imply the act of transposition 
itself will rightly be called abstract abstraction.’ Michel Scuphor, A Dictionary of 
Abstract Painting, 1958, p. 3. 

498. C. Sivaramamurti, op. cit., 1978, p. 24. 

499. Otto Demus, Byzantine Art and the West, 1970. p. 194. 

- It is what Wolfflin described of the spirit of Baroque in Michelangelo’s St. Peter’s 
dome where, ‘the symbolic image of weight is maintained yet dominated by the expiession 
of spiritual liberty’; quoted by R. Arnheim, op. cit., 1 960, p. 365. Mila Rajkovic confirms 
to the similarity in the spirit of Michelangelo and the artist of Sopocani, Sopocani, 1963, 

p. 2. 

500. Bematt Newman as quoted by Charles Harrison, ‘Abstract Expressionism II,’ in Studio 
International, Vol. 1 85. No. 952, Feb., 1973. p. 59. 

‘On this earth men arc mostly void of proportions on account of the power of time 
and condition (state) therefore, understanding this, a wise man should in relation to ksaya 
and vrddhi create proportion by his own genius' ( Citrasutra 39:51 ): Dr. Priyabala Shah, 
op. cit., p. 1 1 5. 

- ‘Thus like the artists of today the Byzantines often resorted to deliberate distortions 
of the figure.’ 

— D.T. Rice ‘preface’ to Yugoslavia-Mediaeval Frescoes, 1956, p. 9. 

501. P.A. Michelis, op. cit., 1964, p. 40. 

502. Svetozar RadojCic, ‘Introduction’ in Yugoslavia Mediaeval Frescoes, 1956, p. 20. 

503. . . (ifcntic) is convinced that the suggested beauty surpasses the beauty of the expressed, 
he will rate it as dhvani kavya or first rate poetry. If the suggested element is almost 
negligible in appeal, it will be third-rate poetry ( Citra Kivya ):’ Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy, 
op. cit., p. xxxii iii. 

—Mila Rajkovic significantly comments that at Sopodani ‘the content is a final synthesis 
stripped of all that would age it. . .’ Sopocani, 1963, p. 5. 

504. Dr. Priyabala Shah, Visnudharmottara -Parana, Third Khanda, Vol. II, 1961, p. 116. 

505. ‘A study of the grain size of the particles constituting the plaster has shown that the mixture 
of ferruginous mud and gritty rock powder and sand was very carefully gauged and that 
the grains of silica possessed marked angularity, which has considerably contributed to 
the firmness and compactness of the plaster:’ Dr. B.B. Lai, ‘The Murals, Their Composition 
and Technique,’ in Ajanta Murals (e d. ,) A. Gosh, 1967, p. 54. 
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506. Since Marnbhumi is called citravapus&, (instrumental singular) it would mean the mani 
bhumis should be accompanied by proper background for pictures: Dr. Priyabala Shah, 
op. cit., p. 1 16, p. 1 14, ( Citrasutra 39:34:35). 

507. 1. e. sculptures had only one layer of intonac o—sudha lepa. 

508. 1. e., Citrasutra, Ch. 40. 

509. 1. c., in cave IV which has unfinished and partly painted ceiling and sculptures. 

510. C. Sivaramamurti, op. cit., 1978, p. 36. 

511. Citrasutra (42:82), ‘The theme or subject matter ( Vastu ) of painting becomes uttama, 
i.e., best done when the application of paint is wet ( Srdra ), of the middle ( madhyama ) 
type, when it is dry ( iuska) but it is worst ( adhama ) when it is somewhat wet and somewhat 
dry:' Dr. Priyabala Shah, op. cit., p. 134. 

-- Ardra should also denote the unified resonance of transparency, intensity and depth 
quality of a coloured surface. 

512. Jaipur fresco or the Fresco technique of Mughal school; D.N. Shukla, Silpa-iistra, 1967, 
p. 92. 

513. V.S. Agrawala, quotes Vinaya Pitaka (3/36) where ‘lepya citra* has been mentioned. 
He refers to Mahaummaga Jataka for the Ajanta type paintings on Sudha kamma - white 
plaster etc. ‘Sanskrit Sahitya main chitrakala sambandhi shabdSvali,’ in Sammelan Patrika, 
Sakabda 1880, p. 95. 

514. I.e., in caves IX and X, and on sculptures. 

515. I.e. deeply grooved chisel marks on ceiling for the firm grip of lepa. 

516. 1)r. P. Shah. op. cit., 1961, p. 116. 

5 1 7. Varieties of sand given include those coming from the caves of the mountain, D.N. Shukla, 
op. cit., 1967, p. 89; Nand Lai Bose said to one of his students that Ajanta artists used 
the clay of termite hill for protection against the white ants, L.K. Contemporary (14) 
confirms it (p. 46) by referring to demonstration chart at Santiniketan. 

5 1 8. Si/paratna, quoted by D.N. Shukla, op. cit., p. 95. 

519. These ingredients and processes are given in Citrasutra, Ch. 40, verses 1 to 10. 

- Citralaksana, A.K. Bhattacharya, op. cit., 1974, pp. 42 45. 

520. Dr. B.B. Lai, op. cit., 1967, p. n. 

521. Dr. P. Shah, op. cit., 1961, ( Citrasutra ) p. 118. 

522. Ibid , p. 118. 

523. D.N. Shukla, too, pleads on the basis of text like Citrasutra that gold and other metallic 
substances were used, op. cit., pp. 1 20-22. 

524. M&nasoH&sa and Silparatna give an account of three types of brushes- Sthula for lepa 
application. Madhya for outline and Suksma for finishing. Samarangana SOtradhSra gives 
five types, D.N. Shukla, op. cit., pp. 1 22 23. 

— ‘It is remarkable instance of how great works of art have been created by simple 
means:’ Madanjeet Singh, op. cit., I'NESCO, 1954, p. 10. 

525. Bana Bhatta indica.es that ‘these sOtras or lines like Brahmasutra, Pakasutra and BahissOtra 
vary and fall at particular points on the canvas cutting particular parts of the form according 
as the Sthana or pose in front, profile or three quarter- view and so forth:’ D.N. Shukla, 
op. cit., p. 201 . 

526. C. Sivaramamurti, op. cit., 1978, pp. 33, 34. 

527 D.T. Rice, op. cit., 1972, p. 199. 
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— The Oxford Companion to Art, (ed.,) Harold Osborne, 1970, p. 444. 

528. D.T. Rice, op. cit., 1972, p. 200. 

529. Prof. B. Prodanovic, and Late Prof. Milo Milunovic gave to understand in their classes. 

530. K. Herberts, The Complete Book or Artists’ Technique, 1963, p. 291. 

531. D.T. Rice, op. cit., 1972, p. 201. 

532. K. Herbert, op. cit., 1963, p. 291. 

533. Ibid., p. 292. 

534. Vojislav J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, PI. XLI. 

535. D.T. Rice, op. cit., 1972, p. 200. 

536. K. Herberts, op. cit., 1963, p. 291. 

537. The Oxford Companion to Art, 1970, p. 444. 

538. D.T. Rice, op. cit., 1972, p. 200. 

The Oxford Companion to Art, 1970, p. 444. 

Vojislav J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, p. 68. 

.639. I.e., over apostle John's face in north transept West wall, Vojislav J Djurii, Sopocani, 
1963, PI. Xl/VIIl. 

540. D.T. Rice, op. cit., 1972, p. 201. 

Vojislav J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, PI. LVI. 

541. D.T. Rice, op. cit., 1972. p. 200. 

542. Vojislav J. Djuric, Resava, 1963, P. XV. 

543. The Oxford Campanion to Art, 1970, p. 444. 

544. Vojislav J. Djuric. Sopodani, 1963, PI. XXXI, XL. 

545. The Oxford Companion to Art, 1970, op. cit, p. 444. 

546. Vojislav J. Djunc, Sopocani, 1963, p. 71 . 

547 . B.B. La., op. cit., 1967, p. 55. 

548. A.K. Bhattacharya, op. cit., 1974, pp. 34-35. 

549. Maurizo Taddei, op. cit., 1977, pi. 59. 

550. Citrasutra, (43:21, 22). 

551. Mario Bussagli, Painting of Central Asia, 1963, pp. 32, 35. 

552. ‘Very surely in the world’s history,’ writes Havell, ‘has there come together that true 
symphony of the three arts: painting, sculpture and architectonic design, creating the 
most perfect architecture, which are so beautifully harmonized at Ajanta.’ 

--quoted by Dr. S. Siddiqui, The Charm of Aurangabad; A Pictorial Guide, 1977, p. 
30. 

553. Solomon Gladstone, Jottings at Ajanta, 1923, p. 54. 

554. P.A. Michelis, op. cit., 1964, p. 135. 

555. V.J. Djuric, Sopocani, 1963, p. 71. 

556. D.T. Rice, op. cit., 1972, p. 203. 

557. J.J. Pollitt. The Art of Greece, l400-31n.c., 1°65, p. 55. 

558. Madanieet Singh has reproduced such effects of the paintings of Ajanta (cave 17), op. 
cit., 1965, pi. 12. p. 26. 

559. Heinrich Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, vol. I, 1964, p. 190. 

560. Karl Khandalavala, op. cit., 1974, p. 47. 

561. S.P. Gupta comes out with the thesis that during Atoka's times the heraldic -symbols 
were brought back in drawings by his Dharma mahimStras, emissaries to West Asia. 
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These were synthesised and made to suit the ’will of the people’ hence digested on the 
Indian philosophic and aesthetic grounds. This he propounds against the refugee or 
journey craftsmen theory. These were men behind the Mauryan art motifs, believed to 
be from Persia (Wheeler, Boachhofer etc.), Bectria (Marshall) and Assyria (Irwin): S.P. 
Gupta, The Roots of Indian Art, 1980, pp. 271 300. 

- The relation of the Gupta art with the north west (Gandhara) is seen in the terracottas 
of Mirpurkhas (Sindh) and Devniinori (Gujarat). At both the places Corinthian type capitals 
could be noticed. U.P. Shah also found clear Gandharan influence in some of Shamlaji 
sculptures — M. Taddei, op. cit., 1977, pp. 122-23. M. Taddei also quotes Philostratus 
(a neo Pythagorean philosopher living in 1st century ad) describing the Fire Temple 
at Jandial (Taxila) as a Zoroastrain temple, having the copper plaque reliefs narrating 
events of Alexander and Porus and reminding one of 'production of Zeuxis, Polygnotus 
and Euphranor:’ ibid., pp. 79-81. 

Appearance of 'Hunting scenes’ and theses related to other cults likeMazdaism from 
1st century bc to 2nd and 3rd century ai> (Madeleine Hallade, The Gandhara Style 
and the Evolution of Buddhist Art, 1968, p. 22). This is significant with reference to 
the ‘animal frieze’ along the sty’.obate in cave 9 at Ajanta. 

562. At N&garjunakonda Saka dresses and Dionysus's portrayal show the trade relations between 
Rome and South India, but its influence is negligible on Vengi-area. 

— R.N. Misra, Bharatiya Murtikala, 1978, p. 114, 118, 122. 

563. E.B. Feldmann, Varieties of Visual Experience, 2nd ed., p. 659. 

564 ‘Buddhist doctrine led to far reaching speculations on the subject of light and turthcr 
developed under the influence of Iranian religious thought to Amitabha Amitayus, the 
supreme Buddha of infinite Light and Life, hypostasis of the Sakyamum ; S. Iaki finds 
the theory of ‘light’ precisely worked out in Saddharmapundarika Sutra, Suvarnaprabhasa 
and Sukhavativyuha: Mario Bussagli, Painting of Central Asia, 1963, p. 35. 

565. ‘The principles of AmaravatT art were executed and continued in the Gupta period. . . 
bustle and turmoil of human life — quietened down to a balance of equilibrium and 
peace . . .' S.N. Das Gupta, Fundamentals of Indian Art, 1 960, pp. 96, 97. 

‘The Gupta aesthetic put an end to this feverishness, and may be compared with 
early Gothic which shares the same moral and plastic significance. Germin Bazin, A 
Concise History of Art, Pt. IT, 1 864, p. 445. 

‘The Bagh PadmapSni is the major preceding source that influenced the painting of 
both the Padmapani and VajrapSni of Ajanta:’ J. Anderson Bagh Caves, Historical and 
Descriptive Analysis, 3 paintings’ part II. in Marg, Vol. XXV, No. j, June 1972, p. 42. 

566. Henrich Zimmer, op. cit , 1964, p. 349. 

567 About the conception of the Buddha’s figure there have always been divergent opinions. 
The synthesis is not denied by any of the historians of Indian art. The later scholarship 
supports that the t 'hnique and conception gave the ensuing visual perception as and 
when adapted. Snellgrove is also of the view that the new material (grantie rock of the 
Sahyadri hills) and the new cutting technique led to new language of form with regard 
to Buddha images formally and stylistically different from Mathura and Sarnalh •- The 
Image of the Buddha, 1978, p. 108. 

568. Benjamin Rowland calls this ‘attenuated indolent grace:’ The Art and Architecture ot 
India, 1970, p. 210. 
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569. Myrina terracottas of around 1 st century b.c. of East Mediterranean school (late I lellenistic 
period) are of elongated figures (gen. women) of charming face and graceful poses having 
drapery clinging to body in looped folds up to legs. Stucco work of Afghanistan had its 
decisive influence. They are like elongation of figures in Amar&vatT and N3g&rjunakonda: 
S.P. Gupta, op. cit., 1980, p. 318 (though a direct influence on Mauryan art is denied 
by S.P. Gupta but a metamorphosis is also not denied). There were cycles of revival 
movement in Eastern Mediterranean which could be traced upto 4th century a.ij as Ernst 
Kitzinger has pointed out: Byzantine Art in the Making, 1977, p. 27. The probability 
of such artifacts reaching Deccan Roman settlements or ports cannot be ruled out. 
‘Dionysus' subjects presented at N&g&rjunakonda and at Ajanta should stand testimony 
to such influences. Threshold or step of cleft rocks in the foreground, a devi :e to emphasise 
depth plus strengthen illusion of horizontal floor beneath the figure (e.g., ‘Princess at 
her toilet,’ cave 17, plate 120) has parallel representation in 5th century Roman mosaics. 
This tradition goes back to Late Hellenic and Roman Panel painters (Ernst Kitzinger, op. 
cit., 1977, p. 54), which also proves exchange of Roman pictorial devices. 

— Such oblongation of figures becoming more of ‘a sign in the silence of eternity than 
a reminder of earthly existence' is found in Etruscan ‘ombara’ bronzes -C. Wentinck, 
The Human Figure. Since Greeks influenced Etruscans, they played a decisive part in 
Roman painting. The Etruscan's ‘Asian sensibility’ in giving a ‘live vitality’ (G. Bazin, 
A Concise History of Art, part I, 1964, p. 102), makes it logical to conclude that there 
was a certain relationship between ‘ombara’ and Myrina figures. Such formal hypothesis 
has a definite support in the works of Modegliani ( 1 884-1920) and Giacometti (1901 66). 
Both fall in the line of spiritual restlessness of ElGreco for being tormented by the 
Illumination and Luminosity principles of light and space configurations. 

-Thus it can also be logically said that in Myrina terracotta the synthesis made by 
East to balance the above ‘restlessness in spiritual isolation’ (as Feldmanfl, op cit., 
p. 19, puts for the figures of Giacometti) returned to its home land to revitalize the 
Pitalkhora experiments in the ‘attenuated indolent grace’ of Amaravatl. 

—Not only religious but cultural aspect of S2tav&hanas was also in common with 
Hellenized Scythians. Mediterranean terracottas were leaving stylistic and technical 
influence on the productions from Pratishthanapura. M.N. Deshpande views the same. 
Port of Arikamedu— Virapatnam also had Roman ceramics due to southern maritime trade. 
(M. Taddei, Monuments of Civilization, India, 1977, p. 64.) The vases as presented in 
Ajanta paintings betray such influences. (Yazdani, Ajanta, part I, 1930, p. V, the Lady 
with Roman Amphora near the Royal seat on the right). 

— The ‘illumination’ was used in late Hellenic and Pompeii’s illusionistic effects, and 
behaviour of light in an ‘unsystematic* and ‘sensuously real in detail’ style (H.W. Janson 
and Jane Dora, History of Art, 2nd edition, 1 977, p. 1 87). It is evident in the small figures 
of the ‘wheel of life' (cave 17, plate 105) which betrays assimilation but is used to describe 
physical world. 

570. S.P. Gupta, op. cit., 1980, p. 127. 

571. Heinrich Zimmer, op. cit., 1964, p. 224. 

572. Ime Gajjar, Ancient Indian Art and the West, 1971, p. 29. 

- ‘Most striking about these Harappan Sealing is their identification with later Indian 
traditions.' 
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573. Ibid., p. 32. 

574. S.P. Gupta, op. cit., 1980, p 72. 

575. The vertical straight line expressing the joined and tightened legs indicates pre savasana 
yoga exercises in pressing together the legs tc ‘let the energy of your whole body fill 
your body below your navel, breathing centre and loins ..to gain the life- sap.' This 
exercise also gives the round abdomen indicated in Ajanta with the concave top corners 
of dhotis. Such exercises arc explained by the great Zen painter Hakuin Zenji. 

R.D.M. Shaw, (Trans.) 77ie Embossed Tea Kettle, 1963, pp. 29 30. 

576. S.P. Gupta, op. cit., pp. 173 82. 

577. Heinrich Zimmer, op. cit., p. 1 37. 

578. In this connection it is important to note the frontal nude figure of ‘Mother goddess’ 
between Ilairiti and Paficika having a lotus in the right hand, perching on the left is 
a composite bird having lizard's head and peacock’s body behind which is painted a 
palmettc creeper (The symbols used on ring stones esp. of Kausambi Group, cf., S.P. 
Gupta, op. cit., p. 64). 

579. Ibid , p. 325. 

580. Heinrich Zimmer, op. cit., 1**64. p. 335. 

581. D.P. Singhal quoting S.K. Saraswati explains that Mathura being a converging point of 
ancient roots synthesised not only the Greek cult of image worship but also adapted 
Gandhara motifs like drapery hanging in curved folds, women and acanthus: India and 
World Civilization, Vol. I, 1972, p. 56. 

582. I.e. Left centre pillar in back aisles cave 4 (Plate 10). 

583. S P. Gupta, op. cit., 1980, pp. 105 203. 

584. In Hariti temple (cave 2) the children carved in relief are carried over from the painting 

585. ‘A mixed media approach to architcctute is almost inevitable when the designer feels 
that every part of the structure is magically alive:’ R.B. Feldmann, Varieties of Visual 
Hxpcrience , 2nd ed., p. 420. 

It is what Allan Kaprow aims at in ‘breaking down of the distinction between art 
and life,’ Dictionary of Art, (c.i ,) Eleanor S. Grcenhill, 1974. p. 277. 

586. Vojislav J. Djunc, Sopotam, 1**63, p. 58. 

587 Mila Rajkovic, Sopocani, 1963, p. 3 

588. Ernst Kit/.ingcr, op. cit., 1977, p. 2. 

589. David Talbot Rice, Byzantine Art, 1935. pp.29 35. They include Greece and Hellenic 
world; Asia Minor; Rome and Italy; ‘‘Syria and the Semitic East especially ‘Themausoleum 
of Diaclctian’ at Spalato (early 4th century a n ) where eastern ornament has to a great 
extent conquered the purely classical;" Palmera and Dura tupopa; Northern Mesopota- 
mia; Southern Mesopotamia and Southern Persia. He sums up “. . . so that it is in actual 
fact an age, a whole period of civilized world’s history that must concern us. . . . p. 208. 

590. D.T. Rice, op. c • , 1972, p. 122. 

591. Ernst Kit/.ingcr; op. cit., p. 4. 

592. Ibid . p. 124. 

— Kitzingcr has pointed out the morphological changes starting with the decomposition 
ol classical form from Antonine and Severan periods and reaching in the Arch of 
Constantine (ad 3 1 5). a synthesis through ‘the Eastern Mediterranean littoral and their 
Asiatic and African hinterlands' (p. 1 0), with ‘spatial orientation ol figures having pressed. 
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trapped as it were, between the imaginary planes and so lightly packed within’ (p. 3.) 
Reassertion of Hellenic tendencies through ‘Eastern Mediterranean' caine in 4th century 
sarcophagi. Again, in 5th century, with the principles of affirmation of surface and shape 
as per the tendencies of emblems in Eastern Mediterranean mosaic floors in the Justinianic 
period and the use of Helenic- impressionism for dematerialization, came reductionism 
in painting of the late and post Justinianic period. Hellenic tradition and transformations 
were brought out in 7th century. All such modularities in the formation of Byzantine 
Art have been pointed out as its greatest achievement lying ‘not in their innovations 
important as these are. . . but in having preserved, in the vast and cataclysmic changes, 
basic and essential elements of the ‘Greco Roman heritage’ (p. 126). Kitzinger. op. cit. 

593. ‘It was primarily the habitual and natural use of a Hellenistic style for secular subjects 
and contents which kept that style alive at a critical stage:’ Ibid., p. 1 23. 

594. ‘A slow and broadly based process of formal evolution with a powerful impetus of its 
non involving conscious and deliberate revival efforts:’ Ibid. 

595. Ibid., p. 114. 

596. Mila Rajkovic, Sopocani, 1963, p. .3. 

597. Erich Neumann, op. cit., p. 137, 1955, Fig. 22. 

598. Djodje Mano zisi, ‘The Fascinating Land of Archaeology,’ Makcdonija , 1957, pp. 22 28. 

599 D.T Rice, op. cit., 1972, p. 152. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY 


Since 1822, the year of Ajanta’s introduction to the Bombay Literary Society, 
followed by the researches of about 1 50 years, Ajanta has become so well -known 
by now that it hardly requires any fornal introduction. The murals in this 
art complex of thirty caves are the surviving examples of India’s panorama of 
a thousand years of creative activity starting around second century b.c and giving 
a ‘linguistic structure’ to line, form, colour and value, spatial dimensions and 
the quality of surface. 

On the other side, tnc modern research on Serbian painting, started in 1906 
by Gabriel Millet, V.R. Betkovic and Josef Strzygowski, has acclaimed it among 
the finest creations of medieval Europe. It is rightly held that ‘the best school 
of fresco painters’ of Greek Byzantium created ‘the most beautiful work of 
Serbian art’ in the murals of Sopocani (pronounced as Sopotchani). Sopocani 
was also introduced to the world of letters in the middle of the nineteenth century 
by Gilfcrding. The painting spirted around a d. 1 263 in the church of the Holy 
Trinity of this monastery built amidst a fascinating landscape in the heart of Raska 
near the present capital of the socialist republic of Serbia in Yugoslavia. These 
precious works of art, comprising almost a century’s creative endeavour, are 
regarded as a landmark in world art, as is the art of Ajanta, both of them have 
been honoured by being published in the UNESCO World Art Series. Thus, the 
harm done by centuries of neglect and desecration has been compensated at 
least in part. The idea for the present research occurred while studying, first 
hand, the works of Byzantine art at almost all the centres in Yugoslavia including 
Mt. Athos. The study of Ajanta art before and after this period undertaken at 
the picturesque site gave strength to this idea. Astonished at the similarities 
suggested by the analogous aesthetic principles of inner-light and remaining 
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conscious of the dissimilarities and constraints at the same time, the researcher 
decided to undertake a comparative study of the art of Ajanta and Sopocani. 
As for the latter, it was found to be the most significant art centre representing 
the apex of similarities apparent in the broad canvas of the art of medieval 
Yugoslavia. The research was benefited by the insights of scholars like Griin- 
wedel, Fouchcr, Coomaraswamy, Ray, Grabar, Rice, Rowland, Bazin, Kit 
zinger, Bussagli, Sivaramamurti, Grujic, Djuric, Radojcic, Rajkovic, Arnhcim, 
Moffitt and Sakhalkar. Moreover, being a practising artist and a student of 
contemporary art, the researcher was also struck by the modern pictorial 
syntheses reaffirming a similarity between the inspirations given to it by the East 
and the Byzantine art. Withal, a form-meaning expression model for the research 
process was taken up covering the following categories: 

(A) General Categories: Comprising place and its environment, phases, scope, 
importance and relevance. 

(B) Factual Categories: Political, social and cultural, and religious background 
and subject matter. 

(C) Interpretative Categories: Philosophy, aesthetics and symbolism. 

(D) Artist and patron. 

(E) Style and technique: Iconography, subjective visualization of inner essence 
in formal and plastic ingredients, technique, influence of technique over structure 
and vice vcisa, originality and influence. 

Following is the summary of the comparative studies presented according to 
the model of the research. 

I. Formal Qualities 

(a) Space and perspective and styles defined on the basis of spatial dimensions. 

(b) Light, shape and form. 

(c) Line. 

(d) Colour and value. 

(c) Quality of surface. 

(f) Composition balance, rhythm movement, tension. 

II. Expression 

(a) Subjective visualization of inner essence; emotional, mystical, mythical, 
subconscious, abstract, transcendence and distortion. 

(b) Subject matter, iconography, symbolism. 

(c) Aesthetics. 

(d) Religion. 

(e) Philosophy. 
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III. Technique and influence of technique over structure and vice versa. 

IV. Artist and patron, political, social and cultural background. 

V . Influence and originality , importance, scope and further investigative possibili 
ties. 


(I) Formal Quautiks 

(a) Space and perspective and styles defined on the basis of spatial dimensions: 
The original intentions of the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani were to re establish 
their spatial modulations, harmonizing the continuously articulated network of 
the growth in the module of arboreal growth, on the total ‘breathing surface’ 
or the flat foil. To this effect they created a consecutive series of projections 
and depth dimensions to suit their signification and the content of the theme. 
In creating the most heraldic visions and the feeling of dimensional configurations 
these artists have used such original intentions which Citrasutra appropriately 
terms as nimnonnata vibhaga , heights and depths, and classifies the artist using 
them properly as the knower and a great painter ( citravit). In the use of ‘modes,’ 1 
both the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani have clearly suggested such concerns. 
These original intentions of artistic expressions, for a scientific study, can be 
explained in some basic syndromes whereby a comparative study can clearly 
be embarked upon. These syndromes arc classified on the basis of visual terms 
of building (‘tectonic’) the dimensions of the surface of the picture encompassing 
horizontal and vertical structuring. These arc as follows: 

(i) Planer-Tectonic, (ii) Tectonic Spatial, (iii) A Tectonic Spatial, (iv) Synthetic 
A Tectonic Planer Spatial. 

In fact, John F. Moifitt (1979) has defined these syndromes relating them to 
the art styles from Archaic periods to the contemporary art. As Indian art treatises 
also defined styles concerning nimnonnata and showing artistic intentions in its 
variances, the researcher found analogy between the classifications done by 
Moffitt and those of Citrasutra. As such, the satya citra , representing full 
volumes with its surface looking as if coming out to meet the spectator, relates 
to A Tectonic Spatial intentions of the artists. The ‘projected compositions from 
the wall’ at Sopocani relate to such a spatial experience. This immanent ‘baroque’ 
instinct is thus defined in the terms ot Ajanta as well as Sopocani turning pictorial 
into plastic experience (plates 155, 161). The balance of Tectonic Spatial is 
‘classical’ and its harmonic cadence denotes the Vainika style of Ajanta. Planer 
Tectonic, with its ‘firmest’ forms having rhythmos, is Nagara style in which 
the most heraldic of hieratic figures are conceived at Ajanta and Sopocani (plates 
1 22, 1 50 and 43). The synthetic A Tectonic Planer Spatial is the use of ‘modes’ 
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to vivify various concerns of the themes. It is Mi&ra style of Ajanta shown 
in the ‘Buddha in Kapilvastu’ (cave 17, plate 155) and is also evident at Sopocani 
in figures as well as in a grand scheme like the ‘Dormition’ (nave, plate 160.) 
This ‘manneristic trend’ was found among the royal painters of both places. 
Comparison of their approach in other such syndromes is as follows: 

(i) Planer -Tectonic'. Similar perceptive factors in making the total planer 
surface as perceptual concern were adapted. The grid’s continuity and articulated 
network was the basic denominator which the configurations followed (plates 
19, 36). Planer concern is also achieved by means of circular radiation, consis 
tency of interstices and horizontal bands. Pictorial syntax like busts (plates 
44, 45), border designs, curtains, non alignment of feet on ground line (plates 
5 1 , 52), wainscoating figures and rock cliff edges (plates 48, 50) arc commonly 
used in conforming the horizontal and vertical concerns to bring about the planer 
tactility. Pictorial rhythms and ‘bulging’ out of forms served the perception of 
the ‘borderland* of the surface, which ultimately defined the dynamism of the 
inner spaces of the church or the caves. 

The difference is that the total walls of Ajanta breathe and press towards outside 
whereas at Sopocani the configurations are built to ‘bulge, but the background 
adheres to the flat extendibility , although the gold background simulates the ‘inner 
dimensio . ’ The silhouetted figures, too, are flattened with the gold foil all around. 

(ii) Tectonic Spatial'. Overlapping (especially crowding), oblique oiientation 
of figures, (hi positional tribhanga at Ajanta,) and three-fourth faces gave 
circular or screw spatial dimensions, (plates 53, 70). Similar approaches in 
perspective are also evident, c.g., the use of sharp convergences, inverted 
perspective, perspective of related distance and frontal -isometric perspective, 
(plates 61 , 62, 16, 141 , 166). Different eye levels of the background, too, build 
spatial feelings (plates 65, 66, 67). *Tri murti’ plasticity of the volume of head 
i'chievcd m India and medieval Yugoslavia is the logical outcome of such 
endeavours (plate 101) (cf. pp. 226). 

(iii) A - Tectonic Spatial'. In such multidirectional spatiality the space is dynami 
cally made alive describing the volumes and its own ‘flux’ (plates 122, 123). 
This perception of the ‘real’ is aided by the actual use of the architectural 
units, c.g., by providing sharp convergences to achieve the ‘projected’ effect. 
Similarly, at both the places this multidimensionality is subjected to the rhythms 
of composition on the surface. At Ajanta these surfaces also breathe with the 
interior space of the caves which in caityas reach out through the gavaksa- 
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windows to the summit ol the mountain and is made to return through subtle 
curves and shape of the window (plate 1 4). At Sopocani the walls act as periphery 
to define the dynamism of vertical ascendance of the interior space which, owing 
to subtle proportions, returns to define the tangibility of the objects presented 
in the murals. Since the objects have their own characteristic ‘thingness’ the 
integration ol spatial rhythms are defined in Euclidian polygonal module which 
shows the conflict with the inner growth of the forms. The spatiality defined 
in ‘modes’ also does not conform to the movement of space resulting in 
discordance visu'.lly perceived. 

In the full acceptance of the tree module, there is harmony with spatial flux 
fully grasped at Ajanta the arch example of such relationship is represented 
by the stupa. 

(b) Light, Shape and Form. 

Light. The Buddhists’ and By/antians’ preoccupation with ‘inner-light’ or 
‘heavenly light’ is evident in tiicir liberal use of a halo behind the head of the 
luminaries. This influenced their aesthetics ol light in rejecting the principle ol 
presenting ‘illumination’ through light gradients. Instead, the artists of Sopocani 
and Ajanta, while accepting the ‘luminosity’ principles, made the arbitrary use 
of light and shade in building up of the forms. Thus, colours were used with 
their values like ‘linguistic structure,’ denoting the required expression in 
traditional art. 

Thus, as was the case shown in the wooden structure of the monastery (cave 
1 7) at Ajanta (plate 1 36), and faces painted at Sopocani (plate 97), the virtuosity 
shown in the orientation of the jects’ through the use of illumination principles 
also became ‘linguistic.’ But sine such light gradients arc also used in bringing 
out the effect of dimension in the real space of the cave or the church, they 
prove that such usages arc being consciously and purposely done by the artists 
of Ajanta and Sopocani. The analogy could be found in the use of the light 
gradients over the dark ground reaching up to the highlight or lightest ornaments. 
The superb mastery of these artists to build up the forms with such light values 
is evident at Ajanta in ‘Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara’ (cave 1, plate 141) and the 
works in the chapel of St. Simeon Nemanja at Sopocani (plate 1 42). The highlights 
in the eyes of the ‘Lady under p-rasol’ (cave 17) at Ajanta (plate 135) is 
comparable to the usages of illumination at Sopocani (plate 138). It was not 
only halo shown as concretising the luminosity effects, but these artists also used 
luminous line effects, the II Indian manner (of Ajanta, plate 148) which became 
the standard of dark and light lines and even comb patterns at Sopocani (plate 
1 30 ) 
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The conflict of the principles of illumination effects and those of luminosity 
are evident in the ‘painterly style’ of the ‘woman with lotus’ (cave 1 ) at Ajanta 
(plate 146) suggesting even the cast shadow on the neck. Such dichotomy is 
accepted by the painters of Sopocani and is rendered as modes producing the 
effect of ‘strange light’ (plate 161). 

Shape and form : For the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani the human shape was 
insufficient within itself unless it was given consistency with the ideal of sadrsya 
with adrstam or prototype.’ So the rhetorics of poses, gestures and synoptic 
presentation was adapted from the drama. These characteristic forms, including 
portraits, acquired growth, vrddhi, in the introverted process of biological growth 
or arboreal growth over a system of proportion having tala or nose as the germ 
unit or grid module. Such a module is perceptually evident in the paintings of 
Ajanta and Sopocani in figure ground relationships, in trajectories and axes. 

The sense of ‘primary’ structure is brought out in the brushing or hairikaja 
vartana and also in building form through the arbitrary use of chiaroscuro (plates 
97, 138, 153). The visually satisfying clcarcut forms were the outcome of the 
principle of ksaya or vi bhaktata, extroverted motivation. A sense of madhurattva 
or levelling was added to the extroverted motivation to get the images like that 
of ‘Bodhisattva Padmapani’ at Ajanta (plate 157) or of Joseph in the ‘Nativity’ 
at Sopocani (plate 1 56). The unity of the principle of vrddhi and ksaya is moduled 
in the ‘capitals' of the pillars painted in the paintings of Ajanta and Sopocani. 
Both have harmonized ‘primary’ structure with arboreal growth (plates 47, 
83) — a principle equally applicable in the unity achieved in the basic form of 
figures through rhythms. The ‘living’ semblance of human forms was achieved 
by the ‘motor behaviour’ of periphery units in contrast to the calm poses painted 
by these artists. To all this was added the Zeitgeist of the age with ornaments 
and clothes (plates 57, 58). Cast shadows below the eyes and lace and over 
neck were ‘type’ at Sopocani to enhance the ‘historicity’ (plate 138). But the 
tension in harmony is felt in these figures in comparison with those of Ajanta 
where total unity is apparent in the use of ‘modes’ in a figure (plate 122). To 
add to the myth and mystique, such forms were given ethereal look transforming 
their gross weight by modelling in light gradients, highlights as ornaments and 
comb- patterns leaving the body in simpler totality. Associative elements like 
flying ribbons and cloth-edges, horizon and use of steps gave them levitating 
effects. Figures subjected to rhythmos also made themselves ‘ethereal’ by 
submerging into these tactile rhythms. 
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(c) Line: 

Transcription of form in this most abstract and one dimensional trace reduced 
the contour shadows and made the linear bound form become bright (Avalokitc 
Svara, plate 141, and Chapel of St. Simeon Nemanja, plate 142.) organic espe 
dally with modulations of brush lines ( hairikaja vartana ) — and cohesive in 
bringing forth the interstices. Such a cohesive effect of form and interstices 
became the true mode of ‘projected composition’ at Sopocani and of ‘forthco 
ming’ at Ajanta making the linear style the life of content and a means to bring 
harmony between the myriad forms at both the centres. 

Self-contained status of line, though reached an autonomous state (plastically) 
in detaching from the mass of colour ai Ajanta cave 2 (‘the Boddhisattva’, plate 
127) delineated the material and the psychological states, e.g., in The Buddha 
in Kapilvastu’ (plate 155) and the ‘Dormition’ (plate 161). Line, becoming the 
transcription of periphery light and highlights was resorted to give silhouette 
forms achieving monumcntality and transparency effect similar to solarization 
of photo negative. The use of dark lines alongwith the light ones was experimented 
at Ajanta (cave 2, plate 148) but was in vogue at Sopocani. The periphery light 
line defined the transparency of attire and the high -light line as ornaments 
defined the transparency of volume at Ajanta. The effect of transparent and 
luminous volumes was achieved at Sopocani by making these light lines as 
patterns (in angels, plate 130.) The basic difference of the linear work can be 
seen in composure at Ajanta (plate 155) and the constantly alternating mood 
between anguish and vitality at Sopocani (plate 1 59). 

(d) Colour and Values : 

The artists of Ajanta and Sopocani used the colours in perceptual and symbolic 
values for structuring and pouring forth the essence. Colours had a dynamic 
character for them to be rendered ultimately beyond day-to-day experience. 
Thus, gold and blue of the background turned into ‘active space’ showing 
dimension as well as the tactile surface. By using green as one of the basics 
both the artists have left a rich and subtle experience of colour. Used almost 
for identical syntax, their technique consisted of juxtaposing landing tones 2 in 
various admixtures, r -ibordinating, dominating, inversing and complementing. 
Apparently, Ajanta colours conform to ‘earthy’ tones as do those of Sopocani 
to the powdery and suffused light. Ultimately, both submit to the unity and 
integrity of the surface of the walls. 

The germ-modules of fundamental colours left by them here and there stir 
the sight and create a lively harmony, dimension and modellings. Both of them 
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have used the principles of separation of fundamentals, unity of complemcntarics, 
spreading and concentric movements of long and short wave colours and the 
mutual repellings of landing tones to create the images like Padmapani, and Christ 
in the ‘Dormition.’ Colour as a bright -gradient illuminated the structural monu 
mentality giving an ‘animated repose’ of intrinsic luminosity to AvalokiteSvara 
(plate 141 ) and to the paintings in the chapel of St. Simeon Neman ja (plate 142). 

The dissimilarities become evident in the use of ‘similarity of dominant colour’ 
maintained at Ajanta in the admixtures. This, by giving essentially identical 
colours, still produces the dynamism, since the same colour is ‘torn into two 
different scales’ and provides the ‘forthcoming’ (plate 120). The use of comple- 
mentaries, too, under this scheme produces tcrtiarics and ‘earthy’ colours giving 
a general resonance of coloured light gi\ ing a bodily or tactile sensation along 
with the extinguishing of particularity. On the other hand, at Sopocani, the mixing 
of white (lime) as astringent is dominating with the principle of ‘similarity of 
subordinate’ colour producing essentially different colours connected by the 
same admixture. The colour produces undisturbed presence, the ‘individuality,’ 
(plate 161) giving a general resonance of white light. It lacks variety of vital 
forces and echoes ‘completeness and nothingness.’ The portraits painted in the 
admixtures of ‘similarity of dominant’ colour provide them a lively sense. Such 
a resonance of coloured light is realized also in the works of Chapel of St. Simeon 
(plate 142). 

(e) Quality of Surface: 

Although the glistening of the burnished surface at Ajanta and the gold foil 
in the background of Sopocani paintings submit to the aesthetics of ‘inner-light’, 
the basic difference is that the surface of the former maintain the similar lustre 
all over but that of the latter has broken effect owing to the flattened silhouettes 
of figures painted in ‘fresco’ and peeping out of the golden glare. 

Presently, this mystique of the surface is lost at both the places and a 
lustrous-matte surface is left with the disappearance of burnished shine and gold’s 
glare. Calcitc layer at Sopocani and a residual film of astringents are noticeable 
at Ajanta. The thickness of brushing is perceptible at Sopocani bui at Ajanta 
only flat marks are left owing to the burnishing. 

(f) Composition/Balance, Bhulamba : 

By treating similar themes of matriarchal principle in giving emphasis on centres 
of radial axes with basic shapes of figural arrangement, and melting them into 
a rhythmic web of visual stresses and contrapuntal weights, the artists of Ajanta 
and Sopo6ani show artistic excellence in giving visual corollary to the theme. 
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Their such excellence of composition standees is shown in ‘the Dying Princess’ 
(plate 72) and the ‘Dormition’ (plate 161). 

The celestial myth conveyed in composition diffuses by homogeneously 
distributing forces and balance in the upper half of the ‘Dormition’ (plate 161) 
and in the ‘Thousand Buddhas’ (plate 124). This remains as spirit of the 
compositions of Ajanta alongwith the arbitrary sequences starting from left and 
distributing all over the wall and making the whole wall an aesthetic concern 
of a rhythmic creeper added to the myth (plates 72, 76). Wall as a frame (cave 
2, plate 54) and bands of narrative (caves 9 and 10, plates 53, 65 at Ajanta 
arc noticed as individualized punctuations of Myth, but at Sopocani (nave and 
narthex, plates 68, 69, 1 6 1 ), the artists tend to claim historical veracity through 
them. All the variants of compositional attitudes, i.c., composition diffuses and 
composition scandccs (axial, centred and polarised, 3 c.g., in ‘the Buddha 
preaching’, plate 61 ) have been used at Ajanta as these are united for example 
in the ‘Dormition’ at Sopocani (plate 161 ). 

In grouping the similarity of basic module of orientation, i.e., tree-growth, 
has helped both the artists, ‘forthcoming’ and ‘projected composition’ have 
brought out proximity and parallel extrovert motivations have given similar 
levelling processes. Directional glances and gestures arc extra support in this 
unity achieved at Ajanta and Sopocani. 

Rhythm /Mo vement. 

Rhythm, and movement reign supreme in the art of Ajanta and Sopocani. Both 
used the connected movement in a figure, creating kinesthetic responses and 
reaching to the scale of complexity in hands, gestures and expressive units of 
the faces to give the torm a paipablc ‘organism’ as human participating in the 
narratives. Fertile movements arrested in stances and postures add to such a 
concern. With such rhythms/movements and the addition of ‘projective’ images 
creating verticality and horizontality in ‘levitation’ (plates 65, 66, 67) the artists 
create the Leafed-cross myth (plate 81) or actualize the ‘Tree of Jesse’ in the 
‘Dormition.’ Similarly, these rhythms create the turning of the ‘Wheel of Life’ 
in ‘The Dying Princess’ (plate 73) inside the caves moving as the rhythmic 
creepers and actualizing the myth of Hiranyagarbha. The ‘forthcoming’ move 
ment is evidently experienced in the ‘Appearance to the Holy Women’ at Sopocani 
(plate 62), whereas it is the basic aesthetics of Ajanta. The spaces of the. church 
and the caves also ‘breathe’ with such movements by which the walls of Sopocani 
dcmatcrialize but the walls of the caves of Ajanta participate as a unit. 

The difference lies in the composure and intimacy of rhythm /movement at 
Ajanta and the conflict of vitality and anguish overwhelming the beholder at 
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Sopocani. 

Tension : Directed tensions, used as ‘the happening’ in the visual forms were 
applied to the narrative ends in the art of Ajanta and Sopocani; with such 
‘happenings’ the swinging of the figure of Irandati is created at Ajanta (plate 
82). Similarly, ‘the Christ in Glory’ descends and returns in the ‘Dormition’ at 
Sopocani (plate 161). Here the celestial vision is dynamic like the vision of 
‘Revelation’ but at Ajanta it is ‘a poetic dynamism set in motion.’ 

(II) Expression 

(a) Subjective Visualization of Inner Essence: 

The ‘real (new) eye (sight)’ of Ajanta paintings (as Citrasutra propounds) and 
humanism with real feelings of Sopocani paintings are created thus: 

Emotion: Bhavaox mental state of &rngaraox erotic, madhura or soft and sweet 
is made with highlight in the eye of ‘the Lady’ protected from sunlight under 
parasol at Ajanta (plate 135); similarly, illumination enhances the physicality 
of the lavanya of angels at Sopocani (plate 131). Below the eye level roof behind 
the ‘dancer’ (plate 57) is as erotic as the bed behind the Potiphar’s wife in the 
story of Joseph (plate 32). Erotic as preface to ‘horrific’ is presented in Simhala 
Avadana (plate 133), as arc the nudes in the purgatory at Sopocani (plate 129). 
All submit to flavour of compassion for sublimation. Atmastha or self centred 
kind of compassionate heroism’ overflows from Padmapani (plate 1 57) in more 
or less in the same way as it docs from the rhetorics of the figures of Apostles 
and Christ in the ‘Dormition’ (plate 159). The isolated groups of Apostles at 
Sopocani express suppressed state binding them together in the emissary wisdom 
(plate 161 ). At Ajanta, groupings suggest detachment in serenity of mystic love 
(plate 1 57). Such dynamism of cosmic relationship is the dhvanio f complcmen 
tary colours making the mass of the body of Padmapani. It is similarly expressed 
in the face of Christ but separated complementary colours in the figure ground 
relationship give isolation of re assurance and man’s individuality. 

The difference in rhetorics of figures is exemplified in the eyebrow drawn 
with the miniaturist’s intimate composure made monumental by giving contrast 
of the greater reticence of other members of the face of Padmapani (plate 160) 
whereas in Christ (plate 1 59) its vitality is exaggerated by the participation of 
every other member, although the ‘oratorical- sublime’ is accentuated in the 
‘Dormition.’ Serious countenance of Christ and smile of the Buddha arc among 
popularly accepted differences (cf. pp. 1 lOn. 237 on pp. 128 29, 147n. 24 on 
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p. 228). 

Mystical. The light gradients structuring the ‘luminous’ bodies of Avaloki 
tcsvara at Ajanta (plate 141) and the figures in the Chapel of St. Ncmanja (plate 
142) conform to the mystically glowing haloes used by the artists of both the 
centres. The difference is that of stress over individuality at Sopocani. Ponderous 
contemplation in ‘The Buddha in Kapilvastu’ (plates 122, 155) is similar to that 
of Joseph in the ‘Nativity’ (plate 1 56). Using the ‘modes’ of spatiality the artists 
of Ajanta create the mellowness of inner light with tender and transparent 
treatment of mass which transfigures itself with minimum lines. The solarization 
effect of dark and light lines drawn together as folds in the figure of Joseph 
dematcriali/.cs itself in the consistency given to lines. Sharp convergences add 
to the ‘forthcoming’ of Bodhisattvas (plate 1 57) and Resurrected Christ (plate 
62) done with ‘breath of life’ in plastic modelling and flow of line at Ajanta 
and free plasticity' and rcnceaux rhythm at Sopocani. The gold background of 
the latter adds to mystic glow in which the figures left in fresco become silhouette 
and dematerialize, whereas the walls of Ajanta ‘breathe’ with glistening surface 
throughout. 

Mythical Plastic and associative syntax (flying ribbons, agitating folds, 
debased feet, sharp convergences, use of horizon and steps-syntax) showing 
‘levitation’ have similarity of approach with the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani. 
The ‘elemental space’ gained through film colour at the former and gold 
background in the latter arc similar in approach in making a mythic form of 
colour. The church and the cave spaces, by achieving verticality, form part of 
the myths rejuvenated. The revi rsals of sharp convergence dynamically relating 
the celestial with the world in the ‘Dormition’ (plate 77) and the ‘Buddha 
preaching’ (plate 61 ) are also such rejuvenations. Immobility of ‘hieratic’ figures 
treated in planer tectonic front ality become a part of coming to terms with the 
duality of Life and Death (plates 1 22, 62). The myth of ‘tree of life’ is recreated 
in the creeper rhythm and in the ‘ free’ module adapted in symmetria and 
rhythmos 4 by the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani. The former transfigures the 
whole complex; in contrast, the latter transubstantiates preserving the material 
thing. 

Subconscious: The concentration and rigorous study were an integral training 
for the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani in order to present ultimate synthesis of 
their convictions born out of the inner light aesthetics. The former, in a ‘plant like 
surrender,’ humbly exhibits composure and resolution reached in the vision of 
life itself in its varied manifestations. The artist of Sopocani, of course on a 
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visionary plane, expresses unresolved contradiction of opposites in the vitality 
of confidence in the victory of man and anguish bom out of the conflict with 
the opposite. 

Abstract. Perception of the linear strength, sensibility towards the spread 
and concentration of colours (plates 122, 126, 127 and 142) interlocking of 
basic forms (plates 128, 129) and the use of style as ‘modes’ clearly indicate 
the preoccupation of the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani with the abstract. The 
dissimilarity however, becomes apparent when ‘modes’ become detectable in 
the works of Sopocani, i.c., using illumination principle in the head and the use 
of the luminosity principles in the body. The most abstract, ‘breath,’ transfigures 
at Ajanta but transubstantiates at Sopocani. 

Transcendence and Distortion: The crux of the exaltation of pure values is 
in the extension of verticality and horizontally emphasising the ‘therencss’ of 
wall . At Sopocani these walls define the breathing of the inner space of the church; 
at Ajanta, ‘thcreness’ also ‘breathes’ in living prana participating in the exaltation 
of pure space of the caves. At Sopocani, in the solitudes of these exaltations, 
the beholder is reassured by the ‘Triumphant King of Glory’ created in heroic- 
image by exaggeration in the relationships of plastic factors (plate 1 6 1 ). At Ajanta, 
too, ‘the heroism of compassion’ is achieved in the reassuring Padmapani (plate 
157) by ksy;nrddhi in the plastic syntax. Both the artists adapt vegetative 
module to their needs. At Ajanta, it becomes characteristic of cosmic relation 
ships and at Sopocani the ‘characteristic’ growth. The respectful eagerness is 
made dominant by the distortion of the shape and angle of plumb line transcending 
the figures of the maid in ‘Nativity’ (plate 139) and the Mary in ‘Presentation 
in the temple’ (plate 123). By similar methods the compassion surpasses in the 
figure of Padmapani and suggests abhayamudra even in the abstract shape in 
the background (plate 1 57). 

(b) Subject Matter 

As at the end of every discourse the Buddha would identify the characters 
of Jatakas with the present; in the same way the artists would paint the narratives 
on the walls of Ajanta juxtaposing events in this ‘epic of Life.’ By adding the 
function of cathedral church to that of the royal mausoleum, which Sopocani 
originally was, the artists of Sopocani also came to similar juxtaposing in the 
microcosm of the actual world. A circular conception of time overrides here 
as well. Such preoccupations suggest the story of Virgin’s life being heavily 
indebted to the archetypal sphere of the Mother Goddess, primordial symbolism 
of child bearing virgin, supernatural conception and birth of luminous son. Such 
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conceptions of primordial matriarchal dominances arc evident at Ajanta in the 
story of Gautama’s birth, the presentation of ‘Wheel of Life’ and the excessive 
delineation of femininity, making it a ‘temple of graces.’ As such, not Sopocani, 
but relevant medieval ‘cultural sanctuaries’ of Yugoslavia, too, have the ‘temple 
of fair womanhood’ (the King’s church in Studcnica, plate 34), the ‘Wheel of 
Life’ in the hands of the Virgin at Linder (plate 1 03) and Jataka stories (presented 
at Bcram). 

Both the artists would present the narratives starting from left. The artist of 
Sopocani gives stress on the subject in accordance with the Divine liturgy; for 
the artist of Ajanta, however, such punctuation is arbitrary except that the 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas are placed for ritual purposes usually in or around 
the sanctuary. 

The similarities in the subject matters of the lives of the Buddha and Christ 
are astonishing. Apart from ‘miraculous conception and wondrous birth,’ the 
names Mary and Maya, too, suggest archetypal overtones. Future greatness is 
predicted on their days of birth. Asita is Buddhist Simeon visiting on air or by 
the spirit. At about the same age, both Siddhartha and Jesus reveal their wisdom. 
Also, both have ‘word’ oi ‘logos’ representing them (symbolically suggested) 
at Ajanta and Sopocani (plates 11, 12). The ‘Great Renunciation and Jesus’ 
‘missing years of life’ have similar implications as have the ‘temptations’ in both 
the cases. Both begin mission with twelve disciples to establish the Kingdom 
of righteousness caring for the sick, condemning asceticism and insisting on 
‘opening of oneself in faith.’ Similarities between way of discourse, parables 
and miracles arc pointedly noticeable: the blind receiving sight, walking on water 
with faith and feeding of hundred with small cake are but a few examples. 
‘Transfigurations’ of both are presented. The Buddha gets transfigured after 
nirvana, finally identified with self existent Supreme; this matches with Christ’s 
transfiguration and identification with the Supreme. Christ on Glory returns to 
help Mary become the ‘highest wisdom.’ The same is implied in the Buddha’s 
return from Tusita heaven where his mother participates in his divine wisdom 
and becomes Prajnaparmita in the Buddhist cosmology. 

The Buddha’s cousin Dcvadatta is Judas and the soldiers’ falling at Christ's 
feet in the garden of Gcthsemane is similarly presented in Buddhism. The lile 
of Bodhisattva Kundakumara’s story in Ksantivadi J at aka matches with the 
‘passion’ cycle of Christ’s life. The presentation of the story of Jacob at Sopocani 
is akin to the Jatakas in its edifying purpose. 

Iconography. The frontality with ‘immobility,’ in ‘Appearance to the Holy 
Women’ (plate 62) and ‘the Buddha in Kapilvaslu’ (plate 122) is eloquent ol 
complete self withdrawal. In such images the pramarta or ‘modal convention. 
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modified by ‘modal differentiation’ 5 or the Zeitgeist is given the iconographical 
ideas; the ‘other directed’ 6 one gets adjusted with what the artist of Ajanta and 
Sopocani had visualized subjectively or ‘inner dircctcdly.’ The icon of Christ 
represents the conflict between the stream of Eastern abstraction and the Hellenic 
aesthetics. The Buddha’s image presents a total abstraction of the ‘Viratapurusa.’ 
All the metaphysical signs of such imagery are perceptually or kincsthetically 
made alive like a cosmic reality (plate 1 22). Rhetorics of figure is theatre -influe- 
nced which brings about a similarity of approach with Christ in the ‘Dormition’ 
at Sopocani (plate 159). This compassionate ‘Jovian’ image is parallel to the 
BodhisattvaPadmapani (plate 1 60), although the reticence and subtlety of ‘fertile’ 
movements differentiate this image from the former’s stress on ‘individual traits’ 
accommodated with the rhetorics of grace 

Bust portraits have special charm for the artists of both the places (plates 44, 
45), as is the stress on three fourth faces. Likewise, the stances and torsions 
of body find similarity of arboreal module (plates 1 57, 161 ). 

The narratives start from left and their arrangements speak of a process of 
transcendence from mundane to celestial sphere of light. The water cosmology 
has influenced the narrative cycles at Sopocani (plate 1 12). Such a gyroscopic 
presentation of Twin wheels,’ the sun and the lotus, became the Dharmacakra 
and the wheel of Harth at Ajanta as the element of Buddhistic iconography. 

Archetypal matriarchal principle through the popular religions has given the 
iconography of Mary’s ‘Dormition.’ The enigma of life and death has been given 
the transcendental aspect in ‘Mary becoming Sophia’ (plate 161). Similar 
iconographic layout is found in the Mahapparinirvana (cave 1 7) at Ajanta (plate 
162). In Sundari’s death also the transcendence of Nanda is found (plate 72). 

The Vedic conception of ‘navel born’ (plate 31) is the root of Tree of Jesse 
(plate 30), as it is of the iconography of the ‘thousand Buddhas’ (plates 124, 
27). In Hiranyagarbha, the Padmamula ‘Tree of Life’ and Brahmamula (plate 
22) ‘Tree of Knowledge’ overlap and become leafed cross (plates 99, 23) as 
well as the iconographic base of other crosses (plates 15, 16), as it is also the 
base of Tri ratna (plate 98). Lion and Root aspects of Christ (plate 102) find 
such base in the leafed cross. The halo behind divinities is a part of such 
conception of both the places. ‘Tree of Life’ alongwith the ancient ‘Horn’ 
motif (plate 2 1 ) becomes the base of iconographic distribution of attributes (plates 
13, 15, 21) i.c., the male attributes on right and the female on left (hence the 
concretization of idea in ‘conversation’ motif, a type of which is also found in 
Yugoslavia. Gold as celestial ‘metaphor’ and jewels expressive of eternity are 
made concrete at both the places (plates 115, 116, 141). 

Buddhistic aniconic pillared wheel (of inner light) and ‘empty throne’ (plate 
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29) is similar to ‘iconic’ presentation of ‘etimasija’ and stylites on pillars (plate 
28), in quietistic meditation at Sopocani Thus, Buddha’s lirna (plate 96) also 
finds its place between the eyebrows of St. John the Divine (plate 97). Similarly, 
nudity as ‘truth’ is presented at Sopocani (plate 129); it embodies ephemeral, 
phenomenal world at Ajanta (plate 128). Composite images arc painted at 
both the centres (plates 33, 35). The similarities of iconographic details of 
ribbons, curtains, rock -cliffs, cubical rocks, quadrangular baptistry — consccra 
tion pavclion ( sarvato bhadrika ) arc striking. All these are guarded by flanking 
deities at Ajanta as well as in Yugoslavian churches. 

Symbolism. 

The styles of various spatial dimensions were themselves the symbols used 
in ‘modes.’ They were anagogically enlarged to contain literal, moral and 
allegorical meanings for making the cave a Gandhakuti and the church a New 
Jerusalem. Their ultimate inner light symbolism was breathing space which was 
symbolised in the creeper or the vine by the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani. 

Of this space the ultimate symbol was the stupa or dome as vac or ‘word’ 
(plates 11, 12). Their concentric growth as archetypal ‘Celestial Fig Tree' was 
symbolised in Tree of Jesse, or Padmamu/a having the ‘Sun’ (agni) and ‘Water 
of Life’ (soma) aspects. This symbolism encompassed the presented symbolism 
from narratives to the halo and from Tri ratna to Leafed Cross (plates 98. 99). 
The ‘ free of Life and of Knowledge’ (plate 22) overlapping each other were 
symbolized in patriarchal cross; in gyroscopic presentation they became the base 
plan and the vertical plan of the church signifying the cycles of narrative from 
the mundane world born out of ‘fountain’ or ‘water’ to the celestial sphere of 
light (plate 1 12) and turned as a cakra (plate 106) in the halo of Christ at Sopocani. 
All this is echoed in the symbolism presented on the ceiling of cave 2 at Ajanta 
(plate 1 16) and in Buddhist Garbhakosa-dhatu mar.dala (plate 1 13), which has 
a striking similarity with the decorative details in Yugoslavian churches having 
a pillar paricarp (plate 1 14) topped with the sun born out of the lotus (plate 
111). The ‘Tree’ symbolism finds its consummation in becoming the module 
of the growth of form at Ajanta and Sopocani. Its basic laws governing the growth 
of symbol at Ajanta are also manifested in Yugoslavia. For example, the 
hybridization law has concrete proof in Kirtimukha at Ajanta which also finds 
its place at Studenica (plate 102). The growth of these cultural sanctuaries is 
also arboreal in Yugoslavia as well as in India. 

The ‘Wheel of Life’ in Mary’s hand at Linder (plate 103) conforms to the 
symbolism in the ecclesiastical writings ot Nicifor Kalist connecting archetypal 
Mother Goddess symbolism. The spiral motif or uroboros, symbolising primeval 
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male and female consciousness as an undifferentiated whole, finds its place at 
Mileseva, and significantly as mantle lines on the abdomen of Christ in Glory 
showing contemplative ‘omphalopsychoi’ practice. Similarly, it is presented by 
the side of the ‘Wheel of Life’ at Ajanta. By means of such symbolism Mary 
in the ‘Dormition’ and Sundari as the ‘Dying Princess’ become ‘Copper- 
cauldron* in female body dying to give birth to the Highest Wisdom. Thus Sophia 
and images of Prajdaparamita symbolize spiritual transformation of ‘Wheel of 
Life* in the archetypal matriarchal symbolism. Their colour symbolism, too, finds 
striking similarity in Mary’s green robe and Prajnaparamita's green colour. It 
is similar to the white for Christ in ‘Transfiguration’ at Sopocani (as prescribed 
by Hcrminy) and moon -white given to Padmapani at Ajanta (according to 
Hamsapurusa concept in Citrasutra). 

Divine attributes and universal qualities arc manifested in the images of man 
at Ajanta, so is he the ‘microcosm of world’ at Sopocani. The difference is that 
at Sopocani the symbolism is implicit in the overall heroic spectacle of mankind, 
having less preoccupation with aestheticism. It is more explicit in Ajanta’s 
all inclusive aestheticism, and the concept of universal life. 

(c) Aesthetics 

‘Word’ as literary charm, style and the divine inspiration presented in the motif 
of the evangelists looking skyward (plate 12) is similar to the motifs of conch 
over lotus painted at Ajanta symbolizing sphota or nadaov vac(platc 1 1 ). Conch 
symbolizing ‘sky’ implies also the divine inspiration for which Citrasutra and 
Hcrminy both provide purification rites. As Divyavadana speaks of veneration 
to the designated in images, so does Hcrminy. 

The word’s aesthetic configuration was analyzed as rhetorics of figures 
influenced by dramaturgy at Sopocani in the light of classical and medieval 
aesthetics. Similarly, the poetic qualities had found analysis from Bharata to the 
exponents of suggested meaning, dhvani, or vac. Thus, the required proficiency 
in dance and dramaturgy automatically connected the artist of Ajanta with 
rhetorics and poetics. 'Phis was added with aesthetic appropriateness in ‘modes’ 
or vrttis consummating in suggestivencss at both the places. The oratorical 
sublime at Sopocani was suggested through rationalistic and demonstrative ideal 
filled with the pathetic element. For its configuration the idealism and the 
awareness of the tragic was adopted by the master of Sopocani (this echoes 
at Ajanta too). This duality of symmetria and rhythmos woven together created, 
as H.W. Janson points out, the aesthetic suggestiveness of the classical style 
of Greece. The motifs such as the ‘Dormition* also represent the Hellenistic 
phantasia theory of spiritually uplifting qualities of the work of art. Repre- 
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senting the ‘mystical catharsis’ and the ‘religious catharsis’ of primitives, this 
motif receives a sacramental value. 

Emotion was also admitted as the principle of unity by the artist of Ajanta. 
In ‘mystic-ecstasy,’ through which the ‘formless consciousness’ of Buddhists 
was to become the brahmananda of dhvani theorists in rasa dhvani adapting 
the prana aesthetics of the Vedantic tradition (Citrasutra ) , thus, ‘breathing 
pictures’ were created. These were the cognitive structures of the Buddhist’s 
‘flux’ manifested in ‘forthcoming.’ Thus, the aniconic tradition based on the 
reductive ( ksya) principles of configuration (the extreme of which in the catabolic 
state reduces the formal organization to zero), was given the anabolic ( vrddhi ) 
significance in the prana aesthetics 7 or the aesthetics of ‘inner light.’ The creeper 
growth became its living symbol revitalizing the reductive grid on the ceilings 
of Ajanta. 

This conception of ‘inner light’ brought out the creeper signification again in 
Justinianic Byzantine art through which the aniconic traditions of iconoclastic 
period were given the inner-growth of form. With such adaptation of ‘forth- 
coming’ aesthetics the artists of Sopocani created images of the Resurrected 
Christ and ‘projected composition.’ But the concept of physical dematerialization 
before spiritual rebirth dominated and the creeper rhythmos dcmatcrializcd the 
picture on the wall surface making it only an ingredient defining the dynamic 
space of the church. This was dissimilar to the making of the whole wall breathing 
and participating in the cave-space dynamism at Ajanta. 

(d) Religion 

The basic difference between Buddhist samgha and Christian church lies in 
the former’s exclusive association in contrast with the universalistic establishment 
of the latter. As both gave concession from monotheism to polytheism in order 
to become religion, both also adapted common features to become world 
religions. The Hlnayana gave way to the catholicity of Mahayana, i.e., from 
‘exemplary prophecy’ (wisdom) to ‘emissary’ type of wisdom. Similarly, the 
Serbian Orthodox Church adapted from ‘emissary’ type wisdom to the 
Hesychast’s quietistic contemplation of ‘exemplary prophecy.’ Thus, the image 
of the Buddha from Supreme and static being gave way to multiplication in 
thousand Buddhas. Similarly, for the Revelation’s Christ being first and the last 
creation of God, a full hierarchy of ‘heavenly court’ was added. There is a striking 
similarity between the Buddhist and Christian worships (both using incense, 
flowers, lights and singing, and having institutions like celibacy, relics and 
confessions). The charms were added later from the popular religions. Thus 
as Sahajayana incorporated the individual traits within the ‘way,’ the individuals’ 
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‘infirmities’ would also find Christ’s grace. 

In the universalizing concepts given to Christianity at the Nicacne councils, 
the Trinity was accepted. In the Mahayanic Trinity, the Buddha being man is 
similar to the second ‘being’ in the Christian Trinity. The Buddha saves with 
example, not with the representative sacrifice for sin. The conception of Holy 
State of Serbian Orthodox Church is the outcome of emissary prophecy and 
active asceticism with its weighty civic strata. The inward contemplation of 
Buddhists did not result as such in the Holy state. Only the Cakravartin aspects 
of the Buddhahood resulted in a ‘welfare state’ and the conception of Maitnya 
Buddha as the saviour awaiting in the Heaven. Analogously, Christ’s second 
coming also became the major theme of many of the Byzantine churches. This 
brings out the similarity between the welfare aspect of Serbian monarch and 
the Cakravartin aspect taken up by the Guptas and the Vakatakas. 

Similarity between the mystic - way or the consummation of mysticism is evident 
from sila ‘via purgativa’ to samadhi ‘via illuminativa* where active compassion 
of Buddhists and God’s love both draw no distinction between the world here 
and heaven. But within themselves the distinction remains as that of ‘Transub 
stantiation’ in Christianity and ‘Transfiguration’ in Buddhism, the former giving 
a glimpse of the latter. 

(e) Philo soph* 

Shunning metaphysical speculations and rejuvenating the ancient wisdom both, 
the Buddha and Christ, had the basic concern for spiritual rebirth. In univcrsaliza 
tion, the living traditions were added and a transformation from patriarchal to 
the dominance of matriarchal conceptions took place. 

With the contemplation of ‘inner-light’ the stages of comprehension start from 
miseries of the matter going up to the enlightenment experience. The volitional 
effort is ‘the way’ orthc-praxc ; the difference between faith and reason, thus, 
ceases. A theological development towards the first principle is evident starting 
from ‘only for the human’ in Christianity, the same all embracing concept is 
meant ‘for all sentient beings’ in Buddhism. Absorbing the Logos philosophy, 
Dionysus’ three stages are for the mystic experience purification, illumination 
and consummation attaining which the Divine eros creates reflections and 
Christ becomes the ‘Fountain of Life.’ Allowing the categories of Maya to fall 
back into potentiality, the Buddhistic meditation, started with sila , becomes 
conscious of interdependence resulting in the doctrine of flux, Servant San tanam; 
this brings the vijhana or formless consciousness as a positive attainment where 
the Buddha becomes identified with playful and purposeless character of the 
‘void’ and the projection arises again. Peace of Arhat turns into the universal 
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peace as it is in Christianity: ‘Now the lord of peace himself give you peace 
always by all means.’ The doctrine of Liberation, Sukhavati with ‘bondlcss light’ 
is kingdom of God. Jesus ‘advance in wisdom and stature’ speaks of apostolic 
tradition transforming the Alexandrian philosophy heavily indebted to Indian 
metaphors of the ‘birth’ becoming ‘purification of soul’ and ‘cycles of birth’ for 
‘transcendental growth.’ 

Thus, the conception Hiranyagarbha imbibes ‘world soul’ Golden Stupa , vac 
or ‘word’ as the ‘New Jerusalem’ with Tree of Life’ and ‘Water of Life,’ the 
aground soma equivalents. 


(Ill) Technique 

With the indigenous modulations of proportion and maturity time, the mixture 
of sand (mud), lime, brick powder, vegetable and fibrous material was prepared 
by the artists of Ajanta and Sopocani for the required thickness of the primary 
layer. Both started working from the top. The intonaco or Suddha Jepa or ‘opsis’ 
consisted of fine slaked lime (with vegetable material) in thin layer and 
k *pt for not too wet technique of Ajanta fresco and the Byzantinc-fresco at 
Sopocani. Painting passages ranged from transparent to thick application and 
‘sacco’ using linear brushing as well as the half toning with medium on surface. 
The medium remained water with lime white as astringent (with vegetable 
material at Ajanta). Colours were applied in plain patch ( patraja ) and hatching 
[hatrika and binduja ) giving spatial and formal modulations. Starting with grid 
drawn for proportions and using charcoal (Indian treatises confirm) and sinopia 
for preliminary lining, (over incised tracing lines), light and shade areas and 
iconographic details were added after this subhavarti rckha. The under-coating 
of terreverte is not ruled out before filling up the interstices with darks and 
bringing out the light gradients up to highlight or white ornament, while leaving 
at places the under coating which render the effect similar to scrumbling. The 
artists of Sopocani added foils of gold in tesserae form in the background and 
‘glistening’ was achieved by burnishing at Ajanta (the use of gold is not ruled 
out). 

Influence of Technique Over Structure and Vice versa: 

Both chose heavy medium to bring out the unity of aesthetic complex combining 
sculpture /relief and architecture for the ultimate expression of dynamic space 
for ‘Revelation’ at Sopocani and the ‘flux’ at Ajanta. The dcmatcrializing was 
achieved by ‘fresco transparency,’ suffused light aided with golden background, 
and the consistency given to linearity at Sopocani. The transfiguration of Ajanta 
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walls was achieved through ‘glistening' of burnishing and binduja, and patraja 
application of (film) colours entailing ‘space.’ Linear application and hatching 
added to form modulations but also reduced them into the rhythmic planer-tecto- 
nic surface owing to the bulging interstices. Above all, the pliantness of wet surface 
added spontaneity to their lines. 

(IV) Artist and Patron 

The visionary master -artist of Sopocani and the sthavira of Ajanta are comparable 
inasmuch as they harmonized different stylistic manners and also reconciled the 
directions of their patrons with the individual capacities of their assistants. By 
dint of their expertise and their leading role in art activity, both of them occupied 
high status in the society. They were at the top of three tier system, the 
accomplishers, i.c., royal or monastic artists came next to them, and still below 
were the apprentices, evidently having the lowest social position. The higher 
positions in these artists’ guild system were generally acquired by degrees; the 
experience and the family succession, too, played their parts. The master artists 
had direct access to the royal patrons. As such they could be sent as emissaries 
to alien lands where they collected novel and useful motifs and thus enriched 
the royal repertory of their native countries. 

Indigenous artists, having had rigorous training in guild workshops and 
monasteries /universities including that of dance/drama, and expert foreign 
artists would be invited by the patrons, which would end their self commending 
journeyman or refugee artist status. Then onward would start the tradition of 
construction, carving and painting which continued for generations, and ultimate- 
ly culminated in such cultural -sanctuaries as those of Ajanta and Sopocani. The 
monk artists were also absorbed in this system. The general anonymity of these 
mature artists could be ascribed to their spiritual purification requirements 
prescribed both by Herminy and Citrasutra. 

In spite of striking similarities listed above there appears to be difference in 
vocational attitudes between the artists of Ajanta and Sopo6ani. Although there 
was a general Buddhistic environment at Ajanta, it allowed sufficient scope for 
‘secularism’ catering to the longing of the lower-strata artists who were some- 
times in tussle with religious higher-ups. Becoming heterodox in their outlook 
they worked for all religions and, thus, contributed to the evolution of a 
countrywide style. The didactic character of narrative paintings at Ajanta did 
not fetter the freedom of the artist while his counterpart at Sopodani seems to 
have been mostly impressed by the requirements of sacramental liturgy. Lastly, 
there arc mentions of women artists working in India, it is not so in Serbia. 
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The royal patronage can be regarded as the manifestation of ‘King’s divine 
will ’ 8 at both the centres. It took concrete shape in the multiplication of cultural 
sanctuaries, speaking thus of their ‘Justinian enthusiasm’ and justifying the 
patron’s titles like Dharma- maharaja or ‘Vice- regent of God.’ The patrons were 
also the protectors of culture in as much as they assimilated the indigenous 
traditions while exercising their authority in the selection of the sthaviras! master 
artists. 

The patrons’ ‘contest of piety’ is perceptible through inscriptions and visuals. 
At Sopocani we notice the family tree of Ncmanjas, giving it a distinct character 
of dynastic patronages. However, at Ajanta, the non royal and foreign donations 
give it a facet of secular patronage as well. Lastly, there is ample proof of ladies’ 
patronage excercising its influence all along the graded male patronage including 
that of guilds, merchants, ministers, and religious heads. 

Political, Social and Cultural Background. 

With the ‘commonwealth’ vision of Alexander, the city-states expanded into 
the dreams of Cakravartins. It was the dream of Guptas and Vakatakas on this 
end of Alexander’s conquered land and after a couple of centuries ‘the vision’ 
flowered at the other end into that of Tsar Dusan’s proclamation as ‘Emperor 
of the Serbs, Greeks, Bulgers and Albanians.’ As an ancient Babylonian and 
Vcdic concept, Cakravartin as ‘a temporal complement to the spiritual idea of 
the Buddha’ now turned into Vakatakas being ‘Vice-regents of God’ maintaining 
a ‘welfare- state’ and sending emissaries. The difference was that of the ‘Holy 
state’ status given by tzars (tsars) to the latter’s territories. 

With such backbone conceptions the ‘Alexandrine module’ also brought about 
political marriages, courtly intrigues, and ‘royal eye gouging’ in Byzantine -politi 
cal philosophy, as was practised by the Mauryas (i.e., Gupta’s ideals) too. The 
‘cultural sanctuaries’ continued to be built in turbulent and war-engaging times. 

'Die presence of giant literary figures like Kalidasa in the Deccan speaks of 
Vakataka age being the Golden period attracting the best of artistic talents and 
intellectuals making Ajanta the epitome of Indian art. Similarly, the Nemanjans 
attracted the best talents making them the legitimate heir and worthy of monu- 
mental tradition of Byzantine art, culminating into the most beautiful art of 
Sopocani. Their literary figures like Domentian and Theodosius, and Dusan's 
law codes plus the art treatises like Hcrminy speak of the similarity with that 
age of India which contained Kalidasa and Bana, the consolidated law codes 
of Katyayana and art -treatises like Citrasutra. The adoption of Sanskrit unified 
India, so were the Slavic regions with their own alphabet. Philosophies were 
crystallized, universities and monastic learning centres gave to the materially 
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satisfied urban life the insights into literature, painting and drama to make life 
itself ‘the texture of self-conscious work of art.’ Parallel court pageantries and 
festive gaieties existed alongwith the lesson of life as ‘endless tribulations and 
suffering.* Painting became the supreme expression of these refined urban 
societies whose backbone, of course, continued to be the agriculture. In this 
very age, Serbian landlords were establishing their independence, a phenomenon 
already got established during Satavahanas in India. Royal and social hierarchies 
were in vogue in both the ages and in India it was crystallized in caste system 
as were the four stages decided for the life of householder. 

Owing to matriarchal dominance in thoughts, women participated from house- 
hold to court-life and paid special attention to their physical presentation, not 
ignoring modesty. Mode of the general life in these two ages was marked with 
mystics, ascetics and tantrics or Eleusinian mystery cults. A liberal humanism 
existed alongwith the desire for erotic, aristocratic elegance and ceremonial 
imperial court. The finances were in a flourishing state due to coastal -trade, 
mining, internal trade and agriculture supporting the glamour of the court and 
monks. For Satavahanas and Vakatakas supporting Buddhism was a status symbol 
whereas for Nemanjids it was the task of the holy -state. 

Started during the Satavahanas, Ajanta was completed during Gupta and 
Vakataka period. Walter Spink’s theory that most of its paintings were completed 
during the reign of Harisena (last quarter of the fifth century) has started gaining 
serious attention. The monastery of Sopocani was founded by King Uros I and 
its major paintings were completed by about a.d 1 268. Exonarthex was painted 
duringKingDusan'stime (a.d. 1 331 -46) and side chapels were painted by seventh 
decade of the fourteenth century; the lower zone of the nave was repainted in 
the eighth decade. The works of these centres have been major sources of 
inspiration till today with their varying shades of art syntax. 

(V) Influence and Originality, Scope, Importance and Further Suggestions 

The influence maturing into the art of Ajanta and Sopocani constitute ‘a whole 
period of civilized world.’ The artists of both the places synthesised their 
originalities from the pictorial syntax ranging right from the Greek classicism, 
Hellenism to the Sassanian and Gupta art including the Roman. The synthesis 
of the East Mediterranean, the Gandharakusana and the art of Central Asia added 
to their vigour. Above all, basic encounters with the existence and universal 
answers for coming to terms with Life and Death were provided by the folk 
and primitive traditions. 

Sopocani’s flowering out of Byzantine’s preoccupation with classical art, solely 
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surviving in the GandhSra and significantly synthesised by the Sassanian, Kusana 
and Gupta compost (first century b.c. to seventh /eighth centuries a d., especially 
by the art of Central Asia, the mother of whose art remains Ajanta) shows the 
intrinsic relationship between the arts of Ajanta and Sopocani for the latter 
the Byzantine art had become a vehicle ever since the Justinian era. The motifs 
such as water-birds used with creepers in Byzantine churches and lotus with 
triangular mountain like pericarp topped with sun (plate 111) in Yugoslavian 
churches support such conclusions. The Urna in Sopocani (plate 97) and the 
tri murti motif (plate 101) developed from there substantiate not only the ‘modal 
convention’ 9 of the artist of Sopocani (plate 83) being from the Asiatic hinterland 
but also that the inner-light and ‘forthcoming’ conceptions (developed in Byzan 
tine art since the time of Justinianic art, plate 93) belonged to it. It culminated 
into the ‘projected composition’ and Ajantasquc forthcoming in the resurrected 
Christ manifested in the vein of Hcsychast’s contemplation (plate 62). 

The plastic code, creeper motif with water cosmology, was provided to 
Byzantine art through East Mediterranean mosaics, as proposed by Ernst 
Kitzinger (1977), giving the forthcoming in the Christ of SS cosmo and Damian 
f plate 93, Rome An 526 - 30). This is described by D.T. Rice (1972) as the 
intlucnce of Eastern inner light principle giving Buddhistic contemplation in 
Hesychast movement. 

While synthesising fervent rhythm of Amaravati, modules of creeper growth 
of Bagh, massive volumes of Mathura and mellow surfaces of Sarnath school, 
the grand originality of Ajanta lies in giving a tactile visuality to the ‘forthcoming’ 
and ‘bodied forth’ of the primeval -matter akasadhatu as fully realised in the 
‘breathing’ walls having cosmic relationship with the purc-space of the caves. 
These spaces, too, breathe in this prana aesthetics giving an anabolic creative 
urge to the catabolic principles of formalistic activity — the latter being the ksaya 
principle of Citrasutra and the former the Vrddhi principle which in its dichotomy 
with the earlier provides the prana aesthetics or the aesthetics of ‘living’ and 
‘breathing form’ of primeval space — through which the Buddhist ‘flux’ is given 
a tactile form by means of calm and intimate ‘transfiguring’ brush in the hands 
of the artist of Ajanta. 

The originality of the artist of Sopocani lies in synthesising and decoding of 
the ‘creeper motif,’ transforming it into the Zeitgeist of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church which came under the influence of Hesychast's inner-light concept. He 
too creates the variance of ‘forthcoming’ in what Djurid terms as the ‘projected 
composition’ and sculptural forms reaching the space. But in his vehemence to 
overwhelm, a trend born out of his ovcrindulgcnce with the idea of man’s victory, 
the rhytkmos in duality with symmetria get exaggerated and the contours (a 
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synthesis over dark lines and luminous lines of the Und Indian manner) receiving 
consistency bring out the skeletal frame of the figures like the effect of ‘solariza 
tion.’ Such effects dcmatcrialize the walls making them peripheries of the 
celestial -dynamism of the interior space in the church. Thus, through cree 
per motif the artists of Sopocani signifies ‘transubstantiatin’. 

In short, the prana aesthetics transfigures in the hands of the artist of Ajanta 
and ‘transubstantiates’ in those of the artist of Sopocani. 

The study of such aesthetic significance is of utmost importance for the 
present day art environment in which the ‘felt reductivism’ is prevailing, cultiva- 
ting the metaphor of ‘entropy’ in catabolic trends. Its scope as future study goes 
to the dawn of Western civilization — the Greeks, since its preoccupation with 
‘Tree’ module in Art and Life is significantly borne out by such works as ‘Man 
Between Two 'Frees’ (plate 84) painted inside an Hast Greek cup of early Archaic 
period of Greek Art. 10 Maybe it symbolizes man’s fate between the Asvattha 
and Nyagrodha — (the celestial Tree with inverted position or the ‘Bodhi Tree’ 
of Buddhist Pali literature.)" 
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Indian Painting,’ in German Expressionist Painting, catalogue, 1982, p. 153, showing a 
copy of Ajanta wall painting ‘Hariti Shrine’, cave 2 by Ludwig Kirchncr done Irom the 
copies published in John Griffiths’ volumes). In the same vein Alex Von Jawlcnsky ’ s portraits 
le.g., self portrait, illus. 329, p. 192 - H.H. Atnason, History of Modern Art, 1977) could 
be compared with ‘the woman with lotus in a palace scene’ (cave 1, Ajanta, plates 1 46, 
147) for its ‘painterly style’ and a ‘battle between light etfcct and form in painting’ (pp. 
90, 170 and n. 181 on p. 236 of the present study); this comparison would ultimately 
illuminate the relationship between the aesthetics of Russo By/.antine icons and the 
later 'inner light’ aesthetics developed in the Buddhist paintings. 
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GLOSSARY 


‘Anagogical’ symbol: Heinrich Zimmer’s term, i.c., Expanding form, suggests ‘the 
phenomenon of the growing or expanding form,’ an aesthetic effect encountered by him 
‘nowhere except in certain of the most remarkable and significant Hindu creations.' 
Related to this aesthetic effect is the ‘anagogical symbol reached as the final signification 
in the levels of increasing abstraction in the senses of scriptures noted by P. Schoff and 
J. Herzog -quoted by A.L. Herman ‘Meaning in Indian Art’, in Philosophy: Fast and 
West, Vol. XV, No. 1 , 1965. 

Composition diffuses. 

Composition scandces: ‘A systematic study of compositional patterns has been made 
by Rudrauf (summarised in J. of A. and A.C. 1 949, Vol. 7, pp. 325 54). He distinguishes 
between Compositions diffuses, in which units are evenly and homogeneously distributed 
without centre of radiation or accent (Bosch, Brueghel, Persian miniatures), and Composi- 
tions scandees, which have spatial rhythm and a hierarchy of accents. He divides the 
latter into ( 1 ) axial compositions, organised around the pivot of a principal figure or 
group; (2) centred compositions radiating from a point of gravitation; and (3) polari/.ed 
compositions, made up of two opposing figures or groups, between which there is a 
dynamic relation’ Rudolf Arnheim, Art and Visual Perception, 1960, p. 375 note for 

p. 16. 

Gamma motion: ‘is a kind of perceived locomotion in a visual pattern varying with 
the shape and orientation. It occurs essentially along the axes of what I have called the 
structural skeleton of the pattern. . . along the line of force.’ The gamma motion permits 
observation of ‘perceptual force at work in the creation of patterns’ furnishing ‘a kind 
of anatomy of the force of tensions characterizing the dynamics ol patterns when they 
are observed at rest under normal conditions’ R. Arnheim, Art and Visual Perception, 

1 960, pp. 340 4 1 . 

Hesychast: One of the thirteenth fourteenth century quietist sects of the Greek Church. 
In the first half of the fourteenth century the Hesychast monks at Mt. Alhos gave 
momentum to the ideas of true monastic life. And by the second hall ol the same centui \ 
the movement had been spreading in Serbia m lull intensity by a whole group ol these 
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monks. The contemplative practice of the Byzantine ‘Omphalopsychoi’, and the concept 
oflnner-Light were their important characteristics. 

‘King’s divine will': A model term expressing the potency and means of the King in 
carrying out the ‘Will of God’ by building cultural sanctuaries. He conforms to the ‘will 
of the people' as well owing to his own deep roots in their culture. The term is in line 
with the interaction of Greco Roman and Indo West Asian shades of ‘King’s will’ as 
discussed by S.P. Gupta in The Roots of Indian Art , 1980, pp. 12 18. This model of 
‘King’s divine will’ gives the eclectic tradition combining court style, monastic art and 
folk traditions. 

Landing Tones: In Rudolf Arnhcim’s Admixture Theory of colours the following chart 
is maintained: 


BLUE 

violet 

blue and red 

purple 

RED 

RED 

yellow red 

orange 

red yellow 

YELLOW 

YELLOW 

green yellow 

green 

green blue 

BLUE 


It has principal mixtures as stages of transition with values in central column as evenly 
balancing the two fundamentals. Central values, too, thus resemble the fundamentals 
having ‘relatively high stability and self containcdness’; others having one dominating 
fundamental show dynamic properties of ‘landing tones’ because ‘they appear as devia 
tions from tlv dominant fundamentals and exhibit a tension towards the purity of that 
fundamental’: Art and Visual Perception, 1960, p. 218. 

Mahamatras: A concept based on S.P. Gupta’s postulation of Asokan Dhamma 
mahamatras who, while returning home from their assignments in foreign countries 
brought with them novel and suitable motifs of art and architecture: The Roots of Indian 
Art, 1980, p. 299 300. 

Modal convention: Habitual and natural use of the older style for the subjects related 
to them; this process keeps these styles alive at a critical stage. 

Modal differentiation: ‘It is a slow and broadly based process of formal evolution with 
a powerful impetus of its own’ but also containing ‘the revival efforts’: Ernst Kitzinger, 
Byzantine Art in the Making, 1 977, p. 1 23. 

Modes: ‘The phenomenon of the so called ‘modes’ — the conventional use of different 
stylistic manners to denote different kinds of subject matters or different levels of 
existence.’: Ernst Kitzinger, Byzantine Art in the Making, 1977, p. 19. 

Other directed: David Riesman’s term suggesting ‘an open and insistent reference 
to a pre existent style that is being quoted so to speak, for the sake of its mental 
associations’ as catalysts, ‘they do not revolutionize but rather accentuate, reinforce 
and bring into focus existing trends by introducing a clear reference to an earlier work.’ 

Inner directed: David Reisman ’s term suggesting ‘an artist’s intent and outlook csscn 
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tially intuitive autonomous within aesthetic sphere’: Ernst Kitzinger, Byzantine Art in 
the Making, pp. 13, 79, 124. 

Prana aesthetics: A Pauranic concept in prescriptive aesthetics by which the nirvana 
principle, reached as ‘flux’ in Buddhistic dialectics, was given a (orm by ‘an illusion 
of volumes from within which space presses outward. Space, volume, mass are as though 
summoned from some inner centre or source. . . stupa is, of course, an arch-example 
of this centrifugal pressure’ (Clement Greenberg, ‘Foreword’ in Mauri/.io Taddci, 
Monuments of Civilization, India, 1 977, p. 7). M. Taddei explains it as one of the Gupta 
canons of art given to Ajanta as ‘the characteristic way of conceiving the very quality 
of forms and volumes and their relationships, a refusal to consider the images as if 
immersed in space, an insistence on seeing the image as a container of space itself, pressing 
forward the outside’ [ibid., p. 133). Stella Kramrisch explains it as ‘forthcoming’ and 
adds that ‘such a bodily experience of space actually or potentially within ourselves 
underlies the vision of space in paintings in the Deccan of the type of A janta’ Differentia 
ting it from the ‘terms of surface Kramrisch’s sharp aesthetic vision doesn’t fail to 
rccogni/.e that the ‘forthcoming’ ‘is moreover relatively the least exploited in painting 
outside India’ [A Survey of Painting in the Deccan, 1 937, pp. 3 5). She connects ‘breath’ 
or Prana containing cctana with the Talchanda (metrical floor measure) and Urdhvacha 
nda (metrical height measure) of a temple and explains that ‘the rhythmic breathing 
quality of form is the test of a work of art for it contains the life movement ( cetana ) 
of the subject’ [The Art of India, 1955, p. 15). It has the echo of what Citrasutra (43: 
20, 2 I ) speaks of the auspicious painting: 

rTOifta 3 ftwnftv <WT fTII 
S«*fte -i $3 |^|| 

‘The surface is as if glistening and embracing as if coming out to meet the spectator, 
the sweetness is as if smiling, it looks as if endowed with life. . . that is (beautiful) painting, 
which looks as if breathing’ (Dr. Priyabala Shah, Visnudharmottara Purana, third Khanda, 
Vol. II, 1961, p. 1 36). This aesthetics of Nimnonnata (heights and depths) and Vayugatya 
likhet (‘paints like the movement of the wind’, ibid, p. 1 37) was left or coded into the 
‘creeper’ motif by the painters of Ajanta »n accordance with what A. K. Coomaraswamy 
cites from ancient wisdom of India becoming the elements of Buddhist iconography: 
‘That Tree is his procession in a likeness, the emanation of his fiery -energy (/e/a.v) as 
light, the expiration of his breath [prana): he is its wise, indestructible mover’: Flements 
of Buddhist Iconography, 1972, p. 8. 

In Such aesthetics there cannot remain the difference between the religious and the 
secular. Every aspect of this life is incorporated into a known hierarchy of values in 
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the physical, psychological and metaphysical realms: S. Kramrisch, The Art of India, 
1955, p. 10. 

Rhythmos: Compositional patterns, especially of figures in movement: J.J. Pollitt, The 
Art of Greece- - 1 400 3 1 B.C., 1965, p. 57. 

Symmetric ‘Commensurability of all the parts of a statue. . . Parrhasios was the first 
to introduce symmetria into painting’: J.J. Pollitt, sup., 1965, pp. xii, 57. 

Urna: ‘The brow locks (urna) of the Cakravartin , which are placed between the brows, 
should be made of the size of one digit. . . 

The forehead lock ( urna) , emanating light, has its place between the brows. (Chapter 
111, 576 618, 101 1-56, Citraiaksana ): B.N. Goswamy and A.L. Dahmen Dallapiccola, 
An Early Document of Indian Art 'The Citraiaksana of Magna jit' , 1 976, pp. 83, 101 . 

3,-iifa xf itai 

( Chitrasutra , chap. 37:5) 

Tarnish Jha translates as . . . 
j-nft ^ ii i^wt i 

The underlined words translated in English are ‘auspicious circle’ marks between the 
eyebrows: Sammclan Patrika, 1 880 Shadabd, p. 440. 

Prin. V.S. Apte’s The Practical Sanskrit English Dictionary, Vol. II, 1957, p. 484, 
(®4) (urna) as ‘circle of hair between the eyebrows’ — Dr. Priyabala Shah reads it as ‘The 
urna or tuft of hair should be shown as an auspicious mark between their eyebrows’: 
Visnudharmottara Purana, third khanda, Vol. II, 1961, p. 108. 

A systematic study of concentrating/ meditating brows expressed in Byzantine art since 
Justinian period, reveals a progressive formation of urna symbol realized at Sopocam 
in St. John The Divine. 
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Bharhut. 15 
Bha.sa. 52 

Bhatta. Bana. 25 1 n S 2 N 

Bhatrachar>a, Ak.l 20 UP, 1 14, 234 n 08, 241 n 
263 

Bhattae harya. 1) C . Mj 
Bhoja. 50. 103. 1 25 n 1M 

bi-potitional tnbhanpj 1 54. 161, 167, 236 n 124. 264 
Bias atski. M . 122 n 1 30. |07 
Bodhidharma. 62 
Hodhgaya. 60 

Bodhisatfva. II. 10. 60. 68, 07. 08. 100. 1 16. 136, 1 10, 
145. 146. 207. pis. 122, 141. 157. see Avalokifcsvara. 


Padnutpam, 10. artistic kinship, 16, 17. 52; compara- 
tive. 1 16, 1 17, 147. illuminating aspect of Siirya, 145, 
tala measurement, tig 10. 174. form. 176. comparu 
h\e. 182. 266, colon i sot. 183, 184, comparative. 207. 
267. 270. 275; j tiwisthu Liruntr comparative. 206. 
207, 270. Santa, 20/. heroism ol compassion, com- 
parative. 207, 212. 270. of Bagh. 207. 255 n. 565. 
221. 272. V.ijrapam, 21 

Bogdan, nobleman, analogy with Niconiacln and 
Symmachi families of Rome. 55, 137. analogy with 
Mathutadasa. I ' 0 , 223 
Bogomil, sect. 46, 47. % 

Bombay, I Horary Society. 3, 261 
Bosch. FOR . 61 . on Hiranyagarhha. I ree of life, crccpci, 
88, torana, 120 n. 241, laws of growth ot liulian 
symbolism. 111. vegetal basic fomi, 6 n 7 f 8 n 150, 
38 n Styles of Indian art, 1 7 4, 248 n 425 
Bose. Nandl.il, 21, 252 n 5|? 

Biahma. 58. 125 n. 164 /.isj. 125 n 164, ijs tu. 

125 n 164.218 
Br*ihnun:ind:i. los. 277 

Brahmamnla. 80. as top wheel and wheel. C\ikra. .is 
Lotus-rosette m Tri-Ralna 111, 120 n 244, as C’akra. 
as halo, as Tree of Knowledge. 115, 1 5 1, pi 102; 2/4 
Braque. G . 111. on Picasso. 2 3 3 ii 01. 2 <6 n I 26 
HthM J Kdthj. 50 

Bron/e age Yugoslavia figurines. SO n 61. pis 100, I 10, 
05 

Buddha, the, 6 and passim. Saky.imiim. life. 60 72. com 
panson with Jesus's, 76-78. 27 3, 2 77. SnuJe. 125 n 
164, torn pa n son with serious countenance ol Christ. 
270. Bclhatu 

Buddha. 111. 116 pi 06, Walking Buddhas. 14/, 2’MI n 
14, the Buddha in Kapilavastu. painting defined. 162. 
I63.pl 122-23, |, ve Buddhas. 146. 2.42 n 263. world 
as viewed by, 210, Maitnva. 60. 147. 2/8 
Buddhaghosa, 101 100 

Buddhism. Sangha. mysticism, /. 41, 42 43. 45. 5| 52. 
54. 58 - 63 . comparison with chnstiamly. 66-67 sum 
niary. 277-78; philosophy, 8 7 -0 2. compaialive. 06 
00, summary, 277 -70, 283, Theory of light. 254 n 564 
Burgess. J . 1. 2. 4, 8, II. 13. 68 
Bussugli. M . IV. 4. 14. 17. 18. 10, 148, 162. 236 n 124. 
pure space carved. 27.0, 223. 224, 225. 248 n 424. 
257 n 604, 262 

bust portraits. 148. 150, cornpaiative. 15 3, 274. fig 46, 
pi. 121 

Ry/antinc. 21, 54-55, 56. 57. 58, Byzantium, 30. 46. 227 
Byzantine Art, I, IV. 23, 24, 20. 30. 40, 56, 05. 26 2, 281. 
283. Iconoclastic period, 106. 100, aesthetics, 1 58. 
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159, 1 7X-79, 1X0 . IKK. 219. 227. groups ul intlueiice. 
222, 223. 224, 225, 257 n. 589. murals. I 150. IS I. 

214. 2 IK. 227 

Cakra. chakra. Wheel. 88-80, as ‘Apin' aspect of celestial 
Tag -Tree, 1 10. in Tri-Ratna. as Dhamma on top and as 
lotus rosette, hrahmamula on lower part. 120 n 244 

215, 146, as PhurnidCdktd. 220, 2/4, The Buddha as 
pillared wheel, comparative with stylites on pillars. 

156. fig 2K 20. as halo. 115. 154. 275. as (Voss in 
gyioseope as celestial plan of church. 115. |S4. as 
Apulia's transcendental plan. 14K. 154. 274, pi 116 
as wheel of lile in Mary's hand, 116, 1 54. 275. pi 104 

(\tnulk.ini, 101. 102 
Cambodian Art. 129 n. 2 48 
Capadouu. 66 

('dit)j. 5. 7. K. 9, 11. 17. 52. 172. jmi ./K t-wmdow . K. 
167. 230 n 15. 264. perceptual echoing of the ‘Bija 
outside. NO, 160. 167. 221, 264. lip 14 
('dtdhohc dissolution. 92. 277. 2K4 
( \lUffKUh dsikd, 20 
Cavallmi. F* . 40 
Ceicom. Lorenzo. 23X n 172 
^clehanovii. A 4() t 4| 
f'elebanovic, M , 40 
Celk. S, 41 

Central Asian Art. 1 4K. 22 4. 225 2X3 
( Vtana. S9. 100. 123 n l5o. 20K 
Ce/anne. P . 21. sharp converge nces. 247 n I 37. pi 61 
62, arbitrary chiaroscuro. 171, 23H n. 167. ' Wirtn.i 
experiments 175. separated contour 175. pairing of 
complemenianes for \olurne and flatness, 1K4. pro 
ledum. 202 

Chuitanya. K . 2, 4 14 16.50 101 
( 'hdkij\;iitin, 41, 4K, 67. 7 0, iconography ol 14*. 229 n 
4 tig 19. 146. pi m. 27K. 2KI 
Chalukvas. 44. 54, western C'halukyan sty 1 \ 17. 20 
Ch, india. Mnti. 5 
Chattopadhvava. I), 5(), 5 1, K7 
( h.it/nMi.s. M . 24. 2 OK 
(’has da, S . 2 

On Kho, 194. 246 n 467. fig 79 
On Ira (Citral, sec Satya Chitia style 
('hitrd\utr;*m) (Cituisutid) V. and passim, r.is.i, 124 n 
1 52, \ until, 100, 207. prana aesthetics, K9. 101, 124 n. 
1 59. Jhxftru. 107. 141 n. ’. Chapters. HO n 250, 
iconogiaphy of hdms.t, cakravarun. 1 16. 145, 229 n 
4. tala measure, fig. 19. formal & plastic ingredients. 

157. 234 n 81. analogy with Arnheim’s delineations, 
passim 156-205. 262-70. appreciation. 135.205, 206. 


styles and analogy with Muffin’s definitions. 1 59 
263-64. structure of sthfinu. 1 74. t;ild and axes grid. 
174 245 ri 348, nrttu and citru . 123 n HO. |7 5 
\jrtdiu ksyuvrddhi. IK 3. 241 n 261. Ksyntumh nhlhi 
use of. 211. colours IK 3. 241 n 261, (green as h.i\i< 
analogy with Arnheim’s » 241 n. 26 4. 440 n. 214. /r/>j 
213. nidniMiunn. 212, 2:2 n. 504 
(' hitr;i\incin.~i\ir ) 159, 264 

Christ. Jesus II and passim. life. 42 72-75. comparison 
with the Buddha s. 96. 76-7X. 273, 277 7K, nonogr.i 
phv. serious countenance, 27K n compassionate her«» 
ism. 2‘ifJ. comparison with the Buddha's smile, tom- 
pass innate hemism. 270 Jovian' image. 152, divine 
attributes, comparison with the Buddha 9K. 116 155 
270. 276 

Christianity. 46. 4X. 52. sacred and hentage traditions 
64. synodic system. 63. mysteries. 64-65. 93. three 
ideas. 1 12. 6 4-66. comparison with Buddhism. 66 6 7 
summaty. 2 77 7K 

Church, det oration plan, Sopocam’s. 25 27. /2 75 14s 
|55, syrnhohsin, comparison with Aianta. IP. 154 
291. pis 1 12. I 16, as New Jerusalem, 1 12. 1 15 275. 
279. Orthodox Church. 104. 222. monks. 64 
Citrabhasa. see Niagara style 

Cittdldksdnj. 103. 141 n 9. definition paintings. 244 n 
99. hasu colours 241 n 263. ground. 213. 216 
Clarke, Arthur, C . 100 

(Tissual, art. I5K. 159, 227. 276. 2X2 283. forms 244 
n 104 decorative motifs, 114. aesthetics, 226. 22 v 
pis K5, 114. see Vainika style 
Comnerius. Manuel I, 46 
('iMnpatiy school. 21. 22 
i onch over lotus, 96. 107. 1 15, fig I 1 
Constantelos. D J . 63 65 
Constantine, emperor. 26. 45. 1 13. tig 6K 
Constantinople. 46, 47. 13K, 222 
('ontemporaty ait. 15K, 263 

Coomaraswamy A III. IV. 2. 4, 9K, on symbolism. 109 
Tree ot life. 229 n 6. the Buddha's icon. 154. uhmi. 
dimensional system and iconogiaphy. 154. 234 n 7* 
262 

Copper cauldron. 110. 1 16. 276 
Corinthian capital, 179, IS I 
Corrukov. D_. 29, 224 

Court-style. 142 n K. of Sopocam. 29; ot Ra^ka. 29 
Cousens. II . 4 

CTecper, motif, (nnceauxl ihythm. tree growth module 
arboreal growth. IV, 26. 2 7 . 30. ot glory and tnenil 
ship. K7. as ptdthh 87. 115. 1 17 n. 10. 174, ISI. 220 
22X, 271, as endless surge of form fiom cosmu 
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matter, 89, as unity between plant and human life. 89, 
123 n. 150. 181. 200, 208, 284, fig 84; as prescriptive 
aethetics of inner -light. 106. 109. 259 n. 635. 275, 
276, 283; as dimensional and planery structural growth 
module, continuously articulated network, 145, fig. 
46. 162. 165. 174. 192. 194, tig. 81. 199, 200. 208, 
217. 218, 219. 222. 226. 263. 265, 266. 269. transfig- 
ures. transubstantiates. 27 1 ; Stupa, arch example, 168, 
influence of East-Mediterranean over Byzantine. 105, 
157. adding water cosmology 225, 283. ot India 259 
n 635. of characteristic and cosmic. 211, 228, 272. as 
female generative principle, 147; as Kalpa-lata. 221 
Croce. B . 101 

Cross. Calvary. 1 12. Eastern Orthodox, 1 13, Greek. 1 12, 
1 15; Patriarchal. 1 12. 1 13. fig 15, 1 15. 275. Syrian or 
I eat -cross. 106. 1 12. pi 99. fig 24; in halo, in gyro- 
scope as cakra 112. 115. 1*4, 156. 194, 269, 275 
cubical rocks. 147. 156, tor spatial concern (in frontal - 
isometric perspective). 162. 165, 167; forming rock- 
cliff edges (motif) for planer concerns. 161. 164. 166. 
fig. 4s. pis 120. 141. 166 
Cubism, 1*8. 236 n 126. aesthetics. 179 
Cunningham. Sir A . 4 

curtain, motif of. analogy. 156. 275. syntax for planer 
concern, 160. 163. analogy 166. as amgma. 148. 152. 
upturned as liberal spirit of the orthodox church, 152, 
figs 12. 18. 40-43. P 1 161 
Cur/on. R . 23 
Cvijic. J 2.3 
Cylon. I 

Cyril and Methodius. 56 
Dalton. 113 

Dancing Girl with Musicians t Ajanta) rhythm/movement. 
198 

Dasgupta. SN . 13 89, creative flow of life 200 n. 101. 
102. 109. 220 

Dawdovica. monastery. 136 

Davids. Rhys, C A F ; . and T W , 4. *0, 69 

IVcam, 24. 56. 6* 

Deccan style. Gupta. 16. Satavahanas and Kistna valley 
219 

Decembcnsts, 31 
De Dtversi* Ambuy 136 
Deesis, 152 

Delacroix. E , 240 n 232 
Demus. O , 24. 30, 113. 211, 227 
Dcngarh II. pi. 87 
Deroko. A.. 23 
Devadatt Judas. 77, 273 


A*va, or Brahma, or Vishvakarma tradition, 104, 125 n 
171 

Phammapada , 59, 98 
Dharmacakra-pravartan mudra. 8, 147 
Phamiakaya . Sambhogakaya . Nirm&nakSya, 60. 66. 146 
Pharma-mahamatras , 254 n 561 
Pharma Maharaja, 44. 48, 138, 281 
dhvam, 99. 101, 108. 109. 218. 235 n 115.270,276,277, 
a/amkara , 101, 122 n. 139, rasa, 100. 101. 109, 122 n. 
139. 277 

Dhvanyaloka, 99. 122 n 139-42. 235 n. 115 

dhyana in art-creation, 134. 138, 140. 141 n. 9. 280 

Didron, 23. 138 

Digenis Akntas, 107 

DTgha Sikaya, 7 1 

Dikshit. K H , 68 

Dindin, 1*9 

Diocletian. 45. 223 

Dionysius of Areopagite, 108, 278 

Dionysius of Furna, monk painter. 104, 106, 107, 109. 

125 n 173, |38. 185, 210, 

Divine Liturgy, 64. 65. 72. 104. 201, 205. 273 
Divine wisdom, 1 16 
Divjak, K , 31 

Pivyavadana, 70. 107. 142 n 20. 230 n. 14, 276 
Djunc, V J II. 262. on Sopocani, 23, 24. decoration plan. 
25-27, chronology. 28. court, monastic style, and 
Palaeologue renaissance. 29, 225; similarity with exo 
narthex. 29. political background. 46. medical saints. 
55; affinities with literature. 56; Serbia, legitimate 
heir of By/antme painting. 56, projected composition. 
106, 224; analogy with ancient theater, 127 n. 205, 
pictores graeci. 1)6. 143 n 28; master painter and 
aide 1 36. dramatic movements, free and easy in space, 
rhetorics of expression. 152. 226. 2)2 n 61. 238 n 
138; works in Diacomcon, 177. technique. 215, on 
great painters of Sopocani. 218, 226 
Domentian. IV, 57, 96. 106, on light of heavens and 
transcendental. 126 n. 197, 107, 177. 208. 222. 226. 
281 

Dormition. the (Sopocani), 26, story, 73. matriarchal. 95, 
96; comparison with the ‘Dying princes', and in ico- 
nography, with Mahapannirvana, 155. 274. Pagan 
origin, 149, Oratorical sublime, 104. 108, 270. 276. 
oblique presentation of figures. 164; modes, 165 com- 
parison with A)anta (the Buddha in Kapilavaslu.) 264. 
com post tion/balance. 193-95. comparison with A)anta 
(the Dying Princess, the Buddha Preaching. Thousand 
Buddhas). 196, 268. 269. directed tensions, 203-04. 
comparison with Ajanta (the Princess on swing), 196. 
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200. birth bringing death bringing totality 204. rhythm/ 
movement, 199-200, Tree of Jesse, 200. 269 figs 77, 
7K. 79. 80. 81, modal-convention, 222, fig. 83. line. 
169. comparison with Ajanta (the Buddha in 
Kapilavastu.) 170, 267, strange light, illumination, 
luminosity, 176-78; colour. 185-86, 187. compaiison 
with Ajanta. 188, 267; mythical 271. transcendence, 
coming in terms with Life and Death, comparing with 
A|anta (the Dying Princess. Return from Tushita 
heaven.) 273-274. atmastha compassion 206. compat 
tng with Ajanta (Padmapani). 207, 270. pis 157-60 
Dragutin, 26, 28, 46, 47. 48. 65. with King Pros I near 
Virgin with Christ, lowest /one. extreme left, tig 68 
69 

Dubrovnik, archives, 136 
Dulvu, the, 147 
Dura Luropa. 222 

Du&an King, 27, 28, Emperor, 47, 2X1, 282 
Du5an Stephan, Tsar, 47, 48, 55, 57 
Duct, N. 62 

Dwivedi, R (’ , 58. 60, 61, 62 

Dying Princess, the t Ajanta). 2, persistence of the motif. 
14, echoing metriarchal principle of iifc m death, 
128 n 237. 147, i omposiiion/Bhulamba 190-92, 199. 
framed, 161. as Wheel of Life, 19). 269; coming in 
terms with Life and Death, matnarchical transcen- 
dence. comparing with Sopocam (the Dormition). 196. 
201-02, 274; Katuna rasa, 206, as Mother goddess and 
‘Horn’ motif, 221. Sundari ‘copper-cauldron.' 1 10, 
276 

Dynamic direction, gestalt law of. 87, 90. 9 1 92, 109, 
Il9n 43.221 

Last Mediterranean, mosaic floors, IV, 10 r aesthetic 
position of, 157, influence on By/antine ‘58. 2 25, 
28 2. 283, of littoral lands. 222, 22* 
hastem Orthodox Chinch. 63 66, philosophy. 92-96 
Ecumenical councils, 55. 63 
Ida ami hnfijla. Lalana and rasarui. 1 46 
LI Greco, 255 n 569 
Plephanta. 17. S3, 228 
Hleusiman mysteries. s 5, 57, 98, 282 
PI lord, 1. II. 17. 19, St 
emanation. 105. 107 
Lnussary Wisdom, 48. 270. 277. 278 
Entropy* VI. 91, 92. 106. 28 

Lpirus. St. Demetrius in Nikopli.s, mosaic Ploor with 
Watfi -Cosmology, 22S 
Laos Divine. 104. 108 
Prskine. W . 3 


etnnasija. empty throne. 151. comparison with am conn. 
Buddhist’s. 156, 274 

Etruscan art. blissful smile of corpse 128 n 2 37. 
oblongation in Ombara bron/rs 2S.S n S69. Asian 
sensibility, 2S5 n S69 

Eucharist. 72, 74, ‘Christ on paten’ analogically transub- 
stantiates the whole church in. 115, fig. 17 
Piichdian polygonal module. 265 
Exemplary wisdom. 48. 66, 277 

extrovert-motivation, theory of growth of form, 126 n 
195, analogy with Chitiasutta's principles of 
madhuratva and Vihhaktata 17S. 179. 181, 182, 192. 
266, 269 

Lahn. C . 13 

Fa-hien, 59 

Fay u m portraits 18 

Feldmann. E B . 220, 255 n 569. 256 n 585 
Lergusson, J.. 2. 3. 8, 13, 68 
Lingesten, P . the Buddha's smile. 128 n. 237 
Fisher. HAL. 45, 48 

Flower. 57. transmitting awakening, as Prajria. 1(H), 12 3 n 
146, 229 n. 8, 150. nimbus, and flower beneath. 154. 
A|anta. cthenal meaning to figures. 197, 247 n 39] 
renewed joy 1 1 L planer concern. 161. as Sophia. 1 15 
117 

flux, the, 30. 58. as cause -effect-chain. 81 n. 74. as logi 
cal concept, 60; prescriptive philosophy of. 87. ,is 
anabolic creativity life-rhythm. 91 . 92, 109. 148. 197 
228. 264. 265. 277. doctrine of Servant Santanam. 97. 
as expressionistic theory. 101. of multispatial reality. 
162. 167, 168. 198, 20 \ 236 n. 1 29, 279, 283; breath- 
ing space. 216. as myth. 209; transfiguring, transub- 
stantiating. 21 1. by burnishing. 214, by non-existent 
walls, 217, for inner-light, 221. arch example, stupa. 
168, 265 

Form- meaning-expression model, of thesis. Ill, 262. sum 
mary according to the model of the research. 262-84 
Forthcoming, the. II. acme of Indian tradition, forte of 
Ajanta, 18, 204; as anabolic signification of law of 
dynamic-direction. 87. 92. 216. 221. as breathing 
spaces, innei -light. 124 n. 150. 1 15. 226. 258 n 628, 
pi 93. 277, 283. transfiguring, 28 3, tactile, bodily 
experienced within 160, 175. 226. 227, 259 n 635. 
by sharp emergences, and inversion, 162. fig. 61. 64 

167, 247 n. 400, 202, 208, 264, 271. 277. pis. 122-23. 
in frontal isometric perspective. 162. 2 36 n. 126. pi 
137. 141; in metaphysical elasticity (Ksaya-viddhi i. 

168, 198, 236 n. 129, 168, 193. 264, Stupa as arch 
example. 168, 265; conflict with projected structure 
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composition. 168. 265. pi 130. see ibid, with lineat 
style. 171, 267. in introverted giowth 176, with cast- 
shadow. subsequent brighter gradients. 177, 187, with 
colours. I S3. 1S4. pi 157. i#X, 267. m grouping 1 61. 
264. see Mi si a style 
Voucher. A . 4 6S. 244 n. 43 V 262 
Fountain? ot Lite, as Ghrist, 48. 208, 278 
l ; rcud, S , 41 

Fry . Roger. 2 3 102, 21 7 n. 144 
Frvc. R M . 144. 231 n 33. 250 n 480 
FiiOic, B *6 

Gabriel. Archangel / V anticipation at Qi/il. 224 
gamma motion. 162. 236 n. 12 7 . see glossary 
gana, motif, 4, rule ot, 50. analogy with Yugoslav lans, 57 
Gandha-Kut>. cave 14 as. S. 44. 1 15. 188. 208. 221. 275 
Gandhara an. 14, 41. 22 V 2*6 n 581 terracotta, 258 n. 
60S, Hellenism m 224. modal convention ot Bwan- 
tine, 224. 22 V 28 3 
Gapai. 1. 220. 2*6 n *72 

Cijrbluki»>iJfutiJ numLiLi. parallel decorative details in 
Yugoslavian shindies. 1 14. 1 lo. 275. pis 1 1 1. 1 1 V 
1 14 

Gauguin P Buddhist concepts and copies of Boiobudui 
stupa 21 

Gestalt iheorv . see law ot Dynamic direction. 102, 242 n. 
263 

Geihsemane. garden ot. 7" 2~\3 
Ghosh. A . 1, 14. *212 

Giacometti A . 2** n *64 
Gibbon, 2 1 
(»i Herding 2 V 261 
Gill, Roberi. 2 4 

Giovani dc Modena. tresco ,u Bologna. 1 1 3 
Gladstone. W L Solomon V 4. * *8. 218 
G<»el/. H . !4 
Gogh. Van. 21. ! « ? 2 

Gombrsch. F H . 1 1 4 n 4 3 biological giowth attunes to 
formal correspondence 174 
gordian knots. 1 1 I 
Gothk French. 44 
Ciraber , A . 23. 1*4 ;\> ;ns. 262 
Gradac. 24 
Gray B . * <> 1* 

G'eat Mother, negative and positive aspects ot. 4*. mu lear 
phenomenon transcending consciousness 128 n 23 7 
Virgin as 1 14, 115. 1 16. positive elementary chat al- 
ter m uddramukhd motit. 88. as Mother goddess. *6. 
as Terra and other symbols, e g . wheel of lite (sen. 
seed. s.'M.jv.fff.j i see ). peacock nafijpu\pj m creeper. 


pnina , Horn t and motifs of Dormition. The Dying 
Princess*. Hariti. 56. 1 16, 147, 220, 256 n. 578; preva- 
lence of, coming to terms with enigma of Life and 
Death, as in ring stones, creepei, 88. pi 1 08, Wheel 
ot life, pi. 105, clay statuettes of Bron/e age in Yugo- 
slavia, hermaphroditic idol-as resolution ot ‘male’ 
and ‘female* powers, 45, pis., 104. 1 10, elementary 
and transformative characters, 128 n 237. 276; as 
primordial symbol presented as temple of graces’ 
A]anta, and ‘temple of fair womanhood’ —The King’s 
church. Studcmcj. Yugoslavia, 273 — as matriarchal 
principle, as fanunity at A|anta. SX. 1 16, solving mystry 
of life in death. KX. 147, of tenable mother, 41, per 
sistence ot. m ‘Dominion* motit. 45; Sopocam as 
church of, 144 268. transcendence ot symbolism, 
276. transcendence of Mars in Sophia. Similar! in 
Nanda, 274, 2/S 
Greco-Parthian. 18. 222 
Greco-Roman, 223. 257 n 542 

Greek art. 14, 44. frescoes, 22 V 282. 284. see classical 
art 

Greek Orthodox (’hutch, faith, 46 . see Orthodox (’huicli 
Greenberg, ("lenient. leduciioiu.xin ot modern artist. V 
1 14 n. 44 . Indian thiee-diniensionalilv 1 * 4 . on flux' 
of space in Indian att. 166 

pud. module, planet -tectonic doings ot continuously ai 
li ciliated net w oik as arboreal growth module 1 / 4 
similar at Aianta and Sopocam. 166. 266, as system ot 
tala propoition at Ajanta. 174. 234 n 147 tig 14. 
invisible with axes. 174, tor spaces incases and walls. 
201 as rnamhhumi. as sutf.yuUrckhn. 21 /. mine live 
grids revitalized h> deeper growth. 277, diaper loi 
planer tonecru. 160. at Kanheti and l .oma Rtshi i .ives 
212. pi 117. .is system of norm (as nosei proportion 
at Sopocam. 174, hg 36, detnatenali/atmn hy. 10*. 
frames and narrative divisions. 16 3, 214, 2 26. diaper 
grid, 106. 163. 222. 250 n 4S0. analogy of system ot 
proportion 18 1. analogy ol planer tec form doings 
264, as stait ot work. 274, Fast Mediterranean Moor 
mosaics, 225. lot flatness in Milan frescoes. 22' pi 
152 

Griffiths, J„ I. 2. 4, 17. 285 n 1 1 

( irousset. Rene, I 3 

(irw|ic. R M . 86. 262 

Grunwedel. A , 4. 14. 62, 64, 148, 262 

( iuhva Siimjj;i-t;inu:i. 1 46 

Guild, artisans. 55. 133, hierarchy. 134. 141 n. 8. work 
distribution. 134, 135. 141 n 8. guild-villages, cast. 
134. I 36. as donor, 138. 140 
(iun;i 102. 108 
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( iumhhutn Wdrigy ;i, 101 

Gupta, aesthetics, art. period, 15, 16, 17. IS, 4S. 40, 53 
57, 281 ; Gupta, Chandra-1. 43; Gupta, ('handra il, 43. 
44, 53, Gupta, Pruhhavati. 43. 52. Gupta Sassaman. 
222. Similarity of welfare aspect of Serbian monarch 
and Cakravartin aspect of Guptas, and Vakaiakas, 67, 
27S 

Gupta. S.l> , King’s will, 4H, 170 n 17, 134; on 
C akravartin, 70 n 19, sava inudra on ring stones. SS, 

220. 128 n. 1 YJ , Dhnmnui-mnhiuwitnis, 142 n 22. 
254 n 561. Myrina terracottas, 255 u 569. Sarnath 
pillar as IVunnaduikrn, 220. Western-ghat Caves. 

2 21. Mauryan period, 225 

Gupta, R S . and Mahajan H.D . (inscriptions), 4. 5, 6, lu. 
II. 13, excavations of Ajanta, M n 82; importance, uf 
sculptures later, 17. 19. Kalidasa at Ajanta, 44. 50. 59, 
60, 62 

purukui university, for snstru tradition, 1 U, 1 39. 280 
Gvo/denovic, N 31 
Gyantse, 19 

I l.ihhar, K.K 21 

Haftsmann, W , 31. 178, 181. 343 
M-dlade. M.. 16. 1 /. 18. 19. So 222 
hunna puru^u. see Bodhisattva Pudmapam .116 1 73, 276 
llarappa and Mohanjodaro. emulates. 88, .'TO, pi 107 
Mansena, King, 40, 53. 54. 57, 59 282 
Hanti, 52, 221. 128 n 237, 256 n 584, Ilantiputra 
Prav arse n a I, 44. 221 
hiimnkit , 9 
H.irtt, I- , 250 n 480 
lush h'thh.iyu, 210 
Havel I, h.B . 4, 21. 22, 254 n 552 
HegaduMc, K H 

Helena, Queen. 26. 28, 46, 55, 1 39. with Milium, lower 
/one. fig 30, 68 

Hellenism, 149, 282. Hellenic tradition. 222 22 3, 224, 
227, 257 n 590, Hellenistic impiessionism. 222, 223, 
224. Hellenistic aesthetics. 274. 276 
Herbert. K , 214, 215 
Herman. Ah. 129n 238 

Herminy. 57. 104, 107. 109, 113, 116. 138, MO. 156, 
178. 281 , proportions of hgure. 150. tig. 36. Colour as 
symbol. 185. training of artist. 210, 2’6 780; tech- 
nique of Byzantine tiesco. 214. 2/6 
Hernngham, Lady, 1. 3 

Hesychast. IV, true monastic Idc at Mt. Athos, its spread 
in Serbia, 66. 67, 92, giving examplarv ptophecy, 
277. 14th Cent, quictist sect 120n. 64. theory of 
inner light and Buddhistic contemplation. 223, 226, 


259 n 635, 283, its way over Mt Athos and Serbia 
96. influence on Sopocani, 106, 1 77, 226, 227, in 
Ajantasque forthcoming 283; on S S Cosmo and 
Damian, Rome 259 n. 635, 283. see glossary 
Hilandar. monastery. 29. 46, 56, 65, 92; Mt. Athos. I. 
1 25 n. 1 73, 56. Arc of Byzantium, 64, 66. 262. Protaton 
monastery. 29. Dionysian monastery, 55 
Hi nay ana. 7, 8, 15. 18,49, 50. 59, 61. 62. 67. 91. 277 
Hiranyagarbha, elements of, 89. as W'orld Soul. 1 18 n 
22. conceptions in. 99, 279; lconographic dements of. 
146, 155 229 n. 8, 233 n 78. 274, fig 22. 269 
Horn, motif, attributes, as adorned Sun pillar, as 
lliranyagarhha iconographic scheme. 146. 229 n 8. 
146. figs. 21, 29. developments. 150.221.274.pl 100 
honey suckle, nagapuspa, 220. 221 
Houser. A , 55, 138 
Hua-Yen <Keeon), 123 n 146 
Hussain, \1F, 21 

honodaslic period. 109, 277, Lon. 107 
lllynans. 45, lllyro-Thraccan, 223 
immobility. Ajanta. Buddhist conquest of 18. 147, elo 
quent of ‘holy meditation in Byzantine, Sopocam. 
152. comparative 147, 152. 273. pis 96. 122/155. fig 
62 

II Indian manner, at Ajanta, influencing central Asian 
painting. 172. 259 n 6 35. pis, 148-49, at Sopocam 
1 77, 227. 284. pi 130-31, comparative, 180, 265 
Indicopleustes. Cosmos, influence on Sopocam. 149. 203. 

compaiative 154, 274. pis. 111-16 
Ingrid All. 205 

inner- directed. 133. 137. 149 222. 222, 273. see glossary 
inner-light, at Ajanta. resolving dichotomy of luminosity 
and illumination ,90. 1 HO. 259 n 638. luminosity as. 
171, 172, 207. av gold background. 171, as forthcom- 
ing in colouis. 183, as glistening surface, 189, in II 
Indian manner. IV, 172, 227, 283. — echoed m the 
Renaissance. 30, -at Sopocam. as ‘fluv , projected 
image, creeper rhythm. 30. 109. 227. 259 n 635. 2 7 6 
as Heavenly light of Domentia n. 106, 126 n 19/. 
177, 178. 222. of Hcsych.tsts, (see) as luminosity 
halo.Transfiguiation motif, inner contemplation, 151. 
177, 179, 210. as spiritual strength, 226; as beatified 
consciousness, 96: Contemplation of realities. 96. as 
piojecied fotm in colour, in 187. 226. in unresolved 
dichotomy of luminosity and illumination, 223. 180. 
Comparative, as lumen fra tine and ptajhn, 98; as lu- 
minosity. 1 80, 270, individual to resolve the dichofomv 
of, 138. as glustening surface or gold background. 
190, 268. interaction of aesthetics of, 223, 261, 265, 
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271, as contemplation of, 278; as projected image, as 
prana in the forthcoming. II, HI, 241. 277. 283. in 
colour. 188. 189 
intoneco. 213. 214. 279 

Introvert motivation (theory of growth of form). 175, 
178. 179, 181, 192 

Irandati on swing, fresco. Ajanta, directed tensions, move 
ments analysis, 202-203, fig. 82 
Irano-Buddhist. Style, 17. 18, 223 
Istria, 223, Church of St. Katanne. Linder, 56, 1 16, 154. 

273, 275. pi 103 
Italian Renaissance. II. 19 

Jacob. 75 
Jagananatha. 102 
Jaggsapeta, 220 
Jainism. 54 
James. St.. 94. 99 

Janson. H W and Jane Dora. 108. 206. 276 
Jar I. Axel. 2 

JJuka and Avndana . painted at Ajanta. 9 and passim, 
earliest description, 12; Codified on different planes 
of symbolism, 9, Kiantivadi Jataka % Bodhisatva 
Kundakakura’s story bearing resemblance to the ‘Pas- 
sion* cycle of Christ's life. 10, 76. maximum number 
painted m case 17. mostly connected with Banaras. 
51. in circular conception of time, 68. major portion 
to Jatakas, 68 - 69 ; no of Jatdkas. sequence, names of 
those most fas mating to the artists. 69; Alarms con- 
tents, 68-72, and passim. Agamas containing iconog- 
raphy. 103 

Jawlensky. A V . 285 n 11. pi 147 
Jewels, as celestial sphere, Ajanta. 148. 149. Sopocam. 
150, comparative. 155. 156, 274. Doctrine of net of 
jewels and Ajanta. 123 n. 146 
Jfmutavahana . 100 
Joanikije II, Archbishop, 27. 28, 29 
Jogeshwan caves. 17 
Johannes, I., Yoga at Bauhaus, 148 n. 9 
John. St., The Divine. 25, 26. 27. account of origin of 
Rastcm Orthodox Church by, 63, Fresco with lima, II. 
26, 151, 226. 274. pi 97 

John's school of painting at Pec ,114; Master John, 30. 
31 

Josaphat. Story resembling Renunciation of Buddha. 76, 
a Saint in Greek Orthodox Church, 76 

Joseph, in the Nativity, fresco at Sopocam, 25. 179, 181, 
271, analogy with ‘Padmapatu' 182. with the Buddha 
in Kapilavastu'. 207, 271, Pis. 155-56 


Joseph, son of Jacob, 26, 75, Story, 75, 270, story in 
bands below window, fig. 68, in left panels, pi. 32 
Joseph, the painter at Mt. Athos, 138 
Joshi, G., 22 

journeyman-artisans, 134, 142 n. 18, 139, 223. 280 
Jouveau-Dubrcuil, G ,4. 14. 19 
Jovian linage. 93, 274 

Jung, 9, 88, theory of archetypes. 128 n. 237 
Justinian. 45. enthusiasm. 139, 280; mosaics. 225; aes- 
thetics. 225. 259 n. 635; period. II. 49, 226. 283 
Justiniamc period. 277, 257 n 592 

Kalacakrayana, 62 

Kalenic, monastery, pagan revival, Mamage at Cana, 
fresco, 55, 56, 65. 93, 114, 223; oriental fairy tale 
atmosphere. 58 

Kalidasa, 34 n. 44. 52. 53. 54, 57, 58. 89. 102. 281 
Kalist, Nicifor, 114, 116, 275 

Kandinsky, V. t 31, on colour 241 n. 263. 184. directed 
tensions. 201 

Kanhen, inscription, 141 n. 8, gnd system. 2 *9 n 197. pi 
117 

Kant, H., 1(H), l()3 % Kantian category. 100 

Kapoor, Gceta. 20. 2 L 141 n. 9. 251 n. 485 

Kaprow, A , 256 n 585 

Karanovil, B . 32 

Kara lepc, 224 

Karikakara, 122 n 140 

KasyapTya-A miumadbheda , 1 03 

Katara- Buddha. 221 

Karelina. 46, 139 

Kathavattu, 210 

Katyayaha, 54, 57, 281 

Kerala, paintings, 20. Budded crosses at Kottayam, 284 
n. II, figs 20-25 

Khandalavala. K , on art and artists of Ajanta. eclectism, 
13. 219, portraits. 15; style of earliest period, 15. 
Gupta influence, 15; generations working in guilds. 
16. foreign painters, 1 35; confusion over monk paint 
ers, 142 n. 17, vision of Life. 210 
King’s, will, divine, 48. 134, 135, 137. 138. 222. 280. 

town, village, 136, 139, 223, see glossary 
Kinnaras. composite images. Ajanta. 146. 147. 148, 
Sopocam. 151; comparative, 155, 274. figs . 32. 34 
Kit hner, Ludwig. Copying Ajanta 284 n 1 1 
Kirtmwkhu, 1 1 1, pi. 105, comparative, at Studemca. Yu- 
goslavia. 151, 155. pi 102, 275 
Kit/inger, R., prescriptive aesthetics of the Last Mediter- 
ranean floor mosaics influencing projected composi- 
tion of Justinian Byzantine, IV. 157, 208. 250 n. 478, 
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254 n 635. on Dormition' theme. 24, Revival of 
ancient traditions. 55, 220. 224. 257 n 592, formal 
abstraction, 105; on modes. 1 15. 130 n. 282, 215 n 
1 16. see glossary, determinants of Byzantine art. 149, 
222; modal differentiations and modal conventions. 
149, 222, 257 n. 593, see glossary; aesthetic premises 
of Byzcntine art. 157, 225, C elestial visions. 205. 
water cosmology and ateliei of S. Vitale, 2*. 225, 2(>? 
Klee. P.. on shape. 173 
Kolaric M . 30 
Komncnovic N , 55 
Kondakov, N. t 13., 23 
Konstantine the philosopher, 39 n. 240 
Kosovo, battle of, 47 

Kramrisch, Stella, on P.ana in spatial forthcoming II. 
158. 160, 161, 192. 209, 236 n 129 m colour as form, 
18. 242 n 264, in hreath. Prana in Form, 124 n 150, 
m breathing as How of line, and modelling, 89, high- 
light as ornament and thick white for modelling. 238 
n 172. on proportion and tala module, 174, 201. 248 
n 425, on composition of Simhala Avadan** Cave 17, 
246 n 352, adaptation of pictorial tradition. 13. influ- 
ence of art of nomadic-tribe, 19, classic and populat 
in Mughal. 20, expression. 184. 197, enchantment of 
plant-like surrender, 209, no difference between secu- 
lar and religions in Indian art. Ill; 3, 4 
Knshnamurthy, K .94, 101, 108, 122 n. 134. 1 23 n 140. 
206. 235 n. 115, 251 n. 497. 252 n 50*. see 

Abhmavagupta. Anandavardhuna 
Krutalol, monastery, 31 
Ki/iSmk, Z, 30 

K\a\avrdJhi, as in CttnisiUra, 156, 202, 251 n. 500, and 
passim, module of Unity of the principle, 266 
Kubler. G , formal solutions, 158, and Levi ^'-auss. on 
myth. 250 n 482 
Kuichakakshalana. 21* 

Kushana. morphology, 223. tradition. 224, ‘ > 27. 283 , - 
Mathura School, 15, 283 

Ladakh, 42 

Lahuvistant, 62. 70, 76 

La/areuic, Stefan. Despoi, 47. 56, 137. lepa. sudha . 213, 
252 n. 507, 515 

Life and Heath, enigma, of 94, 1 14, 152. J 55, 274, com- 
ing to terms with, 201, 271. 282, smile of the de.;d, 
128 n. 237 

Light, theory of 87. 217. 220. 254 n 564, aesthetics as 
link 225 * 

L|ubinkovie. R., 29 
Ljuboten. 29 


Logos theology. 92. 93, 94, 97, 273. 278, figs. I M2 
Lukayata . 87, 88 
Lokottaravadins. 62 

Lorn a Rishi cave. 129 n. 241. grid system in. 239 n 198 
Lotus (patJmaj, below conch for Nada, 52, fig- 11, as 
miraculous’ birth, 1 1 1 ; as Prajna; 148. 154. 230 n. 8, 
fig. 13. comparative with Sophia. 117. as 
Garbhaknsadhatu mandate, 227, 275, 283. pi III and 
1 13, of Sky (Sun) of earth, 146, 147, 274, as Akaia, 
148, -bom. 155, -style, 174, rhizome, 220. 256 n 579 
Luhostinya monastery, 136 
Luders, 68 

Lumen naturals, 96; Lumen gioriae, 96. Lumen gratiae. 
96. 98 

luminosity, 87.90,91. 103. 106, 138. 188. 189.210,217. 
221, 223, 227, 228. 255 n 569. 265, 268. 270. 272. 
plastic code of, 171 ; as objects, 172. as halo. 172. 177. 
180, as comb pattern 177, 182, 265, 266. conflict with 
illumination, 173. 180, 265 

Macadonian style, 137 
Mac done II. A , 4 
Macedonia, 41, 49 

Madhyamika, 61, 62. 67, Majjhima-nikayu . 60 
Madras, 21, cross at St. Thomas Mount. 2X4, Figs 21-26 

Mahakasyapa, 123 n 146, 224, pi. 149 

tiuhamatras , 1 *5, 149 n 22. 140 

MahapannnvJtu , 71. motif analogy with ‘Dormition 1 . 

155. 274. Mahapanntbbana Sutta, 71. 77. pi 162 
Mahasanghika, 61, 62 

Mahavam&a. Scheme of decoration, 9, of Stupa, 148. 

distribution of artisan’s work, 141 n. 8 
Maha\astu . 62 

Mahayana, 9, 49, 61. 67. 88. 91, 277. caves, 7, 8, 15. 16, 
44, 60. 98 
Makara. 9 

Malraux. A.. 18, 19. 23. NO 
Mandic. S . 28 

Manasara, V, 103, 125 n. 171 
ManasoHiisa . 136, 253 n 524 

Mam. 14, Manicheanism, 18. 96, Cross. 284. Fig. 20-24. 
25 

Manibhumi, 1.35, 190, 212, 252 n. 506 

Mannerism, see Misra style 

manohara , 102 

Mano-zisi, Hiodie. 223 

Munusmitt . 53 

Mara. 9. 10. 71 

‘March’ group, 31 

Marg, The Way. the Path, Buddhist, three fold. 59. The 
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b.ight-told Path, 61, 67. similarity with ’the wav' of 
Christianity. 67. OS. 27 /-27S 
Markjndeya. Sage. 133. 140 
Martin. Agnes, 22. 157. 246 n 364 
Marx. K . 134 

Mary. Virgin. 25. 26, 27. 73. 74. 75, analogy with Maya, 
77 . 2 7 3. sec ’Dominion’ 

Marys at the tomb, fresco, Sopocani. 25. directed ten- 
sions. 204. pi 166 
Masaccio. 30 
Matejca monastery. 56 

Mathura art. IS 22N. Mathura Gupta. 18. 210. 256 n. 58 1 
Mathuradasa. 134. 130 
Matisse 11,22 

AfaMj Turin j. 10 V 125 n 171 

Maury a. Clundiagupla, 41. 43. 4X 

Maury an, art period. IS, 51. 255 n 560 

Maya. 7o. 273. 2 7 S. see analogy with Mary 

Maya art, tradition, 12 s n. I'M 

A/.n J//W/J. MU 

Mediala group, M 

Medual Saints. 25. 5 s 

Mcyh.uluU. 44 

Meh, religions. Ill 145 

Merlcu-Pomy . 2 W n 102 

Mestro\ u . 4. 23. *0 

Metohit The»»di»r. 54. 5 i 

MetnarMi.il ssstci. 52. 57. 8K 01. 02. 05. 06, OS 
Michael and but hios. 20 

Michaelangelo. 2. 30. St Peter's dome 120 n 242, 251 
n 400, analogy with Sopocani artists. 21 1. 251 n. 400 
Mu halis. p A 23. sublimity. 101. 10S. 100, 211, fixed 
immobility and hnls meditation. 152. on By/antine 
Baroque 150. 2*4 n M)2. ascent of light, 177. 'char- 
acteristic' arhoieal ciowth module. 178. 100. 208. 
240 n 253. analogy with Aianta. I HI. mural concept. 
2»8 

Mileseva, monks crowning king, 47. urohoros symbol. 
< 6. 154. 2/5 school of learning. 56. instructions left 
hv the artot. 1 36. Hitanyagarbha uonographic scheme. 
I Ml 

Milm, I a/ar. 210 

Mihnda. King Menandros, 42. Milindapanha. 42 
Millet. G . 23. 76. 140. 261 
Milunmic. Milo. \’I. 23 30. 31. 24 3 n 520 
Milutin as prime, and king. 26. 28. 47. 54. 55 65. 136. 

Queen Helena with, lower /one. fig 27 
Minimal art 30, 158 

Miran. art. 14, 18. 224 Schematic perspective solutions. 
224. p|. 152 


Mirashi. V V , 31 n 24. 13 n.35, 70 n 31, 82 n S3 
Misra, R N . o, 15, Deccan Gupta. 15, 18; Vengi Style 
18, 53 on artist guilds, 134. 141 n 8. lady at lists' 
dominance, 135 

Misra style. Synthetic A Tectonic planer- Spatial, man- 
nenstic trend. 158, definition. 150, 160. 235 ns I0o 
115; at Ajanta, 162, at Sopocani, 165 66, 20/, 263 
264, pis 122. 155. 161. figs 52, 77. /8 
mithuna. conxersafion motif 146. 148, 230 n 1 5. at Decani. 

80 n 54. comparative. 155, 27 4. pi 125 
Mura, Doha la, 7. 8. 13 

Modal convention. Hellenism or Hellenic as, 140, 222 
definition. 223, 257 n 503. Gandlura as. 224. 27 3. 
Asiatic hinterland. and inner light, forthcoming. 283. 
tig 83. see glossary 

Modal differentiation. Zeitgeist pei mutations. 140. 222. 
273, definition. 257 n 504. transformation by inner 
light. 223. see glossary 
Modegham. A.. 255 n. 560 

Modern At. 23. reductivistu logic of 01. 1 10 n 40, I >7, 
284 

modem Yugoslavian sculptors. 30 
Modes, definition. 130 n. 282, as Misra siyle, 150. 160. 
166. 264. for suggestiveness al Ajanta. 108; tor invs 
tical cominumcahon at Sopocani. 108 tor suggestive 
ness at both. 276. as symbol al both. 114, 133, 274. as 
countrywide system and court-style at Aianta. 134 
142 n 118. adopted by artists at both. I *8, 263. 271. 
example at Ajanta, 162. 207 2 70. at Sopocani, 165 
pis 1 22. 155,161. tension in harmony at Sopocani. 
harmony at Ajanta. 183. 265. 266. pis 122, 138. see 
glossary 

Moffitt.'J F . V, tectonic and a-tecnmic structures, 1 58 
I50.234 n 105. 235 n 107,263 
monasteries tiaimng artists. 137, 130 
monastic artists, 134, 136, 140. 142 n 17 280 

monastic style. 20. of Morava School 20 
Mondrian. P , 2 30 n 20 3 
monk painter. 133, 136, 140, 142 n 17. 280 

monks’ three vows. 66 
moon stone Kesanpalle, 221 
Moracha, monastery, fresco, 137, 138 
Moiava school. 20, 58, colours. 185 
Mt Athos, see Ililandar monastery 
Mukherji, Binod, B , 22. 37 n. 186, pi. 04 
Mukherji, Shailo/, 22 
Murtic. E. t 31 

Mynna and Tanagra styles. 220, 223, 2.55 n. 560, 

Nada, 00, 107, 122 n. 1.30, 276 
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Naganatida. 100 
Nagapuspa. 220 

Niagara style. Planer -1 cl tunic. Ontrahhasa. Archaic art. 
ISX. definition, ISO. 2 VS n 106-0 7. 20 \ at Aianta. 
160, 101, 162. at Sopocam, 16 V 164. iomparati\c 
166 26V 264. pis 10\ 116. 124 25. syntax tigs. 
Aianta. 41, 43, 46, SO. S|. 76, pi 120-21. Sopocam. 
IS, 17 IK. 16 17, 40. 42. 45, 47. 48. 40. Sj. (>x. /() 
Nagarjuna. IS. 41. S2, Mi. 62 K9 
Nagarjunaknnda. 255 n 560 
Nagascnu, 42 
Nalarula, 54, 104 
Natya, 2 IK n IK7 

Nemanjul dynasty. 46, 40. 5K. 140. 2K1. founder. (hand 
^upan Stephan Nernan|a, as St Simeon. 26 65. 71. 

7 7. 27.V Chapel of St Simeon Nernama, painting 
programme. 26; Structure with illumination, 1 1 K 265. 
colout, 1X6-87. 1K0. 267. mystical. 207. 270. pi 142. 
fit? 17 

Neoi lassu style, see Nagara style 
Nestonans, 10 42. cross, (K4 n 11. fig 20- .» 
Neumann. \. . Wheel of life and (heat Mother: o. so. and 
Sophia. 204 figurines <d Bron/e age of Yug*»sla\ u. 
56. pis 100 10. eat ot grain. 76. comparison Akknh.m 
seal 76. Baubo figures, KK. Ciood and lemhle Motliei 
KK. utohoios. I2K n 2W, 22.V myth ol Odin. 11 V 
Cruciti vio n 1 1 1. 100 
Newman Barnett 221. 2*5 n II 7 
Nuaea, Nicene Creed. 46. 54. 6V 67 02. 01, 2 77 
Nuomacln and Symmachi. 55 
Vdankatha. 70 

N’lgmdha and Nyagrodha, tlu* celestial lig I tee. 146 
27S. 2S4, tig 22 

Nimnonnata xihhaga ISO 176 '6.1. and pa,.M:r 
Nirsana. 60. 67. 71, M n 74. 07 , OK. 00. and \ly*tic 
Catharsis 10X. 1 10. 120 n 2VS, 221 
Noble Bight- told Path. 07 see Marg. 
notm. iso. hg 16 
Nilta 173. .uul i Inf i a. 1 75 
Nits.i, 171 

nude Sopocam, |S| Ajanta and coinparatise. 156. 20. 
pis 12K-20 

Ohrid, St. Clement. 20 *6. 224. pi 02. Si .vipma. II. 2‘J. 

Virgin of Penbleplos. 20 
Okunev N L . 2.V 2K 
Oldenburg. 6K 

Old 'testament, use of pictures and statues. 100 
Oratorical Sublime. 104, definition. 107. 10K. 125 n 1K0. 
226. 22K, 270, 276 


Ortho doxy. 61 Orthe-praxe. 64 07. 2/X 
Other-directed. 137. I lo. 140, dciimtmn 140. 222. 22 V 
27 V see glossary 

Padmamiila. K0, as dome, m I n Katna. 120 n 244 l <t; 
its golden colour. 220 n 7; as stupa 1 IS. 275. as lotus 
of earth 146. as Mahumcru. 24K n 423. 274. as free 
ol late. 274 

Padmapam. see Bodhisattsa 
Pahan immature. 20. 22. 101 

pam'crly style, at Ajanta, 17 V 2X4 n I I . pi 146. defim 
lion. 23X n IK I, as dichotomy of illumination anil 
luminosity and Sopocam. 177, pi 1 IX. comparison. 
1K0 26S 66. with Jav lensky. I 17. pi 147 
Paiaeologue fenaivsaiue. 20 

Paleologuc Andromcu.s II. By/antme emperor. 4 7 54 
Pallas as. 4 \ 44 M 
Palmyra, art. 18. 222 
Pahi harata. 10 1 

Pandes. K C . V, Absolute in Indian aesthetics 122 n 
134 Santa iasa. 121 n 145, arousal ot basics, 1 2S n 
164. pillars as principles ot harmony, 125 n 17! 
identrfu ations of aesthete’s soul. 126 n. 1SI 
Pandyas S4 

PaiWskx, B , piopottion system of Bv/antine ISO. tig 
*6, nude presentation, 151 

Parimoo. R . Biephanta gained by Ajanta 17. 22K. immo 
bility in Buddhist art. IK. mural tradition, m popular 
Mughal and Rajasthan. 20. revival. 21. Ra/a, 22. m 
tluenn* on theater ol Ajanta. 100. 23K n IK/ 
Patinirxana. Malta (mudta*. K. IK. comparison with 
Dominion. 155. 2 7 4 
juris rajak as. 66 

Pa tan tii It. 52. 00 
Patkoxu. S . 2S 
Pathputsa, 220 

patriarchal system. SV KK, o|. 95, 2/X 
Paul. St . 26. 94. 9X 

fVi . Patnarchateot.47, St Demetrius, 20 M). The church 
ot Apostles, 20 
Pentecost. 2S, 72 
Pcpck. Mdjkovic. 226 

Perspective. Ajanta, 161. 162. figs 56. 61. 66. pis 122, 
155, 137. 141. 157. Sopocam, 164. 165, tigs. 16. ss 
62. 64. 67, 77. pi 166. comparative. 160. 264 
Pctkouc. V. 2 V 25. 2X. 22 I 
Petlcxski. O . 31 

Phantasm theory. Hellenistic, iOK, 126 n 1K0 
Picasso. P , 234 n 0|. 236 n 126. Picassism. 22 
Pictures jzraci, 223 
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Pitalkhora. 2? 5 it 5ft 1 ) 

Pjand/ikent. 17. 225 

Planer -Tectonic, see Nagaia style 

Plato. 95. 98. 126 n ISO 

Plotinus. 97, 104. theory of emanation, 105. lQx, 126 n 
ISI 

Pollitt. J J , 126 n. ISO. 2 IS. 226. 239 n 193 
Pollock. J.. 106 
Polykleitos. 10/ 

Pompeian, paintings, 236 n. 126, 256 n. 569 
prabhu , 102 

Prabhavafi Gupta. 44. 1 *9 

Prajria 16. 59. 61. 67. as male pnnnpte. S7. 90. 91. 
comparative as inner-light. 98. 100. 201, as Padma. 
I4S 

Prajna paramitJ , 54. SK, Comparative symbolism, 1 16, as 
Tara, iconography, 145, IX V 221. 229 n 4-6; 243 n 
270; comparative. 221. with Sophia. 9, 201, 273. 276, 
pl 157 

Pnkm . or upas 87 

Pramana, 102. Ill 202. as tmxial convention 273. see 
norm, tala 

Prana, /Vj/i.kic sthctics, II. IV. V. VI. IS. in Revival pd . 
22 87. 91 . 92. definition 123 n 150. in Chitrasutra, 
101, 124 n 159, at Sopot ant. 106. comparative. 109, 
225. 228. 2 7 7. 283. as Tree of Lite, centrifugal force 
in stupa. 145. 229 n. 6. and passim in Formal values, 
including comp native study. 156-206. 262-72. see 
glossary 

Pratishthanpura. 255 n 569 
Pravrtn Vtjhana, 96 

Preaching Buddha. I' he '.Ajantai directed tensions. 201. 
fig. 61 

Pregelj, M . 3(> 

Prehistoric art. SS 

Princess on Swing, the (A junta). directed tensions. 202- 
03. fig. 82 

Pn/eren. church of oui Lady of Levich. 136 
Prodanovu., IWkIji. V||, 31. 253 n. 529 
Projected image, composition. 158, 159, 234 n 103, with 
sharp convergences and inversion. 164, 165.201.204. 
207. 237 n I40.264.pl 166, fig. 62. 77. with colour. 
185. 1 86- 1 S' 7 . 196. 200. 224, 225. 227. 259 n 6*5, 
26*. 267. 269, 27* T , 283. 283 
Prune. M. B , 3| 

Psellus. 107 
Ptolemy, 43 
Pulshikar. S. B . 22 

Puranas, 54. 103. Agtupurana, 103; Matsya. 103; 
Visnudharmottara . 103, colours. 241 n. 263, sec 


Chitrasutra 
Purkovic, M.. 28 
Pumaghata. 174. 181 

Qi/il. 20. 31. 224. pl 149 

Radhaknshnan, S. V. 48. 76, 94, 104. comparative Christ's 
and the Buddha’s life. 76, 77, 78. Religion. 96. 98. on 
Christianity. 85 n 185. 93. on Revelation and Logos. 
94. triune nature in. 96. Life and Death, ecstasy. 94. 
120 n. 84; prayer. Divine Eros. 95, Niccnr creed. 92. 
and Logos theology. 91; Platonic Triad, theism of 
Aristotle, and Christianity , 106. 107, lliranyagarhlia. 
1 1 8 n 22. 233 n. 78, and More, C A . 58, 87, 96, 98. 
99 

RadojCic. S , 2*. 28. 56, 57, 58. 194, 258 n 608. 262 
Raiastham miniatures, 20, 50, 103 
Rajgir to Barabar. 221 

Rajkovic.M . 24. 30. 108. 137, 199.251 n 499,205,212. 
222, 262 

Rand. Paul, grid system. 2*9 n. |97 
Ras. 64 

Rasa. 1(H). definition, categories according to Chitrasulru. 

102, 124 n 152. as dominant theme ot an epoch, 
amplification. 103; Adhhuta , KM. 125 n 164. 
Bhayanaka. 206, 270, Citrarasa . 100. 1 35, 206. Kanina. 
206, 221, iitmastha. 206. of heroism. 206, 270. ot 
Pay as ft a, 207, 270. Prakrti ra.su, 100. Pnoanta, 123 n 
140; Premarasa, 102. 103, Santa, 100. 103, 122 23 
ns. 140-45. 207. 221. Smiuiia. 10*. 206, 270, Vita. 
Yuddhavira. Pharma v fra. PanasTta , 103. Pay.'mra. 
Safvavira. Vidvaxira , Tapi nit a, Yngavira, Ksania\na 

103. 270, 272 

Raska. 45, 261, school of architecture, 24 
Raso Brahma vada, 99. 122 n 134 
Rastrakuta. 44 

Ravena mosaics. IV. 31, 22*. 225. atelier of S Vitale. 
225 

Rawson, P . 22 

Ray. Niharranjan. III. IV. 4. 59, 89. 99. 100. 102. 12* n 
* 145, 127 n. 230 
Ra/.a. S. II.. 22 
Read. It.. 23 

Rcductivism. felt-logic of, 9), 119 n 49, 106, 284 
Renaissance, the, 30 
Resava. monastery, 39 n. 240, 56, 215 
Revelation, 94, 95, 98. 150, 270, 279 
Rhythmos. 108, 226, 227, 266, 276, 277. see glossary 
Rice, D. T, II. Syrian style, 19; on ’Dominion', 24, 
realism of Serbian school. 126 n. 194; Macedonian 



sly le M7. technique. 17/ 214 215 JIM. 2|| 

Hcimmy. 214. formalise influences ocei Bc/.mtmc 
.in. 222. 22V 227. 257 n 5*9. Hesyc lust's influence. 
259 n 6*5. 262. 28 < 

Riesman. I).i\ ul. 1 * t 

rinjz i. hi! edges. sri* iuhii.il locks 

ring-Mones. 88. M urla/i i pan |-P.itna arid Kau.isamhi group. 

128 n, 217. pi 141 
Rococo, flamboyant. |S9 

Roman art. influence on Indian art, 19. 21 ( ). 22 V 254 n 
562. 255 n 569. on By /antme. 255 n 569. 25 4 n 54 4 
28 2. mosaics, and panel painters. 255 n 509 
Kauault. G 2.1 
Ravena basilicas. 24 
Romano-Ruddhist style. !9 
Romanesque style, 24 
Rosenberg. Harold. SI n 76 
Rosenbhim. Robert, on Cubism, 1 58 
Rothenstein. 12 

Rowland. Beniamin. IV 14. IS. 12.48. 11 Indian Manner, 
172. devices suggesting Prana. 176, 254 n 5ov Jf 
Royal artists* guilds, 19, 1 411. 28(1 
Rudrauf. on composition. 192. 19t. 245 n 149. see glos 
•ury 

rupabhed.i 102 
tupaka. 101) 

Rupamamlana. 10 4 

Russo H\ /.inline icons. 285 n I 1 

s./Mj HnihnuXiitlms. 99 

Sacred and Heritage uaditions 6V 104 

Sac led King, 49 

Sadanga 102. 10V 124 n 161 

Saddharmapundaiika Sutra. 1 72 

Sadr sy am. 102. 156. 17V IS!. 192, 202. 211. 2v 

Sahaiayana. 62. 67. 91. 98, 277 

Sakas. 42. 41 

Saklulkat. R V . II. M, 22. 529 
Salonika, Thessaloniki. 29. 222. St George. 225 church 
ol Holy Apostles. 222 n 40 
Sanu asama-Msama. directed tensions. 201 
Samadhi. 59. 67. 278 

Samarangna Sutradhar.i. 101 102. 10 V 125 n 164. 126 

Sambhogakaya, 60. f»6, 98 

Satnkasya. 70 

Sarno. prince. 45 

Samskara. 99 

Samyutta Nikaya, 101. 210 
Sanchi, 14. 15. 50, 141 n. 10 
Santiniketan, 252 n 517 


Santnsh. G K . 22 
Saraswati. S K . IS. 2 S 6 n 581 
Sanamdi. V 1 . 224 

\iiuAa. ( UhJcMk.i. f’jnhlinj’Aa. Ill uddesik.i stup.i s 
Sarnath Ruddha. 100 

Samath-Gupfa style 18. 219. 220. 228 28 4 
Sainath pillar. 220 
Sarcastic adm, 60 62 

S.ircatobhadra. 9. ceremonial pavilions. 147 Qiudrilat 
eral baptistry 152. analogy. I s 6, 2/5. figs 41 00 
Sassano-Gupta 1 7, Is. 227, 282 282 
Sat.icahana, 14. I 5. <5 M 99. 12 49. 50. Sj. 52. 57 5* 
>9 141 n 10. 1 45. 220 282. pi 121 
Salkaini.41 50. 141 n Hi poitr.uts Its 182 
Satyu-Chitra style, Clutr.i. A IVctonic Spatial Baroque 
1 45, | VS. 159 160. definition 214ns 9/ 99. 159. :U 
u 105 at Atant.i lo2 181. at Sopocant 165, iso. 
comp.uative 166. 211. 264 pis, 122/155 141 42. 
1 57. 101 

Sac a I St . 2>, pounder of independent Serbian Orthodox 
( hatch 40 48. 49. 1 46. Jiurch building IS n 2 54 
his .idcue to craftsmen. I 47. 140 
Sa * a II. Serbian Archbishop, 25. 28 
SjxjmuJrJ, Js.i/M. 88. 128 n 217 220. 2 S 6 n 5 pj 
IDS 

Serbia. 40 47. ^7. 62 140 

Serbian art. 1 school. 126 n 194. founder Astrap.is, 
disciples Mu hail and Futichois. 1 40. 224 
Serbian Orthodox Church. 49. 56. 62. passim of, 62. 04 
aim. 6 7, 72. 92 91 277. 278, 282 
Seuphoi. Michel. 251 n 497 
Seurat. Georges, 175 

Shah. Pnxabal.i. <itrA<unui\ ,i bhusanu and Aamkjrj 
124 n 15S, vnttis in art. 2 45 n 1 15. \artana. 2 0 n 
151. mt\aa nd nji\ j. 2 '8 n 187; Sth*inj\. 245 n 148 
on nuntbhumi . 2*2 n 506. c itrA.ircsiakj 2 12 
Shastn. Ram as warns , 104 

Shaw. RDM. trans . The Pmhossed tea Kettle 256 n 
575 

Shei-Gil. Ainnta. 4. 21, Ml. 209 

Sherrard. Philip. 49. 55. By/ inline’s great passion. 50 
on Orthodox monks, 04 

Shuk la. D N . on Yaksa and Naga style. 1 5. ( .n ala-gila 
252 n 512. on brushes, on lines. 251ns s 2 4-25 
Suldhartha. 70. 274 
Sigma, 20 

Significant-form. 102. 108 

Siharc. I.. P.. Ajanta and Impressionism. 284 n 1 1 

Sru 59. 67. 278 

Silpararna, 101. 10 V 212. 25 4 n 524 
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Silpj-SMJs. 141 n 10 
Silpa-S&stras. 103. 252 n. 312 

Silva, Anil Do. Buddhist idea of contemplation, 49; monk 
artists. 142 n. 17. Tung-Huang. 197 
Singluil. I) P . Barmarks, 36 n 137; Christian indebted- 
ness to Buddhism. 7N. Mathura synthesis, 256 n. 581 
Singh. Madanieet. 3. 5. 10. portrait similarity at Ajanta. 
10. 12, 13. 14, 44. reflection of society. 49, S(), 253 n 
524 

Sirens. 14 7 
Si sex o. 29 

Sistme Chapel. 2. of the Serbian middle ages. 24 
Sittanvasal. 20 

Sixaramamurti. C . 4. cuityj window and ga\dk>a motif. 
8, on Jatnkds and A\adana\. 9, 14. motif of ‘the 
fainting queen*. 14. 220. portraits, Vakataka art in 
south. Ajanta and Gupta style. 15. 5*. Gupta and 
Bagh. 15; Dhxam and Ajanta. 99, on Bhavas. 124 n. 
152. masters of Ajanta. 1 *5. dindmx. 159. on line. 237 
n 154, hastocchhava. 210, Kurakaksahna. 213. 
Subha id m rrk ha. 2 1 4 
Six ah Qalem. I. pi 90 
Skoplje, 47 

Smith. J P. 231 n 24 

Snellgrnve. Daxul. L . <Gened ) and others, on sculp 
lures of Ajanta. 5 255 n. 567. influences and Kinship. 
15. 16. 19, 34 n 88. composition. I I. Asanga's par- 
ticularity on mo i. 100. vegetal and animal rhythms. 
69. 89 

Snellcroxc, Daxul. 1. . and Skorupski. Tadeus/. colour of 
Ptaplaparmita or Tara. 229 n 4 
Sugdiuna. 17. IS. 228 28S n (02 
Solari/afion, 20S. 219. 227 

Solomon. W t Gladstone on A|anta. 3. 8, line. IhN 
Somesx ara, I *6 

Sondam. relief of Gandliarxas and apsarus, 24/ n 388 
Sopoc.ini. I and passim. Iniroduction and descriptive sur- 
vey. 23-32. as school of learning, 56 
Sophia, comparatixe with Prajnj-Paramita. 9. 201, 27 3. 
276. Christ partaking m her essence. 1 1 3. as lloxxer. 
114. as the Great Mother's transformation in 
Dominion. 1 16. 274 

Space & Perspective and styles. 187 68. 263-65 
Space sculptures, caves. 61. 1 10 
Spalato mausolem of Diaclehan. 257 n 8X9 
Sphota. 99. 100. 107. 276 

Spink. Walter. M.. 4. appreciation of Ajanta. I. earliest 
and latest of Mahay ana caves. 7 earliest Buddha 
images, 7. 9. Bodhisattvas as dxiirapafas. |(), Chronol- 
ogy. 13. 15. 34 n. 81. 44. 87. 282 decline of artistic 
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Age. 54 
Split. 45 

Sravasti, Miracle of. 9, 10, 12, 60, 70 

Sremu. Saint-Trinity. Kin 61. pi. 102; see Tri-murti 

Srulhanya Kataka, 104 

S S Cosmo and Damian. Rome 258 n 628. 25 9 n 635. 
282 

Stainburg. Leo. 1 15, 245 n. 347 

Stefan, the First ■ -Crowned, 92, 136 

Sthavir, 4, 17. 61, 1 33, 1 34, 209. 220, 280. 281 

Strange-light, 177, 180, 266, fig 62 

Str/ygovvski. Josef. 19. 261 

Studemca. nionasteiy. 56, Kings Church. 116, 273. 

Kirtimukha or Bnihnumula , 151, 275. pi 102 
Stupa, 1 10. symbol. padmamula , 111, 115, 146. as bodhi 
tree, arch example of ‘centrifugal pressure* , 168. 268 
Styhtes. ascetics on pillars. 25, 56, 66. comparative with 
pillared wheel 274. fig 28 
Sublime, mathematical and dynamic. 100. 102 
Subolic. G., 30, 31 

Subramanyan. K. G , 21, 22, 156, 209 
Subtle bod>. 124 n 150 
Suddhodana. King. 70 
Sudha lepd. 213. 279 
Sudraka. 54 

Sukhaxati. 208. 211. 221 
Sukracarya. asura tradition. 104 
Sukrdmti.sfud . 101 
Sullivan. M.. 21 
Sumerian bron/cs, 228 

Sunya. Sunvata. 19. 59. 60. 61. 89. 92. 99 100, I 10 
Susica. 29 

Suxaina Prabhasa. 172 
Suxithi, 102 
Swaininathan. J . 22 

Symmetria. 108. 173. 178, |SI, 226. 227. 239 n 193. 
276. 28 * 

Synodic system. 63 

Synthetic A- Tectonic Planer Spatial, see Misra style 
Syria, similarities between holy-gmttoe.' of. and l.ixc- 
cclls of Buddhist monks m Ceylon. In. 257 n. 590 
desert. 223 
Syrian Church. 42 
Syrian style. 18 

Tabo. 19 

Taddei, Maun/io, 1 . Golden age and painting. 57. univer- 
sities attached to royal courts. 141 n. 10. rebellion 
painters. 142 n IS. space in Gupta synthesis. 160. 



influence of Gandhara and ‘production of Zeuxis. 
Polygnotus and Euphranor', 254 n. 561, Satavahanas 
and Hellcm/ed Scythians. 255 n 569 
Tagore. Abanindranath. 21. 102, 103; Ciaganendranath. 

21; Rabindranath. 22 
Taki, S„ aesthetics of light, 172 
tala and Liya, fig. 19, 17 3. 1X1. 201. 266, (alachanda, 
urdhvachanda . 24X n. 425 
Tanagara figures, 220. 22.1. 255 n 569 
Tantra. 61, 145. 146, (iuhyasamaja-Tantra, 59 
Tantnc art, 22 
Tantric Buddhism. 62 
Tantncism. 53, 281 
Tara, goddess. 229 n. 4, 241 n 261 
Taranath, 14, 15, 17 
Tathata, 100, 123 n. 146 
Taxila, 104, 220, Fire Temple at, 254 n 561 
Tectonic and atectomc, planer and spatial/svnthrtic struc- 
tures of pictorial space, 158-59. 235 n 107, see glos- 
sary; of Citrasutm styles of mmnonnjta-vihh.lpa. 1 59 
and notes on these pages, 263 64 
Tectonic Spatial, sec Vaimka style 
Temple of graces, oi lair womanhood. 91. 1 16. 2 '2 
livodo.MUS. emperor, silver Mi.ssonum, K0 n 59 
Tnnnv, Airtam and Sluhaighan, 224, pi '»| 

Ten a, SO n 66 

Thapei . Romila. 45, 50 s|, S3 
Thciaiada. 62 
Thessaloniki, see Salonika 
Thomas St 25, 42, 52 

I'mct. 42. Buddhist monks, similarities of monasteries 
with those at Mt Athos, In 
Tita, of Miran School. 224. pi 132 
Tkalficcv Zhorntk, I. 56 
Tomasevic. A., 31 
Toiathu 9. 110. 129 i, 241 
torsions or bhangas. compaiative. 154 
Toynbee. A , 23. 42. 58. 73 

hamster of the relics of St Simeon Ncmanja. fresco. 
Sopocani. 26, Structure. 177, 265. colour. 1S6, 189, 
268, mystical, 20/. 270 

Transfiguration, 26, 67. 77, 21 1 . 271 . 272. 273. 275. 278. 

279, 28 t, fig. 37, pi 122/155 
Transubstantiation, 67, 177. 180, 211, 2/1. 272. 273. 
278, 284 

Tiebi/.ond, Hagta Sophia, 223 

Tree of Jesse, 71, 112, 155, 165, 166. 2(H), 269. 274, 275. 
Iig 30 

Tree of know ledge, as crosses. 1 1 3, as Biahnumula . 115. 
MuhuNhlhi rukku 1 16; identity with stupa, 229 n. 7, 


117, 155. 275, 233 n. 77 

Tree of Life, 88. 95, 99, 106, 111, 115. 117, 229 n 6. as 
Wishing Tree, Bejewelled Bodhisattvas, ladies. 148 

155, 2 13 n 77. Asvatha. 2(H). 284 
Treskavac. 29 

I revelyan, C , Sir, 21 
Trilling. L 23 

Tn-murti, plasticity, comparative. 167. 227. 228. 264, 
2X3.pl 102 
Trinity. 26. 67, 73, 111 

Trinity. Saint. XI n 61, pi 98 102, see Tn-rnuiti fnr 
comparison 

Tn niton, 61 . 1 10 , 221 . 274 . 275 
Tsang, Ilmen, 1 . 6 
'lung Huang, 197 
Turf an 

Turkey . I, I urks. 24 

l\hr,imukh. XX 
l dbhata 123 n 140 
I'mcmost, (0 
up.inu 102 
l pariisach. 58. 8 / 
upaxa, X? 

rpendragupta, king. 44. 134 139 

umii. comparative, on St John The Divine II, 26. 15 i 

156. 226. 227. 2/4. 283. on Buddha. 1 16 pis. 90-9" 
uioboros. the. as male and female consciousness tuns 

lonnutive \un\ata as coil, circle, at Ajanta 1 io 
definition. 128 n. 237. as spual at Milcscva !lo 
comparative, 154. 275 

l ros 1. King. 26, 27. 2S 46. .55, 57. 05. 1 *7 282, tig os 
with Diagutm. near the Virgin with Oinst Inw^t 
/one extreme left 
l ros. 'Tsar. 29 

l ’skar tcrracolta. II. 10, 17, 19. 25X n 008. pi ss 
i/s/7/sj. 140 
Ultaiapatha. 220 

Vainika style. Tectonic Spatial, Ardhachitu Classical 
15X. definition, 159. 2M .. 105. example at Atanta 
102, in colour. IX l. example at Sopocum. 1(»5. 20' 
204. pis 134, 157 
Vaishali. 01. 69 
Vais navi sm. 53 
Vajra, King. 133 
Vitfrlsana. X 
Vapayana. 02 

Vakataka. 14. 15. 16, 19. 43. 44. 48. 49, M. M 54 - ? 
58, 67. 88. 135. 281. 2S2 
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Varahadcva. 134 
Varahamihir. 54 
Vamika bhanga. 102 

Vartana, definition, 24 i n 2<> 1 ; hamkaja, 135. 169. 175. 

216. 217. 219. 2 37 n I S3. 266. 267. 279. hmdujil 
175. 216. 217, 219. 241 n 2M. 279. patraja. 202. 

217. 219. 241 n. 261. 279. p| v 144-45. 148, 153-54 
Vasari. 10 

Va.sisthiputra. Ananda. 141 n 10 
Va>tu Phvant. 101. 122 n 139 
Va.stu-Sa\tra\. 103. 2 IX 
Vedic. 58. 87. X8 
VeliCkovic. V , 31 
Vengi style. Karlv, 174 
Verma. Raja Rax i. 2 1 

Via mystica. illuminative, purgafiva. 67. 9X, 27.S 

Vice-regent of God. 4X, SS. |3X, 2X1 

Vihara. S. /, 9. 10 

17 jnana. 99, 2 -, x. \ ijriatu\ad.i, 62 

Vikramuditva. 43 

Vine. 113. 1 16 

\ irdtapuru.sa. 162, 274. pis. 96. 122 

V is v akanna- prakJ.sk am <i/pa 103. tradition. 104 

Visvanatha. 103 

Vladislav. King, 46 

Vo/aiev ic, I . , 31 

\rttis . lOX. s>nthcs:s nl, \1i\ia. 235 n 115. as modes. 

276. 235 n 1 I r 
V'jjaklija. I. . 3 1 

Waddell, I. A 6X 

Water of Lite. 95. 99. 106. 275. 279, ?S3. Water cosmol- 
ogy. IV. 22S. 259 n 63.S, influencing narrative eveles 
at Sopoc am. 274. to male eoneept m lotus-style. 174. 
water-facunditv . 220, water- birds. 227 2X3 
Watts. A. W . eitta. X9. 9*7 . mkIhicss. void. 30. Doctrine 


of net of jewels. 123 n 146 
Weber. M.. 4X, 61. 66. X9 
Wei dynasty ait, 12X n. 2 37 

Wentinck, (\. on images of the Buddha. 100, ohlongation 
of figures. 2S.S n 569 
wet cloth nudity of Ajanta figures. 221 
'wef fresco, 213 

Wheel of Life, as doctrine of Causation, elementary anil 
transformative Great Motliei. at Ajanta. 9. II, 22. 59. 
77, XX, 91, I 10. negative aspect, 12X n 2 35, 147. 20X, 
220, 269. illumination. Hellenic -impressionistic ef 
feet, 217. 255 n 569. as ‘C'akia* in Many's hand, and 
comparative. 116, 154. 272. 2 7 7. |>1 10 1 

Wolftlin. II.. C lassical style. 159. 234 n. 104. lineai and 
painteily styles. 23K n 1X1. minoi image. 190. spun 
Baroque. 251 n 499 
women artists. 135. 140. 2X1 

Woi d, the. sacred-tradition. 104. world Soul or I ogos. 
104. 112; Wit* or Sabda. Xada. 99. 122 n 1 <9, com 
parativc. 107. I0X, IIS 27*. ?7S 276. 279. figs II 
12 

)\ik sa, in desolation, 14/ 

Va/dani, C» , 2. 12. 14. S9 
Yeats. \\ B . 2 \ 

Yoga, 123-24 n !>0, pr.u lues 209. at Bauhaus. 141 n 
9. 2S1 ii 4S7 Nogaeara. 62. S9. 97. 122 n I *9. 220 

Zabnmk. law codes. Ss 
Z.aum. 29 

/en art. masters. 19. 61. 9| lot), Hakuin /.enji. 256 n 
57 S 

Zen Buddhism Ch an, 62, 123 n I4X 
Zeta , 45 

^.ica, monastery. 6* 

Zimmer. II , 219. 220 
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